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IOTRODUCTIpN? 

CONTAINING 

An Account of various Topics of Experiment and 
Obfcrvntion, which have eng-a^ed the Attention 
of this Society fmee the Publication of the laft 
Volume. 


[By the Secretarv.J 

TN a period of publiik affairs fo peculiar as the prefent, in 
■*- which the minds of men of all ranks have been con- 
ftantly occupied, if not agitated, with political reded ions ; 
it ks not wonderful that the correfpondence of a provincial 
focict) (houid have been lefs abundant than, from its in- 
creating numbers,* might have beer othervvig; expeJfed. — 
This having been teally the riftg a confluent delays iome- 
whar beyond the uluai period, has attended the publication 
of this Ninth Volume. But the mod ^tivc members of 
the focicty, flrcngly d firous of promoting that general ufe- 
hilnefs which mav be cxpecled from the efforts of luch an 
afibuated body, have felt a proportionate folicitude on 
tiii> fubject. I 

Tlie humble writer of the following introductory pages, 
feeling as he docs the refponiibiht) of his iituation, has not 
been one of the lead deiirous to make luch an arrangement 
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of ufeful matteifcas may prove worthy of the publick atten- 
tion. His official intercourfe with ingeniou 7 . men has 
operated afc a ftimulus to ; a IhtemeAt of opinions, which, 
however they may have originally occurred to his own 
mind, he has deemed important proportion as they have 
been ftrength^ced by the correfpondent reffedions of others, 
whom it is his duly to refped. And as conftant experience 
has proved tokim, that among' the numerous members, 
with whom it is his privilege and pleafure to converfe, many 
are found who would be reluctant to give their thoughts in 
writing, to which they are not accuftomed j or to have their 
names quoted for particular opinions, however worthy of 
being published; he feels it his duty to endeavour to confo- 
lidate thofe opinions in tjie bed manner he can. With a 
view to the difeharge ofTuch a publick duty, the fol- 
lowing ftatemepts are made. — The thoughts may often be 
from new occafions of remark, andfrefh convictions of their 
,no otherwife new', or valuable, than as they have refultcd 
importance, under new occurrences, in the domeftick iitua- 
tion of our country. 

The great objects of fuch a fociety as this, are the pro- 
motion of thofe various improvements in the management 
of land,' which are at once called for by a general publick 
duty, and by the particular increafe of population, which is 
naturally to be expefted in an orderly and liberal commu- 
nity; an increafe which is now generally confidered as a 
\erv important matter of fact in this kingdom. 

Political calculations have varied, and may be expected 
to vary, about the degree of an increafmg population , as well 
as refpedmg the pubiick benefit of an augmentation of num- 
bers; but taking it as a fad, that an increafmg call for the 
neceflaries of human life exids, and t.w will be found to 
doubt it) the duty of ap adequate induftry in ufing the 
* * _ means 
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means appointed by Providence to fupply it} L e. to c< re- 
plerafh the ^arth,” is urgent in the fame proportion.— 
The Creator anil Prelerver|of men has commanded it— 
and he knows the fitnefs ^id rectitude of his own Jaws : 
the derived ^principVs of .benevolence enjoin ij — and the 
confcioufnefs of anS^ive attention will fumitfi, to thofe the 
moft ardently concerned for promoting putlick >nd private 
happinefs, a fufflcient reward. * A continued mcreafe, there* 
fore, of rational endeavours to the ends in view, cannot 
fail to extend the agregate ufefulnefs and honour of this 
Society; and to add a diftinguiftiing dignity to the higheft 
of its members. The contributions # *and a&ivity of the 
leaft confiderable will be found important to the whole, and 
iherefore every individual may find ^laudable incentive to 
that a&ivitv which lies within his fphere. But for the aid 
of the moft powerful example, the fociety gmft naturally 
look to thofe members, who, from the extent of their means 
and poffeffions, have the largeft fcope for exertion. Such 
gentlemen have it abundantly in their power to ghfe effici- 
ency to the publick and patriotic labours of a fociety, whofe 
chief bufinefs it is to collect and diffufe knowledge. And 
comparatively happy will it be for this country, when many 
of thofe gentlemen fhall become lefs folicitous to mcreafe 
their quantity of landed property, than to improve, t6 the 
fulleft extent, what they already have. Diily experience 
evinces, that a more general and ftriT adherence to this 
principle of domeftick policy \yould be ^attended with ad- 
vantages, national and private, which are really incalculable. 
To underftand the mode of conduct by which they can 
render the moft effential fervice to thfc internal profperity of 
this country, it becomes neceflary for fuch gentlemen con- 
ftantly to confider, in the moft clofe and particular manner, 
what are the ufeful improvements of which their poffeifions 

a 2 art 
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arc the mod i&pablg? In other words, how th y may t e 

rendered the moji productive of hitman jujienanccj and the gujl 
numerous hi fiances of hurnqn corpfort rf 

Under this general head of enquiry, different. branches 
of improvement prefent themfehkts for confideration : — 
As, iff. ^V%ether the neareff lands,, of thole attached to 
the manfion, be the mod advantageoully divided, ,and«ap- 
plied to their molt productive and proper ufesr — W hether 
the owners occupy any wet or boggy lands, which ma\ be 
rendered more valuable by eafy draining, or new intcrfec- 
tions, fo as to inereafe, to the greateft extent, the quantity 
ofliealthy pnrtuiefor fheep and cuttle ? — W hether anyipring, 
or llream of water, run to wade, which may be turned on 
to foilie part of the patluics foi water-meadow? Under 
this idea, the great advantage of floating padure-lands, now 
gt'nerafJv known, lheuld be well confidcred, in companfon 
with the frequent unprodudiveneff of various natural paf- 
-tures in dry feufons: and that though a dream may be 
verv indgnidcant in itfclf, and make a veiv obfeure tigurc 
through a ruthyor fedgv ditch, it is fometimo poflible, by 
creJhng a dam acids a particular part of the dream, to ob- 
tain a confiderable head of water, fufheicnt to tloat many 
acres; w hi oh would otherwife be of fmall ule. And a ton 
of ha\ per acre increafed in quantity, and materially im- 
proved in quality, befide the future great improvements of 
the mound, are objcUs of prefent and lamng importance. 
— Vv herner, after ptocurinir fhegreateil poffiblc (juantity of 
g r af^ and La\> the eilabhii intent does not include fome 
unnecdury hefa, b) whidi too much of tlrat grafs and 
hav is unprohtably consumed, inftead of fuftaining flwep or 
cattle for the food cf man Should this latter he the cafe, 
(which ;s not uncommon) the longer fuch horfes are kept 
back, fiom the matLt, the more will the habit of io keeping 
•v them 
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them operate as nn improper caufe of derrfand for colt^ 
head of flu'H an£ cattl { j. — Whether a fmali farm, or farms, 
might not be eafily div ided^cflT, ahdlett from the out-fkirts, 
w ithom,* gerhnps,# mater *»y injuring the compadthcfs, or 
beauty, or convenience, oT the whole r And if/die latter may 
b > dune, — whether ’any fufficient publicWpirited reafon can 
be found, to prevent gn addition to the publick hock ^ 
frjch ufefuJ occupiers 5 And laftly, — whether fome favour- 
able comer or Alice of giound, near a road, and near run- 
mn. r water, may not as a conference be allotted for build- 
mg two or three neat, plain cottages,^ with fufficient garden, 
to accommodate fomc deforcing labourers already married; 
or fome able \oung men, who may wiih, or be thereby in- 
duced to willi, to marry, finhcatl <JF increafing the immo- 
rditics and difoider oi illicit connexion) and bccomejober 
and ufcfu! membu s of foucty : — budi a lal/burST, \vhere\er 
he can be planted, will have the ilrongch inducements to - 
become exemplary in hh character, and doubly ufeful t 5 


his bend a ‘or. 

cdl\. V. he’ her the fit nn ate fo divided and ap- 

portioned into large and miduh-fk’m!, as to be mod luitable 
to the general lbite, or gradation, 01 farms in the difuict; 
anfl elpcciall\ whethei a final! paiUue, or glazing, fayn may 
wa be advantugeoutly parted olf from a l^trge one; c h*ch, 
b\ only buiiding a cheap farm-houfe, little bigger than a 
cottage, ma\ make loom for another ufeful farmer; a man, 
who, by Jofe attention to t!W!t kind and degree of hulbandiy 
which can be ntmaged with a fmali capital, may turn iuch 
portion of ground to an improved account, and be at the 
fame time fubfei vienr to the :n ;Ur inter chs of the commu- 


nity — in railing an additional number of young pigs, the 
various kinds of poultry, hocks ot bees, &c.r- — A fmali 
orchard-plantation of half an aefe, or an acre, tr.oic or leh. 


may 
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may be an ufcftl and ornamental appendage* to all fuch 
lots of property; and if the plantation be madd duly open, 
the greater part of the groundtmay alfo be ufed to advan- 
tage, in rajfing potatoes, cabbage* &c. for the fupply of the 
family; and<my fuperfluous'prodGce would always be ufe- 
fiil, in the feeaSig of pigs and cattle. It has, indeed, been 
^jueftioned by fome gentlemen, for whofe judgment the 
writer entertain^ much refpeft, whether an acre of orchard- 
ground be equally valuable, contmunibus anrtis , with the pro- 
duce of the fame ground in corn crops ? But independent 
of the advantage of variety , there can be little doubt but 
that an acre of orchard-ground, judicioufly planted, fo as to 
admit of under-cropping, efpecially with potatoes, the dig- 


Cormdered in an ornamental point of view, fuch a plantation 
is highly important. 'An orchaid in bloom, or ripening •with fruit , 
* is one of the moll pleafing pi<fhires of village fcenery. The fuc- 
cefKon occupies a confiderabie part of the year, and the produce, 
in fundry ways of coniumption, is truly valuable. We are prone to 
envy the advantages of warmer climates, in which the luxuriant 
growth of oranges, grapes, peaches, nectarines, &c. is almod fpon- 
taneous; but we, in many parts of our own country, neglect the 
cultivation of fruits congenial to our climate; and, perhaps, if pro- 
perly felecfcd and improved, equally delicious, or faiubrious. — This 
remark -pplies particularly to many parts of Wales, in which horti- 
culture is almod abandoned. The want of fiuits, and the frequent 
eating of ialtec? aliments, not the mod: delicately cured, feem to 
ha\e a vifible effect on the conditutions of many of the inhabitants, 
which their ill-fermented malt liquors, where they can be indulged 
in, are but poor iy adapted to corrud. As the orchards become neg- 
lcded, the inducement, however drangc, feems to increafc for the 
deJlruSlion even of very good ones, i. e. to prevent their becoming 
objects of plunder . A g^ner^l exertion for new plantations becomes 
daily more urgent on Welfh land-owners, who regard the beauty 
and future profit of their domains, wre the pleafure of gi'ving a 
fupply of dheap and pleafant fruit to th'.jr tenant;, and the Welfh 
towns, cmt of the queftion. . 
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ging and manuring for which will iyapro^: the fruit-trees, 
mart be mfcre valuable than any fucceflion of corn crops 
that could poffibly belraife^ at an equal, or # ev6n fuperior, 
expence.* ^ An exceffrae q^ntity of orcharding is npt to be 
contended for. Leafes on fuch fmall farms being far lefs 
neceflary, than oh large or middle-fized ^abie ones, they 
in3y i it general be confidered actuations on which to prove 
and encourage the induftry an3 moral excellence of an inter^ 
mediate clafs of men; who, under a kind and foftering 
patronage, may be highly ufeful and exemplary in rural life. 

3dly. Whether the larger farms be duly proportioned, 
and provifions in leafes be wifely /nferted to keep them 
duly proportioned, as to paflure and arable ? And whether 
the mod hilly and poor fpots of th^foil be fuitabfe for, and 
if fo, kept fufficiently cropped frith, that moft valuable and 
excellent articl t^fainfoin ; which, as a cheap, £afi]y-ifiaflftgcd, 
and abundant fource of feeding, is in many places too little B 
cultivated, and even known? If a common obje&ioa 
againft fuch careful regulations be here urged,* i. e. that 
tenants will, in general, for their own intereft, fo occupy and 
crop, or departure their land, as to turn it to bell account by 
meeting and fupplying the greatert demand at market ; we 
ha«e to oppofe to this general doctrine, the notorious fail, 
that the indolence , the carclrfsnefs , the want of fagacity , the 
cbjhnacy , and the want of public k principle in tenants, are 
too often found — more enlightened and* liberal as may be 
the major part. . 

qthly. Whether any part or parts of fuch farms be eafily 
fufeeptible of the advantage of watering, for improved mea- 
dow r And it fuch advantages havc*been over-looked before 
leafing, whether the farmer may not be induced, by perfua- 
fion or fubfequent agreement, to come into the plan of fu$i 
^n improvement, on encouraging or equal terms? 

^thly. Whether 
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5thly. Whether the important article of wood plantatian 
has been fufficiently attended to on every confiderabJe farm ? 
And if not, whether a fpeedy^ improvement may not be 
forthwith agreed on (if a farn^be under leafe) for a new 
plantation, in the moft proper place or places, both with 
regard to flielte\and ornament; particularly of the bed quick- 
growing tiee$, as Scotch and other firs, the Abde , the Chef nut , 
the Cedar of Leiunon , and the Larch ? Thefe trees, exclufive 
pf their beauty, will be found expeditioully valuable ; and 
will furniih the means of conftant improvement in farm and 
cottage buildings.* 1 he Ajh , the Bach, the Elm, and the 
Oar, in many places fesm alfo to have been too little regarded, 
wall a \ "W to the fuccefiive interefts of future generations. 
And ‘it jeltlom happens, but fome part or parts of the 
largeft fi^ms may be felccxed for a moderate plantation of 
fhJeVahiaHJe ^rees, without any material injury, but often 
u to the i . cat probable advantage of the tenant, or of future 

tenants, m open and exposed fituations. I' he inattention 

whim prevails in many paits of this country, to the cultiva- 
tion of timber-trees, is a fubjeM of juft regret ! It is a firft 
principle of rural economy, and founded in obedience and 
gratitude to the great Author of Nature, that men lhould 
cultivate, improve, and adoin, as well the diftrids they arc 
bqrn to inhabit, as the geneial ftate and capacities ot their 

* Even the mo ft to'mnon <>t timtai -trees, (if ii he properly Culled 
one) “ the willow hv the > i nn i o- is m many mflaiices loo 
miich neglected. That kind ot woud toi laths and olhn purpufes 
has rifen confiderably in pi ice of Lite ^cars. The plantation is one 
of the moil cheap and e«fl\ that can be conceived, and in moll 
di ducts, near tow ns, pLnts ot moderate lize will pay 7I. pm head, 
tor a fever, years' growth. Now, one pound per annum for a l'cote 
of wdlows growing along tiic marfliy Tide of a fingie acre, pioves 
that more jue wanted. 


minds. 
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minds, by all the known means in • their) power. Local 
improvement, by labour and ftudy, is a kind of inferior 
creation, which the T a tor lof the Univerfe feems to have 
appointed, % as the proper aid moll dignified employment of 
man; neceffarily rderving to l/imfclf the perpetual fupply of 
that principle of life^and bidding, by whi^IralDne it can be 
carried* on 1 Drearincfs and ^barrennefs are tha comparative 
deformity of his woiks, and partly delignwd as the natural 
exemplification of an uncultivated mind. Plantation, as a 
proviiion for verdure, beauty, and ufetulnefs, is the duty of 
the higheft inhabitant of the foil. It is evidently conducive 
to univerfal benefit. It provides for tfie fecurity and comfort 
of animated nature. It is one vihble, exterior nean of 
maintaining an intellectual int«ra»urfe with the Exalted 
Author of all life, and all benediction ! — The bcaufy of 
Oriental dtlcription may be remembered wtfh peculiar !til- 
vantage — u Inftcad of the thorn fliall come up the fir-tree;, 
cc and inf lead of the brier i nail come up the myrtle- tree;” and 
(as CoviHDAlE renders it) u this fhall be done to the 
44 pradl of the Lord, and for an everlarting token.” 

To t pplv thefe mementos to our own proiit, let us confi- 
dei the abundant, improvements that await the hand of in- 
genious activity in our country. Not onh fncloluies may 
be benefited by ornamental fhehcr for cattle, if ju&cioully 
dupoled, and unfriendly bla;ls biokenrrom numerous corn- 
fields;* but if we extend our views of improvement to 


* The writci is tonified m lii^ opinion 01 the \ .iff importance of 
a judicious pi. uitauon ot io\v> and ihimpsof ttees in open coun- 
tuo,, L\ the Jed. nations of men of the tirii eminence in corn-farm- 
ing. It having been otu n obferved, how great the difference is in 
the crops between thole pans where a limiLi noxious wind is 
hr ok cv;, and whole ii'rJ'jlruli:d\w its courfe, in the lame line ofex- 
polure. — 1 ^ oblavation, moft old* inhabitants andfervants, on the 

« . • fame 
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many of our bavren hells and down lands, the objeft becomes 
equally grand and encouraging. The whole is not tb be 
eonfidered as the work of thilor the next generation; but 
whoever has the power of beght^ing^ if \fut on a finall fcalc, 
has the power of beginning to 4et an example, of which 
future generates will reap the advantage, and may gra- 
dually carry, on, to the delight and profit of their iutteiTors. 
And if fertility* of hiils, and redemption from unprofitable 
barrennefs, Jeave not a fource of gratitude and rational plca- 
fure to poftenty, what better effeds can be expected fro&i 
our indolence and lloth ? 

Nothing has been ore common than for men of pa- 
triotick minds to wifh to tranfmit the advantages of political 
inftitutions, not only unimpaired, but improved, to pofterity; 
this' is confcffedly the true 'fpirit of patriotifm. It has gene - 
f5lly r obtai»ed the tribute of gratitude and praife. Emulation 
of pofthumous praife is the molt noble, becaufe the Icaft 
tnterefted. Every man who judiciously plants an ufeful tree, 
fixes a living memorial of himfelf; the man, who, with fu~ 
perior ability and judgment, plants a grove, though it may 
at iaft be his lot to be forgotten, may be fure that the 
benefits of his exigence will remain. 


bthly* Whether fufficient care be taken in the leafing- of 

t 

farms to prefer tenants of a difpofition to nca tn,f$ in the 
general management of lands ; to encourage fuch by parti- 
cular commendations ; and to adtnonifh the ilovenly and 
negligent, when they* are found inattentive to their duty?—* 
For a duty it undoubtedly is, for every tenant, independently 


fame farm, ar** . hie to point out thofi* parts of the Helds which, on 
the average, lu:Ter moft from adverfc winds; and coniequently the 
heft fituatioTjs for planting clumps, and fniall groves, arc caiily 
afcertaimblc, . f 

... of 
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of his general (kill in the courfc of creppinj his arable, and 
of flbckinghlls pafture, to have a fpecial regard to the deannefs 
and neatnefs , andVonfe^uently the greateft produflivenefs , of 
hi<i hufbandry: a {Juty v/bjc h he owes to the community, 
and in the negleft of which he fs a highly-culpable member 
of fociety ; for though his bargain may btjp eflfy, and his 
foil To good, that even under flovenly management he may 
he able to pay his rent, and get money, th» community is 
futfering a conftant lofs by his mif-managemegt ; and ftill 
further by his bad example, fo far forth as that example has 
an influence on other young and inexperienced farmers.* — 
In the prefent ftate of population , to vJnch we have alluded, 
and for which wc ought fed ulou fly to provide; when the 
general complaint of too little larti ±dng under cultfoation 
feems to be too well-founded, fpbcial care (hould be taken, 
by the befl poflible oeconomy, to renccr what ftavehf 
the greateft degree productive. A llovenly farmer is one of 
the greateft internal enemies ot his country. Toa man of- 
common difeernment, th*e appearance of many of our lands, 
in particular diftricls, is at once mortifying and difguftful; 
to the benevolent and patriotick obferver, it is often ajflidive. 
f or though the general fertility of this comparatively- happy 
iflayd, under the benign influences of the Author of Nature, 
fucii, that famine rarely invades, however unworthy of 
univerfal plenty, the mafs of # its inhabitants; yet it cannot 


It is well known, that on a fcfrm where ane of the pub! irk trials 
ploughs was made for the premiums of this focietv, the foil was 
to full of couch-grafi., that laige roots were taken, out after the 
i loughs fcveral yards long. The farmer was of courfe bantered on 
iyftem of hufbandrv. He alfert i the utility of couch-grafs for 
l ceding his cows — and fatal! better reafoning at defiance, by alien? 
M ’g, that he had “ proved the goodnefs of his farming by lading by 
“ 500I. per annum, for twenty years ru ft! And fo, kt thick as can 
' do better, try ! — ” 


but 
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but be known, Vthat pining fcarcity is the frequent portion 
of fome, againft whom no particular indolence or irtoral 
turpitude may be imputable. < Ana this, perhaps, if we 
except the miferable fecret chambers of. crowded* cities, is 
more frequently the cafe in obfeure villages, and folitary 
hu^s in the country, than elfewhere; in thofe very abodes 
of poverty, which may be neared fituated to the held of the 
Sluggard, of which we complain f — Thele poor people might 
be much relieved, in a two- fold fenfe, by a conduct the 
reverie of that under consideration. The) want by 

which to add an important trifle to their income. The 
flovenly farmer wants,, or ought to know that lie wants, an 
additional hand or two, or perhaps three, or Ns turn. to 
clean and fcour out hi,s ditch.es and drains «u remove In s 
numerous thorns, briers, fur/e, docks andhoiflk-, whiJi 
Zi\: f tillered, to,grow, and iucreafc unmuiefled from ymi n> 
year, on fome of the molt convenient of his p .duro. f uni 
negligence alwa\s operates to the impoveuihinent ul tire 
foil, and to the prevention of more valuable prod in. t. in 
milk, butter, cheek, rn.d burcher*s-mcar, than would fuflLe 
to noun'h, ro thar hearts’ content, twice the number oftim * : 
poor people whom he ought to employ The crro-belch 
of inch a man are uiten a copious mixture of gum nnd 
weeds, abundant m proporvon jo the natui n hrv , th <■! 
the iou -t’ ic ad\ .enuje of wlpch he t\up\d\y counteract 
and on his nuferat le plan, cncauc in ten — perhaps of thofe 
under the plough, on^ m five — thrown aw a) . i ms fatter 
proportion ot has, alarming as it lhould be, is not uncom- 
mon even in unproved diflrifts. On a comp trifon of the 
worft piaHicc with that of the bed known, the proportion 
of poiitive lols will readily be conceived to be much gi eater 1 
When the pioduce of a well-cultivated acre, through the 
joutinc of- judicious cropping, is coniidered, and then the 


amnee ate 
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produce of us many well-cultivated acres, as arc 

oftqi loft toithc publick by bad fanners, in one exteniive 

pariih; the conclafion obvious, that more* is .frequently 

loft to the community in it jfch a panih than would fuffkc Uj 

lender completely # comfoilabje all the poor in tv'o fueh 

panlhes, were their families ujuhly numerous r The cm- 

ploy men t and the produce are loft together; population is 

checked; diferaee is traiifmiwed from father to .on; ami 
" _ » 
hum jj i miiery is left (and, unleis gentlemen interpofe a mure 

watJiful attention, will be left) to complain Vithou* le- 

a>cd\.* The nattj'hil Icale of this gn.vaiKC is next to be 

^onfdeied; and who, without indignation, can endure the 

pi: tui w ? 
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Some particu* ir diftri£ls of the nation have acquired a 
well-defended character for general farming excellence, in- 
cluding the vei y important article of ^leanlmefs over all their 
ground ; but Jlovens in agriculture are found every where — in 
many counties they abound ; ^nd tfie publick lofs is enormous. 
But in proportion to the extent of it we may derive hopes 
of a future growing provifion, under a gradually-improving 
fyftem, excited by a vigilant attention, on the part of land- 
owners, to the (kill and proper indqftry of their tenants. 
F rora this faft fource of improvement alone , can any great 
national advantages be expe&ed. 

In addition to the complaint of Jlovenly farming , two 
grievances, or fuppofed grievances, are dill frequently men- 
tioned at thefe rooms — the too common converfion of con- 
tiguous fmall farms into lrrge ones, and the immoderate 
raifir^T of rents j both thefe evils, fo far as they exift, are 
among the effects of a proper free- agency in the owners of 
lands, which no friend to general liberty can wifh to fee 
extinguished. But to haften a correftion of an evil, by fair 
and benevolent arguments, addrefled to the heart and the 
undemanding, is a duty which men in focicty owe to each 
other, and to the caufe of wifdom and truth. 

In general rhe rife of rents has been confidered by the 
owners as a ftimulus to induftry: — in many inftances it has 
doubtlefs b£cn found fo; and the experiment has anfwered, 
without a national difadvantage* In others, the too high 
rent, when found by experience to be mfupportabJe, has 
operated as an inducement to tenants to become defperatc, 
and under a fhort leafe, or none at all, to draw out the vir- 
tue of the foil by immoderate cropping, and then leave it to 
the confequent lofs and great embarraflment of the owner; 
or, Under long leafes, to do the fame thing, in order, bv 
inducing a compromifc, to get exonerated from their burden. 

r Such 
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Such natural confequences of high rents* will of courfa 
operate as a fcheck on the fuppofed evil; hut as the nation 
mud fuffer by all the ii$erveijing damage and •impediment, 
it is a fubjp£t which requir tf clofe animadverfion, founded 
on increafe of knowledge, drawn from mature and extenlive 
furveys of national fa^ls.* • 

Iuisibir to conclude, that few inftances of conne&ing 
fmall farms into large ha$e occurred, under sjp apprehenfion 
that the general produce would be lcfTened; and many 
refpe&able advocates for large farms are not wanting to 
contend, that the quantum of produce is not on the whole 
diminifhed. But the proof of the pofrtion muft be allowed 
by its ftrongeft advocates to be rather conjectural than de- 
monftrable; and the practice is Jef^rvedly unpopular.— 
Some refpeCl will doubtlefs be confidered as due to popular 
prejudice, efpecially in a critical period, and it is JiopeAby- 

* The writer, who in thcfe remarks alludes as well to which 
he has feen, as to thofe icportcd to him by other perfons, was for- 
cibly (truck in one of his laft journics in a fouthern county, with an 
influnce of difadvantage to the landlord and the country, from an 
extend vc farm being in the hands of an adventurous half-bred far- 
mer at a high rent, or-at a pent too high for the degree of .linprove- 
merff the farm lcemcd to have preuoudv received. This man, un- 
ihilkd and improvident, was^beggaring the foil by random experi- 
ments on a large fca*e, and a moll flovenly courie of m&nagement. 
His chara<5tei, as a mailer, lo bad That men woiJd not work for him 
if they could find employ any whtie die. Ihoken carts, wheels, and 
implements, woe hug about unc^ti hishcdg«sasfor ornament; and 
by report of his neighbour, the bailiffs were then in hishoufe. He 
had a leafe of a bargain he was unabieto manage, perhaps jufllong 
enough to ruin himfelf, and half ruin tli<*farm. Now had the & me 
farm been divided and L-t, after a little improvement, to two real 
farmers, even for more money — -or, on an encouraging leafe, to one 
really good burner with futficicnt capital, at the fame reot, how 
widely different would have been thfr profpe<f: 1 ■$ 
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numerous per$ns, both of this fociety and among well- 

withers to the publick tranquillity in general, th&t gentlemen, 

who are primarily intcrefted ip thtf quefrion, will become 

Snore difpofed than they may Ilrve been,; to paufc upon the 

praftice, rather than haftily extend it. 

The happy effect of more general inclofure is particularly 

looked to, and earneftly hoped for; add however nejv inclo- 

- fure of untilled and neglected lantis (hall happen, whether 

under the provifions of a general bill, which hitherto has 

been foiicitcd in vain, or progrefhvely by more moderated 

expences ot particular bills, it feems the general wifh, 

founded on laudable *patriotifm, that this grand objeft may Ic 

realized. Advocate, and warmly fuch, as the writer of this 

article is, in common wi/h numerous well wilhers to their 
♦ 

country, for a greater proportion of final! farms, he is con- 
triced that more judgment is rcquiiite than has often been 
fuppofed in the allotment of fuch farms; for if only the 
quantum of acres were to be attended to, luch allotments, 
efpcdally of arable, would be often injurious. If, for in- 
fiance, due regard be not paid to the nature of the foil, but 
a fmall farm Ihould be fixed in a very Itrong and tenacious 
one, the fmall farmer muit be under peculiar difadvantage : 
for in ordci jlo plough and harrow his ground, he mull keep 
a team equal in ftrength to that of a much larger farmer — to 
that of a man who has double, perhaps treble, his number 
of acres; this wotald be an expence wholly diiproportioned 
to the poffible profits of his farm ; and fuppofmg he paid no 
more rent per, acre than a large farmer commonly does, 
would keep him in llavilh and pamtul penury, it he could 
even live. And if fuch*xi farm Ihould be fituated, as many 
large ones are, at a great distance from a good market-town, 
difadvantage wpyld be double, on account of the ex- 
pellee of can*yi|j|pM^odtice to market, efpeciaily fmall 

articles, 
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articles, as a little butter, a few fowls of different kinds, 
eggs, &c. — articles, by the conftant furnifliing of which, 
this Vind of farmer is pxpe&ed to keep down the general 
prices, and at the \me timejto get a comfortable living for. 
himfclf an< 3 «family. * The (ftuation mod proper for fuch a 
farmer would be in a light foil, eafily turned with a light 
plough by a pair of ixen, or two cheap h^ffes, and in the 
neighbourhood of a market-town, with which hr could have 
eafy intorcourfc for vendihg his prod uthons^md for bring- 
ing back manure, of which, from the fmallnefs of his means 
and the (lock of cattle he keeps, he would often (land in 
need; for fuch a fmall farm, managed to bed account, 
(hould in faft be confidered and treate*d as a large garden* 
To cultivate in this manner fud^ fmall farms, woukj be 
mutually advantageous to the cultivator and to the neigh- 
bouring town, by keeping the latter continually cl cap (of 
unwholfome effluvia, fiom neglected dunghills", drains, and 
ftagnant places. In fuch fituations, the fmall arable farmer, 
occupying from 50 to iop acres, if cleanly and indijftrious, 
will always be found a mod refpe&able and ufeful member 
of fociety. 

Small grazing and dairy farms may alfo be confidered as 
mod advantageoufly* placed in fimilar fituations. ^ The top* 
drertmg, to be eafily procured from towns, would contribute 
equally to the product ivenefs of padure. And perhaps it 
may be held as a general rule, ‘that arable or mixed farms, 
if ufefully very large at all, (hould be extended in fize neaily 
in proportion to the didance ’from large towns and cities. 
Some particular circumdances, of a local nature, may fur- 
niih exceptions to this general rule* but a found general 
rule is not rendered the lefs important by necefiary exceptions. 

If the quantity of grain and butchers’ meat, produced on 
fuch an altered fydem of divifion, may not be expeded tfe 
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be more than Dn that of the prefent proportion of large 
farms, (which, however, mud not be granted as a 
there feems^to be no good re^fon fjor expecting it to be lef. 

• Farmers are not in general found to be dudioitsof turning 
each foot of their ground to the moft ^rofitabh purpofe, in 
proportion to the /argents of the quantity they hold ; — they 
are not in general cleanly in that proportion ; — their f^ale of 
farming is not confidered as*equa*l\ favourable with a fmall 
one, to the excellence of the drill-husbandry, by which a 
large proportion of feed is faved. And it is mod certain, 
that from fituation, as above pointed out, apd the power of 
minute attention, t)ie marketable produce, which the fmall 
drilling farmer will furnifh, ought to be, for his number of 
nerps, more in quantity ban the large fanner can; and will 
be more various in ufc/ul articles than that farmer will 
jJ-iak it worth his while to produce; confequently the opinion 
feems affair one, that the publick would be better and more 
vario' fly fupplied. And while fuch a varied fupply of the 
fmalleg articles of necefiity may thus be expected from tlie 
fmall farmer, as eges, fowls, butter, new cheefe, fmall pork, 
apait of our veal, lamb, and mutton, with the addition of 
field-peas, turnips, potatoes, &c. ; we may with equal pro- 
priety.look to our larger and more didant farms for our 
chief fupply of corn, lat mutton, bacon, and beeves. Yhofe 
•more abundarpt and expenfne articles are mofl compa- 
tible with the capitals employed on a large fcale of farming, 
at greater didances from the publick markets, and chief 
places of confum^tion. Indeed to experience itfelf we may 
fafely appeal. And though the clafs of fmall farmers, efpe- 
cially thofe having families, may not, and they mod likely 
will not, generally get rich; they will form a mod ufcful 
in the cliain between opulence and poverty, and exhibit 
$lhe ipb(l valuable and beneficial examples of active indudry. 

In 
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In anotller piint of view, /. c. in the political, to which 
we have already allucjed, tjiis clafs of Britdns/ if happily 
they fhould become increnfed, will be moft important *in 
their diflrkds. No man attache^ himfelf more ftrongly to 
his home, and the civil compact of his country, than he 
who has an important little at flake, and*that little in clofe 
connexion with the (o'A he*occupies ! One grand fecurity 
againft foreign invafion, and even domeftrf£ tumult, is ever 
found in the known attachment of the hard£ country in- 
habitants to their government. Make this dels as nume- 
rous as you can ; and give them a fair intereft in fomething 
really their own to defend, and you eftablifh the .founded, 
broadeft bafis of national fe jurit^! , 

The reverfe of this picture b a s Seen of late frequently 
alluded to, in the unhappy fituation a filter 
Without attempting to account for that lamented flatc cf 
anarchy, which every one f j es to have been largely fo- 
mented by bad men, the common opinion has J>c en, and 
doubtlefs with too much reafon, that the unwife and im- 
provident divifion of lands to the tenantry has unhappily 
favoured the atrocious attempts to excite general revolt and 
rebellion among the lower dalles. Every re§e£hng mem- 
bff. not only of this Society, (in which they abound) but 
in civil fociety at large, has poignantly regretted the com- 
motions which have afflicted and deeply endangered that 
country. Various may have been the caufes; but had there 
been in Ireland a targe proportion of voell-in /hutted jmall far- 
mers, privileged by renting immediately under the landlord 
himfelf, on equal and encouraging*terms; and that landlord 
moftiy dwelling at his country manfton, taking a kind and 
paternal part in their improvements and profpcritjf, Ire- 
land would doubtlefs have been in a different difpofiti o^ 
No man will attempt to perfuade us, that if, inftead of" tbe 
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gHfcpal and unpopular practice of fuflfering a rajtnopoly of 
land, and rack-renting at fecond or third hand fmall fann- 
ing-plot& and potatoe-ground, ^he mafe^ of the country 
people of Irehnd, ignorant and comparatively rafh as they 
may be, would have aded as they have done. No; had 
the>r fubfiftence ^nd tranquillity been ^ore happily taken 
tiadcr tlie patronage of their dyef landlords — Had the cot- 
tagers within efcch diftrid been confidered as the general 
objects of their benevolent attention ; their minds prudently 
enlightened and fixed by the influence of their fuperior in- 
tercourfc; the labouring clafTes of irilhmen would not have 
liftened to the lure of French fraternity, of wh^ch the beft in-, 
formed had the fagacity to tye jealous ! — As this laft topic lias 
been often mentioned by fome of the moft ufeful members 
of t|Js^ Society, and ftrongly illuftrates the general fubjed, 
it cannot be improperly introduced in this place; becaufe, 
though the Bath and Weft of England Society may be 
reckoned among local eftablifhments, its views of improve- 
ment are not confined to narrow limits. Its folicitude for 
a general cxtenfion of ufeful knowledge has been long 
known; its volumes have been extenfively read; its re- 
cords of , experiments and opinions have been refpeded. 
And qnder the prefent aufpicious profpeft of a more inti- 
mate union with Jrelandy the welfare of that country be- 
comes an objeft of, proportionate concern to every benevo- 
lent Britifh bofom. T he conciliating, magnanimous lan- 
guage of an amnefty for exceflis has repeatedly been held 
out, with invitations to returning order and tranquillity. 
T he means, therefore, t of fecuring and perpetuating the 
happy change, cannot but be highly imerefting in the ge- 
neral fyftem of happinefs. As fuch, they can never be too 
clq^ly reflected on, underftood, and purfued. 

Another fource of 4^feontent, and of which the difaffedei 
sn ailed themfeHes, maybe ufcfully mentioned here, /. e. tho 
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heavy burcfcn of tithes. This was the more unhappy for 
the % tranquillity of the country, as it is well known a very 
large majority of Jhe population of Ireland were of the Ro,- 
man Catltalick pertuafion.-^They had their own prfefts to 
maintain ; and the national fyftem of tything, which they 
were continually harfciffed, and taxed in kiod, in proportion 
to their indudry, for the fybfiftence of another clafs of 
minister*, kept them conftantly fore and i^ignant. This 
lamented grievance has been recently adverted* to, by the 
wifdom of the Britifh miniftry ; and it is not without reafon 
that a timely regulation m this matter is looked to as a 
fource of future tranquillity, that may* be productive of the 
happidt effects, in that late agitated part of the Britiih 
dominions. Of fuch hopes fre^ueitt mention is made by 
the friends of agriculture, peace, and profperity. * 

The exigence of the but den of tithes, in its prefent mode, 
is continually icgrtted, not only as it rdpects Ireland, but 
wherever agriculture is to fh>uriui; but it is hoped, that fo* 

w • i 

long as the wifdom ot the leghlature fhail refrain f tom alter- 
ation, the chief landlords, botli heieand in Ireland, will fee 
the great importance and utility of endeavouring, as gene- 
rally as they can, tq effedt parochial or other ex tenfive perio- 
dic^ eomproinifes for tithes, to the end that lands, $o the 
Jmai.cft farmers and cottagers efpecialiy, may Jbclet pthe-fre/* 
And it is prefumed, the many melancholy proofs which 
have been given to the Proteftant Irifa Clergy of the un* 
happy refentment again# them? or the old fyftem, will indu^ik 
them to concur freely and fairly in fuch a plah. The 
this kind of amicable accommodation can be effeSod^in 
favour of fmall farmers and cottagers of this country, 
the better-'-both for land -owners, tenants, and claimants* 
For though irreligion may enjoy the ridicule frequently 
arifing out of clerical claims foe fmall tithes, the theme 
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is very unpleafant; &nd, confidered as a national check 
on produce, ftill more ferious. 

. The fituation of the poor cottagers of this country, and 
that of the miferable inhabitants' of hut# in Ireland, may 
doubtlefs be confidcred as very different, and that the balance 
of difadvantage^is againft the poor of the fitter country. 
The circumttance of not having a^y dittinct valuable pro- 
perty to value, ^kut on the contrary a precarious fubfiftence 
in poverty, ‘will always operate unfavourably to internal 
peace, wherever the found of property and its importance 
fhall be heard. It is impoffible to give every man in the 
country an ettabliihm'fent as a matter, and a large proportion 
will ever be found, who *vill not covet the care and the re* 
fponfibility — will not ‘extend their views beyond regular 
labour, a cottage, and an ample garden. This ftation, in 
the due order of civil fociety, has its fuffieiently-attraclive 
privileges. But gradation of rank is the beauty of domcttick 
‘life, the bulwark of tlomettick peace * and while emulation 
of 'genius is natural to man, even in the rural departments 
of fociety, fcope ihould be ever provided for its exertions, 
by the mott eafy and impel ceptible tteps of afccndancy. 

Thoie who are acquainted with the prefent ftateof H ales, 
know well, that though the fixe of farm* be confidently 
iacreafed t of latejears, the warm attachment of the multitude 
to their native fojl arifes from their having yet abundant 
caufe of fuch attachment, on account of the numerous 
fmall convenient tenements, *«into which the country is di- 
vided ; and in comparifon of which, the merely polfible 
improvements of condition by revolution are confidered, a* 
they ought to be, but as duft in the balance. Hence, when 
the French landed at Fifiiguard, the unanimity of the nn- 
'meronsTmle farmers, their wives and children, urged them 
in defianc<?ito'|te fhore, «lmoft without a fingle inttance o' 
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difafleftion; and this prominent feature ofc fidelity at once 
put end \o the invafion, nearly without bloodfhed!— 
May this trait in the character of ancient Britons, be omi- 
nous of a general ^nd laftiijg difpofition through the whole 
of an united country, poffdiing within itfelf fo many natural 
means of happinefs, and dignified independence. 1 

Ifjthat attachment- be fo ftrong in a par/ of the country 
where fu peri or farming, tod confequentiy wealth from farm- 
ing, are rarely known — how much ftronge/may we expect 
them to be in diftrifls where the fyftem of management is 
better, and tK opportunities of advantage, by proper exer- 
tion, fo much fupenor! 1'he mod certain and expeditious 
way of rtrei gthening the government of a countrv, is to 
multiply (and this can never bt\ too often repeated^ the 
number of inhabitant who ha;e ptrfoiul property in its 
foil! ; he fhvdy, nurds example of r r.f hnall lnduflr oils 
farmer, functioned in his mdudry by a kind landlord, will 
over-awe hali-a-do/en diilblm. journey men and difordcily 
rnewli.iiijcks; while a m;me;ous pea fan try, rendered happy* 
m their cottages, connected with a little garden, orchard, 
and potatoe -ground, maybe made their examples in fobnety 
and due fuboidinanon. And to Inch an influential piciuie 
of content and quietude, the i.uge irum t-imoufaiturcr may 
b- I tno'den tor much nnpiuved timidity and decency 
among thofe dependent on iuu empLv menu* I ; o*in a com- 
mcrcial country, where the*iouia*> ot employment muff 
fluctuate, the belt Lcutity for the quiet of the lowed ranks 
mult be founded in habits of* # ucconomv and orderly living. 

Thus much on the fubjeAs lau-mentioned, it is hoped, 
will not be confidered u$ improperly introduced in tins dif- 
fertation; tor however uniuitaoi# it might be to rendep 
w’orks of this kind the vehicles of pohiual difeufflon, no 
friend of his country will deny, that the mod important 
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principles of political oeconomy are intimately connected with 
the landed interefc of the (late. The more fucri topics are 
confidered,* the better they will be underftood ; and the more 
the publick mind is enlightened on thefr eflential fubjefts, 
the better will individuals, who have the power of a cling 
fpontaneoufly, be qualified to difeharge their publick and 
private duties, as members of the commonwealth. - The 
larger the aggregate is of fuel! private political wifdom, the 
greater will its weight and importance be found, in aid of 
the generaradminift ration of government; the lefs will be 
necefiarily committed to the hazard of publick fpeculation — 
the lefs to the poflibilhics, to which every period is liable — 
the uncertain and unftable theories of inexperienced ftatcfmcn. 

A radical knowledge cf the true principles of general 
plenty, population, and content, in the country diftricts 
.through the nation, will belt qualify country gentlemen to 
acl in parliament with fuccefs; and to maintain that impor- 
tant dignity to which they have the moft natural and proper 
right. Their language in the fenatc will affume a propor- 
tionate tone of rational authority, founded in knowledge 
and experience; and prove the grand counterpoife of mere 
Academical and theoretic elocution. The confidence of the 
nation may, ^ under fuch aufpicious circumftances, be ex- 
pedied to reft, on a large fcale, with fuch experienced men ; 
arid the h^ppv increafe of their number through the nation, 
would render the*tafk infinitely more difficult than hereto- 
fore for adventurous perfons, t little known but in the circles 
of trading rnoQopoly, and wealth, to fupplant them in the 
important periods of parliamentary eledlion : — a fource ot 
danger this to the real mterefts of a great agricultural, as 
well as trading, country, Trom which it is to be feared manj 
dhad vantages have long been felt to arife, without th« 
means of an adequate remedy 1 — But to return to obferva 
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tions more immediately within the views of a Society 
chiefly agricultural. 

A principal objecl which, has continued fo engage the 
Society’s attention * has been the important one of improv- 
ing the general rkill in live jhcL This is an object' con- 
fefledly of great national confequcnce. And it, cannot but 
afford much pleafure, and a mod favoufable prefage of 
fuccefs, to fee men of the firtt rank and influence turning 
their attention from the comparamcly-batret, atnufements 
of the turf and of the chare, ficun unprofitable horfes and 
J.w-s, to thofe tniinals d' dined for the aid of manufactures 
and the food of man. ( )t luch men Jus Society may boad 
a confiderabie acquiiition of nu tubers. It is now oaome 
a great latimal queftien, It 'I'M v f mat <.attle, jl\^% and 
even Jien.Cy art to .* t ' ./.'nr o* b; nuat u , ow y a a nix- 
tu ic they may he made, the nr. ft pi^tubu ; a : t >•: raljutp ) of. 
•aihnal food ? This queffion proceeds on a iuppolmon, 
now extenfively received as a iff, that it is practicable to 
mcreafe, in a confidcrable degree within the year, (and 
without materially leflening the quantity of grain for fale) 
the quantity of animal food, heretofore produced on the 
fame land, and that food of letter quality', or, in other 
words, more valuable , by leflening the coarfer, cy'id rncreafmg 
twv nner and more profitable, parts of the animals; Slfo by 
Election and admixture in breeding, to mcreafe fhe difpofi- 
tion to fpeedy fattening, and a fpeedy ac<?retion of fle’h and 
fat on thofe parts winch arc the mo A valuable for food, by 
t>> ( pound weight. The effect of thefe purfqits, it is e\ ident, 
muff be placed to the fcore of benevolence, in a conflchrable 
degree, inafinuch as it goes to promote the means of keep- 
ing down the price of animal food, and affording a better 
chance to the labouring claffes of getting a little more nu- 
tritious meat, than thev could be likely to do were fuch 
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improvements ntgle&ed. And when the rapid proguf* of 
canals through the country is confideied, by whicn oeconomy 
it has been fatisfadorily fhewn, that a confiderable lelTening 
of the demand for horfes will be made, and confequently of 
their confumption in corn and hay, beyond the proportion 
of JefTened foil for the canal room ; it is expected, the ad van* 
tage of a larger fupply of animal food will be gradually /elt. 
At any rate it is to be hoped, that by thofe means the in- 
creafcd fupply of* fuch food wall be found proportionate to 
the decree of population, in wtiich, as aforefaid, the country 
is fuppofed to be augmenting. 

From caufes not accurately definable, it is indeed certain 
that a fluctuation in numbers will take place, from period 
to period i but in proporti/>n, or in fome general proportion, 
to the increafe or decreafe of manufactures, and the fpirit of 
agriculture in any country. For mankind, prone to partial 
affection, and connubial endearment, (which chiefly fuller 
reflnrint from the diflkulty of maintaining a family) 
will marry and augment in population, as the profpect of 
fubfiflence increaics, and vice vt 'j<u In a country like tins, 
largely engaged in manufactures and commerce, by means 
of maritime intercom fe, the fluctuation mud alfo be felt, in 
proportion up the circumUances and dilpoliuons of other 
nations refpechng her. independent of fuch cncumflances, 
hef caufes u of fluctuation in numbers mutt depend on her 
internal exertions* in the cultivation of her foil. An in- 
creafed difpofition to extended and improved cultivation 
will operate internally in favour of marriage, and increafe of 
population, though more flo/.ly than in connection with 
toreign commerce. And this internal caufc of increafe may 
be fuppofed to be capable of extension, as far as the power 
of improving the foil, and augmenting its produce, could be 
Carried. A fpirit^ of local induftry increafes the call for 

hands. 
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! ian Js, and operates as a bounty on iparriage. The confe- 
quent incrcafe of numbers re-operates as a call for induftry, 
and the produce of labour. • Thus they might Be mutually 
co n fid ere to a certain degree, as caufe and effect.. And 
independent of exterior influences, the flu&uation would be 
the Id's while thc.increafe might be even and progreffive, 
till ii could proceed no farther, without recouTe to emigra- 
tion. The numerous thoufands, however* of uncultivated 
acres in this country, and the refources of improved culti- 
vation of land, may well convince, us that the period of 
nev elfary emigration, from redundance of population, is not 
yet nearly arrived. In connection wjth our prefen t exten- 
iive foreign commerce, foreign fettlcmcnts, and foreign wars, 
which take out of the country fo m-ny thoufands of people 
annualb, the uncertainty of the^onunuance of fuch foreign 
dramatic, the liability to numerous returns of natives, and tha 
cafialties attending a foreign tupply of proufions, ail taken 
together, leem to call on the prefent period for new anjl 
powerful ecertions in cTilmauon. • 

To provide for the greater! fcale of numbers, and of com 
fequent want of fuftenance, b an object of nccelTary exertion; 
and under tliat Supreme IVvWtdence which governs all 
tlgncs, thoie exertions nuy become powerful «icahs of nrv* 
n >1 ftrurgth and profperity.* 

* . • • 

I o proceed in our c< moderation -> on thfe improvement of 
cattle. — The fpecie* of animals, winch is undei flood by the 
♦erm neat cattle , i , contefiediy a noble ajid graceful ornament 


* In the moil important point v f uew in which thefe ’flyers 
can be eonfidcrui, i.c. the ttwraly the ierious obfener of impro\*ng 
ait and natuie mav indulge a hope, ilui it it be a gi'd for a fin, ha 
number ol inhabitants to lm and be thankful tor the means of , v m- 
for table fuftenance, the combined object may in ufeh beVnnable and 
worthy, in proportion to the extent jo which it mav be carried. 
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of our pafture-ftelds. The varieties arifing from climate, 
fltuation, foil, and other lefs-kncwn cnufes, arJ ohjeCls in 
themfelves of curious observation and ffudy. The varieties, 
arid (hades of difference, are almotl infiiyte; the difference 
in ffrength, ufefnlnefs, and heauty, are no Ids remarkable ; 
and the whole of the fubject affords fcqpe for continual re- 
flection, llcill in the preference, and ingenuity in the arrange- 
ment for propagation. All thefe are not only an allowable, 
but comparatively fpeaking, a worthy purfuit for the inge-* 
nuity of man, to whofe care, and for wliofe fervice, the 
animal in quedion fee ms to have been particularly dedmetl. 

It is not wonderful^ then, that in an age of curious en- 
quiry and experiment men fhoulcl be found devoting much 
of their attention to the improvement of this animal as a 
icience. The progrefs, lb far as it has gone, has rewarded 
both curiofity and cod. It muff be obvious to reflection, 
that, though t{ie ftandard of its beauty and perfection be not 
qafily fixible in the general opinion, there are general prin- 
ciples attainable, by which comparative excellence may be 
ufefuliy determined; and thole principles fecin to be grow- 
ing towards maturity. There are fume particular lhapes 
and features of the annual which, at tint view', feem to chaff 
Jenge a cbmvnon confent, to the character of comely :jpd 
beautiful. This diftinction is the more fpecdily and fully 
difeovered *by thofe who, from the molt conftant habits of 
obfervation, are b*ed acquainted with the hidden qualities 

commonly attendant on particular lhapes and appearances ; 

« 

but moff obfervers agree in foon pronouncing where beauty 
or deformity, fymmetry or its opposite, remaikubly appear. 

In the variety of opinions, not yet i educed to a certain 
flandard, it is not fettled that the greateff difpohtiou to the 
mod profitable fattening, in neat cattle, is proportioned to 
what is generally confidered as tlje moff beautiful ftrifflure 
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of the animal; particularly with regard tft the mould of the 

^ * 

body. But few will be found to doubt, that fuch a difpo- 
fition is commonly connected with fome characleriftics of 
the general frame, (confhtuting what is commonly caHed 
Li Mincf\) as for inftance, tjiat the fmaller and finer the 
head and neck, t^ie liner and clearer the h«rn, the more 
!b dy the eye, the cleaner and more delicate the mouth and 
nofe, the (Trailer the Sack,*the deeper the body, the fmaller 
the bone below the knee, the thinner and loofer the ll:in, 
the finer the hah, &c. the greater is the probability of ex- 
peditious and profitable fattening. 

'That cafual inftances of fuch funning may be found, 
w] ere fome of thefe charavSteriftics are warning, will 
not be denied; for there are, throughout nature, particular 
exceptions to general rules, vouch it may be difficult to 
account for ori any generally-acknowledged principles; but 
if general rules be found) eftablifhed, (as we have before 
had occafion to remark) the cafual exceptions fumifh no 
fund arguments agaiftiT their adoption. On the contra r; 
in pi (-portion a:; general rules are found to be ufeful guides 
in the choice > men are to make, tiie more important it be- 
comes that tlicv be carefully ftudu d and regarded in prac- 
tice. I he fherigth oi prejudice is great; ajid *the opera- 
;»u\ of prejudice in favour of thofe animals vririch have 
long obtained in a dlftruri, is with difficulty overcame. 
Men of the fume purfuits are commonly prone to liope, 

tli.it tliev and their forefathers have not been deceived, or 

' # * • 

Lave not been biameablc m their want oi enquiry’ and their 
habits of realonirv ; and it requires more opennefs to con- 
vicnon, than men of model ate information are commonly 
capable of, to be lead) to admit an enuneous judgment at 
the expence ut their own pie-fnppoild knowledge. And 
f uo many aie to be found, who apparently would rather 

continue 
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continue to fuftain and propagate a difadvantage, than take 
to themfelves the fuppofed difcredit of inferior judgment or 
inferior fuc$ef$i however confequcnt upon the mere acciden- 
tal circumdanccs of their fituation. But this untoward 
difpofitlon among farmers, breeders, and graziers', is now 
happily leflening; and a fpirit of more liberal enquiry and 
conduct feems to be extending through *the nation. 

Fora breeder to poflefs correct nations of the fourccs of 
improvement, it is neceflary to confider, where the mod 
complete animals for his purpoie arc to be found, in a date 
of nature? Analogical rcafoning may induce a general opi- 
nion in favour of finding thofe animals at home, natives of 
the climate, which may be mod uictul and profitable in that 
climate. The probability is, that they nill be found there 
in the mod corf In ed /e* decree; although an opinion has 
been formed, as an exception to the genciul rule m fome 
cafes, and for fome purpofes; an opinion formed alfo by 
analogy, from the known improvement of oui horfes by 

admixture with the native rav.es of .Arabia. 1 his advantage 

» « 

may be real with icfpect t o/% t u, jO.vgtb :n propo>irm to 
the fzc , and as to but whether as to an meieaLd 

dilpofition to matuie and to ratten, < v main points of import- 
ance in the improvement of neat cattle) is not fo clear. 
That qunknels of dep, and drength in proportion to fi/x, 
(betfh important /or draught) may be imparted to the ox 
by fuch admixture^ is little doubted where the experiment 
has been fairly tried. Thcfe advantages are fuppoled to 
iiave been afeertamedby an adnfyviuu of tnt lighter, lmaller- 
boned French, Norimm, and Cjuernfcy, with tome of our 
own. But whether th.s^ production been fu peri or in 
thofe refpects to the unmixed natives or our own ioutiiern 
and fouth-wedern counties on the cuaT n, y t conhdeud 
by fome as doubtful. Others Urungiy maintain the afiir- 
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rtiative; and this is nofmall proof of the general excellence 
of both. Yo our own counties on the coaris, and perhaps 
preferably to thofe parrs of.tne coatts laft-ifientioncd, we 
may expert to refort for our own pureft and moll valuable 
breeds. Devon and ouflex prefent the. .(Uvea for our ap- 
probation. The general fimilaritv is linking, bur foine 
# 

difference, as to coarfenefs about the head and neck, appears 
againll the Suflex race.* • 

In proportion as we recede towards the centre of the 
nation, we difeover the effects of accidental itfixture, in a 
valt variety of colour, fize, and fhape; of comparative 
beauty and clumtmefs; difficult to tyc defcribed. An ai- 
med c* [uciily hereiogemous mixture may be chbowred, as 
the pioduce (if the interior pais <1 beotiand and \ Vales. 
Nor is this variety of deteriorated tinm.ab to be wondered 
at, when it is contidtied how mark am- , nil of late years,^ 
have been the great majority of breetkis to IcIeA'ou and 
nnj i ovcinent, in the propagation of neat Cutt.e. 1 he 
procui ingot the number wanted in the fhoitdivvay fhoukl 
item to hu\c been the main object in view, till a more 
gcncnil intercourfe of breeders, by means of unproved roads, 
be came favouribie to comparative obfervation and know- 
Icditc. An attentive ctimpaiifon of propagated deformity, 

. m :h the Ids mixed and more beautitul droves tram the 
cleiier, warmer atmofpliere of the louHi wcllern ccmlt, 
could not fail to itnkc and* fugged ide^ of more careful 
management in the bJiinefs of , breeding. Thus we feem 
to have been indebted for neV tade. 1 roiri whatever local 
caufe or caufes *t has aiilen, the bid feems to be generally 
admitted m thefe weltern counties, that the county of 
Devon turnilhes the moll uniform and generally-valuable 
ract of neat cattle for the mod iinponant uies, and particu- 
larly for the purpofe* of improving by mixture the ftock of 
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interior diftricts c Nearly fimilar may, perhaps, be the ad- 
vantage pf drawing aid from Snflex to diftridts' nearer that 
county .Other kinds of admixture, for counties nearer 
approaching to nort 1 ern and (after n (bores, may poflibly be 
deemed equally important to them . But this latter idea 
may be confidered as more theoretical, and founded chicflv 
on the probability of Ids deterioration from chance admix- 
ture in new situations. * * 

The partialities of the inhabitants of different dill rids to 
thofe animals they are mod acquainted with, and which 
they can mod ealily procure, are not unnatural; and while 
thofe partialities are connected with a growing care to feiect 
for breeding the faireft and lined individuals of the different 
races and mixtures, the genera) advantage of improvement 
might be going on, though with unequal fuccefs. An 
uniform p? :*refs mu ft not be expected; and the Aandard of 
perfection will never be fixed, There is, however, one 
great fccne of companion and inftruction to w’hich breeders 
‘cannot be too attentive, Or ftoring their minds with the 

t 

principles of this fort of mi >v. iedge, and that is — the London 
mafktt . There they \\.!1 find, weekly, the moft varied 
affemblage of fhape and peculiarity, which any fpot, perhaps, 

on the habitable globe can fuindh. But if fymmetry and 

* 

general excellence arc valuable at once to the breeder and 
c#nfumen> there the inhabitants of the Weft of England 
may difeover advantages in tlreir own favour, which, how- 
ever unworthy to be the fubject ot pi.de and exultation, 
may at leaft ferve tb fatisfy them, that they have no need 
of reforting to diftant Britifn diftnets for improvement of 
neat cattle. There th^ Devonshire beads, both oxen and 
females, and thofe of a mixture from that county, will bear 
the teft of a clofe comparifon with all others around them. 
The obvious finenefs of bpne and offal, and large quantity 
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of valuable flefh, in proportion to the weight of the whole 
animal, and in comparifon with the far-greater part of the 
market, are confpicuous, and we may fairly* prefume, in- 
difputable. 

• • 

The extreme coarfenefs of a very large part of the hearts, 

fometimes brought to that vaft market, may ferve to convince 
an intelligent obferver, that a wide field lies ftill open for 
improvement; howevef fimfde and obvious the principles 
are on which that improvement might have been long 
fince carried to comparative perfection. 

The continued zeal of the members of this Society, to- 
wards t ic a* ainment of fuch an obj^ft, gives fome earneft 
that it will be attained. The publick ploughing- contefts, 
particularly the laft near Piperis-Inn, may be confiderfcti as 
fully proving the excellence of Dev on (hi re oxen, and thofe 
mixed with French, for fpeedy and c fie final labour; info-, 
much, that their cafy performances, on that occafion, have 
become difcredited in other counties. And the expedition 
with which they fatten* aftei many years of profitable la- 
bour, and the fuperior price they will generally produce 
from the butcher, are undoubted proofs that the growing 
preference is well founded. 

The French, ot Norman, race, fo generally heretofore 
pr.'ed for milkincls, gentlenefs, and hardinefs of living, 
will not fail to grow in efteem, for reftnihg and bringifig 
back to a better quality all coarfe and mongrel llock, with 
which they fhali mixed. And the Itature to which oxen 
of this race will grow on mod< n//r, but efpecially on gext, 
keep,* is an anfvver to any objection raifed againft the dimi- 


f This taCt has been iuliy exemplified, under the care of Mr. 
Davis, in the paik of the Marquis of Bath, at Longlea (, and may 
he frequently confirmed bv obfervanon in Swithjicld rnarktt . 
voi. ix. c * nutive 
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native fizc of the cows. But however fomc wefcm gen- 
tlemen and breeding farmers may withhold theif* aflent from 
the advantages hereby held out, (and Tome Inch exceptions 
are to be expected) one principle mud be contended for, in 
the concurrent language of experience and (kill in this 
Society, Tint no offspring , if it can be avoided , JJjould be raifed 
to maturity but from the fin ejl -boned, cleaneff headed, and bcjl- 
fejhed of every Jhck , both male -and female. By a clofe adhe- 
rence to this rule, the improvement that might be made, 
even among his own llock, by a 1 moil any breeder, in a few 
years would become finking, important, and influential. A 
clofe adherence to tpis principle of choice at home, and in 
occafional purchafes’at publick markets, will loon convince 
any^ man of common fcnfe, how unnecefiary it is for com- 
mon farmers to give the epormous prices we have fometimes 
heard of, for chances of improvement in horned cattle ! 


SHEEP. 

Of this animal little remains to J>e faid, in addition to the 
remarks which have been already made in former pages of 
the Society’s publications. That no particular description 
of fheep is likely to be pronounced by the gentral voice as 
bejl for jail Jiiuations , is clear; and the facl is confirmed by 
progreflive experience, and the founded reafon. That the 
Leicejlerfhire , Xjr what are called by the fheep-breeders of 
that county the tuw Leiccjlerjhu e, fort, is grow ing in edima 
tion for inclojures is certain. And it mud be noted with 
plcafure, that among the improvements of thefe breeders 
that of wool is faid to be increafing. If by any happy crofs- 
ing and care they can carry this object coufiderably further, 
without lofing any valuable peculiarity of carcafe for expe- 
ditious fatting and general confumption, they will render a 
further very .material fervice to their country. Whoever 
** looks 
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looks over the largeft Smithfield market, wMl fee abundant 
evidence of the cftimation in which the new Leicefterfhire 
carcafe is held; and though N%hen fatted to thft enormous 
degree in which it has been exhibited at Bath, the meat • 
ceafes to be # a delicate article, either to the fight or tafte— * 
the new Leicefteilhire mutton moderately fatted, as it 
fhould be, is undoubtedly a good article for the nation. It 
has been a matter of freefuent* enquiry, What Can be the 
motive for laying on fuch a quantity of tat, as the Society 
has been frequently treated with the fight of? — If has been 
as frequently fail by perfons enquiring for the reafon, that 
t't'hiy does not appear in this matter — for fuch a quantity 
of fat cannot be ea tmfrcjh, and if fa!tcl \ fuch mutton is far 
inferior to bacon , if not more cojlly* The anfwer coijl- 
monly fug gciied has been, that the fcheTne was doubtlefs in- 
tended to fhew, to what degree of fatncis fuch fheep were 
capable of being fed. This has hill been unfatisfaclory, 
becaufe it has been readily fuppoied, that almoft every other 
race of (hcep may be made equally fat, on paftures and food 
adapted to fat them — and feme in company with Leiceflers* 
The better objects would be to fhew by example. What 
is tlie degree of fatnefs mod proper for any fheep for ge- 
neral confumption; and how foon, on a given kind o£com* 
mon^jod, the animal may be expected to attain that ufoful 
degree of fatnefs? • • 


* Some ftrong adurius for tins hind of flock have doubted, or 
feem to doubt, whcihu piq-nVau fan be rendered cheaper than 
mutton. The \ ail dilllrcnee in the aincle of Jl c aridity is, however, 
io far forth, in favour of ‘'‘vine; th^ expenee of fattening, per 
pound weight, is another branch of th^ qjtidlion lefs cafily deter* 
minable; and wool is an object of gitut collateral confequence. But 
conhdered apart bom this lail .uncle, it would moil likely be Found, 
that lwine, of a good edible fizc, m;i) be rendered cheapell by 
weight. 
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The South^Down race, at once for inclofures and for 
down- walks, are growing in repute after prbgreflive trial. 
The fuperibr quality of the yvool of this latter race, added 
to that of the mutton, will not fail to enfure a continuance 
of the eftimation in which they are held, in a large part of 
South- Britain. The increafing zeal of the SufTex fanners 
for improving, by felecfion and care, their native and inva- 
luable breed of fheep, cannot 'be too much applauded. 
This fpirit was difplayed on a large lcale, in the moft liberal 
manner, at the fummer exhibition at Lewes in 1798 — a 
fpedacle which the Secretary of this Society thought it a 
part of his publick* duty to witnefs*, and it is with plcafure 
he can bear tedimony to the fair and exemplary manner in 
which the exhibition was made. To fee thirty or foity 
farmers bring forth 4 each ten picked ewes of the fame age 
from his flock, and place them in open pens fide by fide in 
a long rank, for the whole country to compare and im- 
prove by, while the premiums feemed to be an inferior ob- 
je£l; and at the fame time exhibiting for premiums and 
fale fome of the fined rams in the country, was no common 
occurrence. The landlords and chief gentlemen of the 
didrief mingling with thole farmers, encouraging their te- 
nants f m their ufeful emulation, and taking a part with 
* 

them in the rural and peaceful conted, were circumdanccs 
•of additional pleafure. 

It is not podlble for the fheep-owners of every great 
diftrifl to exhibit in like manner and to equal effect, for 
few are the races that can Vie with the South-Down*, but 
every race is capable of fome improvement, by - care in the 
feleftion for breeding Jlock; and without fuch care will fail 
of that improvement, if not degenerate. No flock is found 
without (hewing fome difference in goodnefs of (ha pc, and 
perhaps a confderable one in wool. md whenever indi- 
• vidua h 
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viduah appear which arc at once prefetable in both points 
of view, (not only a poflible but a* common cafe) care 
ftiould be taken to preferve them , whether male or female , for # 
propagation This care would foon produce great improve- 
ment. Publick comparifon for final! prizes would eftablifh 
charadleriftic excellences, diffufe emulation, furnifli a mar- 
ket for whatever excellence mi^ht be otherwife. deftroyed, 
and perpetuate the ufeful ftrife. • 

On this topic of fcleftiont or breeding, admonition cannot 
well be too urgent. For the d ifad vantage ariiing from the 
neglect of it is one of the greateft in the rnifmanagements of 
a flock; and than fuch neglect, in common practice, no- 
thing has been more frequent. By :hat kind of attention 
which is fometimes paid to fele&ion* we occafionally Tee 
refpeiSabie farmers bring their flocks to great uniformity of 
iize, and in fome of the longer-legged races and mixtures 
to a gigantic ftatuie; as though all excellence confifted in 
the largenefs and bold appearance of the animal; bearing a 
prodigious pair of horns tipon a large head, and handing on 
legs of equal coarfenefs ! The fleece, if regarded at all, is 
regarded with final! attention to the Anenefs of the pile, and 
elaflic quality for clothing man ufacture. The reverie of 
th\ # Cv>nduit would be attended with no extraordinary 
u cubic: true critical attention might be eaflly paid — -habi^ 
would render it familiar and ck±. 0 htful — the advantage in 
ultimate profit would be certain. 

It is natural for a man to be attached^ o a flock of his 
</wn breeding, and a kind to which perhaps his anceflors 
had been accuftomed ; « total change is a ferious tilings 
and fuch a change fliould never oe lightly refolved on, or 
without a fair comparative experiment, on a fufficient fcale, 
againft the old race of flieep. But obftinate incredulity is 
the enemy of all improvement, ^nd here, on the fubje<3 

oi 
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of change of Jheep , the writer mud not omit an inftance of 
attachment! and perfeverance which he laft fummer had 
# occafion to remark, in a journey from London to Lewes. 

One of the firft cbjehte of fheep dock whhh occurred, 
in the ftage fr«m Croydon, w'as a flock of large fheep at a 
diftance. On approaching them for* examination, and to 
converfe with the fhepherd, they w f cre found to be a flock of 
Wiltfhires. Surprifed to find them within boundaries 
fuppofed to have been almoft facred to the South- Down, 
the writer made the fhepherd explain, as well as lie could, 

the reafon of the choice. He faid, his matter was almott the 

« 

only man in the rfcighbourhood who continued to keep 
this kind of dock; but he believed his matter was afraid to 
alter, led another tod fhould not anfwcr; he having been 
vfed to keep a fatting and lean flock of thefe wethers for 
many years. 1'hnt when bought and font him at Michael- 
mas, they generally, as he underflood, cofl about one 
• guinea per head; what they fetched, when fold off fat, he 
was not quite certain of, but thought the mod common 
price was about two guineas per head.* However, the 
fhepherd proceeded voluntarily to remark, that the lean 
flock of this race were certainly too large for his matter's 
keep^; the^ drolled partly on the w ade and partly on ir :lo- 
(pres in the day, and were folded on the fallows at night; 
but kept theintclves thin and poor in this courfe. That all 
the neighbouring farmers kept South-Dow r n flocks, which 
they reckoned did* better, befaufe they kept themfclves in 
better order on the fame kind f land an, 1 1 >e fame food* I he 
account was in fubdance what one fhould exj>ect to hear, 


* Thefe prices mud be fuppofed to vary with feafons; and prac- 
tical judges know, that to fix, or fuppofe, an average value of Jive 
ftock, on any given number /if years, is not cafy. 


and 
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and which was really heard without njgret, § or difpofuion to 
blame, for his great caution, ,the honeft perfeveringfa’ m.-r. 

We mult hazard, before we leave him, an opinion, that 

though li£ may poffibly gain lefs than fome of his neighs 
• • 
bours for a few years, he is, if no fluggard, one of the moft 

ufeful men of the ciiftrLt. He keeps up a ftandard by 
which many others may prove the value of their experiments, 
and without whofe caution *and fteadinefs more doubtful 
concluiions may be drawn; while foe latent]* of Jus con* 
viction, if a little wrong in itfelf with regard to Zvw, may 
operate at lait the more powerfully in his favour, or that 
of his fuccefior on the fame fpot. Let no man, therefore, 
fneer at or triumph over him, on account of his own early 
fuccefs; but rather rcfped him for Ins aid, in the moft cer- 
tain eftabliftiment of important fads. # 

Thefe reflections will not be confidcred as lu y gelding an . 
idea, that the growing opinion of general advantage from a 
wider introduction of the South-Down breed of fliu.p is 
erroneous; on the contrary, we need not doubt but that 
the growing alteration is defenfible, and will be found an 
improvement to a very confidetable extent. 

Time and obfervation will fhew how far d:dnJ and local 
tn\*r>'jianc:s will affect the continuance of thufc character if- 
tics, which are now fuppofed to belong to the race of 
animals in queftion. Hie natut al bounds ^ff there* be fuch - ) 
ot prefervation as to p yv, (:~l\ and. :yoot 7 rtuy ever be diffi- 
cult to afeertain — and long flakes of obfervation may ehpfe, 
from the prefen t degree of know ledge, before tire idea, now 
ipeculative, may become veriLed, whether any fuppofed 
peculiar race of ftieep, or other ufefif! animals, will, or will 
not, materially change by continued propagation in a new 
iituation? — If the fact: be, that original differences were 
naturally produced by peculiarities of various diftridls, it 

* will. 
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' will, perhaps, not be^doubted, that any confiderable remove 
of any particular defeription of fheep, will be unfavourable to 
the perfeX continuance of their charaXeriftics. But thefe 
reflexions, however well-founded, may furnilh np juft rea- 
fon againft real advantages of frequent removals and trials 
of thofe races, faid to be found, on the whole, the moft 
profitable. 

SWINE, 

Another branch of praXical improvement in live flock, 
though not the moft elegant, may be confidered, in fome 
points of view, as little inferior to the two foregoing, i. e. 
Jzvine. The importance of this article has long been ac- 
knowledged, By its general ufe in victualling the people of 
numerous countries, ancient and modern. What may have 
been the degrees of attention paid to the choice or improve- 
ment of fwine in other countries, or by our anceftors in 
this, may be a fubjeX not eafily fettled, were the enquiry of 
more importance. But from Come caufes, conneXed per- 
haps with the natural indelicacy, and unpleafant effluvia of 
the animal, it has been lefs efteemed as an article of live 
flock, than from its importance it deferves; and, compara- 
tively, few farmers (who are moft commonly the breeders) 
have teen known to pay much attention to its feleXion and 
improved fhape. That negligence, however, has of late 
given place to confiderable care and judgment in many of 
our modern improvers of ftocjc. And never did a negleXed 
animal promife fairer to reward fuch attention. 

Whether we confider bacon and pork as fubftantial articles 
of food generally relifhtd when well cured, or as articles 
which may moft expeditioully be brought in aid of a court- 
try, in a time of fcarcity, the hog is of incalculable value, 
T he vaft variety of refufe liquid, and of vegetable fubftances, 

too 
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too frequently wafted, by which this animal may be partly 
fuftained, in numerous fituations as well as in farm-yards, 
befides the value of its mantire for gardens, orchards, and 
farms, are.better known than regarded. And few are the 
country cottagers, having the benefit of a garden, or even 
tradefmen in towns, who have any confiderable tafck-ground, 
but may conftantly fuftain one or more pigs, and eafily bring 
them to a fize for pork, at fmall expence. # But much of 
this convenience will depend on the kind of fwine which 
ftiall be generally propagated for fale — and fomething on 
the expofure and conftruftion, for drainage and cleanliiufs, 
of the fties in which they are kept. /Proverbial as is the 
dirtinefs of fwine, perhaps few animals will better pay for a 
little attention in a confined ftate, by a conftant draining 
away of their dung and water. Thefe laft obfervations, in- 
deed, £re chieHy applicable to fwine of a fufficient age to be « 
confined for pork or fmall bacon. For porkers, the farmer, 
who thinks it worth his while to cultivate this kind of ftock, # 
has particular advantages of yard-room, in which they may 
range at large without further confinement than convenient 
boundaries around his houfe. And the expedition with 
which a Jitter of pigs, of a natural fmall fize, will grow 
alnjoft fufficiently fat in the open air, and on^lae common 
produce of the farm -houfe and garden, aided by a little re- 
fufe com, is truly encouraging. 

This humble animal appears to furniftf an exception to 
die general theory before- mentioned, the# thofe articles viojl 
advantageous :n any climate may be expected to be found as the 
natives of that chmate. For however valuable our native 
fwine may be rendered by careful fell&ion, it is no uncom- 
mon preference which is now given, either to the genuine 
Chinefe race, or a mixture of that race with fon\e of the 
fmalleft and moft compact of our own. — Certain it is, t 

thr 
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the Chinefe race come fooneft to maturity, propagate faded, 
and for porters are a very delicate and valuable article of 
flock. Their faculty of propagation, if clofely encouraged, 
is extremely rapid. And their power of living and thriving 
on giafs, clover, and other green vegetables, is moft remark- 
able. Their diminutive iize, indeed,, renders them objects 
of only partial edimation; but this is eafily corrected by 
admixture. And to fuch breeders as regard properly the 
utility of fwine, this produce is not the lead: amufive among 
the articles of breeding-dock. 

The frequent killing of roading-pigs, at three or four 
weeks old, may be reckoned among the mod exceptionable 
luxuries of the epicure ; efpecially in a country where fo 
mafiy thoufands of poor are often condrained to live, forxi 
long time together, without a tade of animal tood. They 
might be far better accommodated by a more vigorc^is at- 
tention to the railing and propagation of pork, by means of 
.thefe fad-growing and excellent little animals. — But, if de- 
licacies ire to he dudied, it requites but little conformity of 
the palate to relifh the pints of fuch fmall porkers, as little, 
if at all, inferior to roading-pigs taken from the teat. In- 
deed, one might reafonably confider the Lrger food as the 
mod removed from indelicacy of eating; certainly it i* the 
mod nutritious. 

Large bacon, and the fubdantial ham, the produce of 
breeds on a larger fcale, will be called for, and of courfe 
they will be fufficiently fupp^d by thofe who continue their 
preference to the large breeds of hog*; but the excellent 
famples of middle-ftzed fat and ftore fwine, partly a mixture 
with the Chinefe, whic*h were produced at this Society's 
Annual Meeting of the lad year, furnifhed not only the 
ftronged^vidence of the value of fuch a mixture, but the 
tfioft full recommendation of fuch a beautifully-compail 

breed 
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breed to all -gentlemen, farmers, and others, who think any 
ufeful preference in fwine not below their notice. 

Confidered in a national [Joint of view, fuch ’improve- 
ments v and an ample fupply of the pig-market, are of thd 
firft confequence. For many months together, when beef 
and mutton were at -an enormous price, too high to admit 
of poor, and even middling, families affording to eat them, 
pork and bacon, from a fcafonable exertion o/ the breeders, 
were at fo moderate a price, as to make the fcarcity of other 
articles but little felt. In fome of our markets good pork 
was to be purchafed at little more than half the price per 
pound that the bell beef and muttorfwere fold at. And 
here it mull not be deemed an arrogant claim, which the 
Bath and Weft of England Society may make, to feafonable 
ufefulnefs in this matfer. In the yea** 1796, it will be re- 
collected, how gscat was the alarm through the country 
of an apprehended more general fcarcity than was even then 
felt. The moft ftrenuous exertions for the production of 
potatoes, and the moft fpeedy mcrcale of the number of pigs^ 
were confidered as the moft obvious means, under Provi- 
dential bldfmg, of obviating the threatened difficulty. The 
latter exertion Specially was recommended to the country 
in 3 prelhng paragraph, draw it up at the inftancQoffome of 
our molt active and provident members, and circulated 
through almoft nil the newfpjpers of the natioft. This 
paragraph called on ail perfons who polTefled a fow capable 
of fpeedy breeding, to embrace that mojje of contributing 
a lhare of the general fupply! The confequence was, the 
mc]l fcafonable and expeditious aid. The benefit of the 
happy general exertion was foon felt, to the comfort, and, 
perhaps, in a large degree to the quiet, of the country. And 
this is the more remarkable, when the vaft confumption, 
and neceflary wafte, of furniihing large navies, and armies 
encamped, are confidered. On 
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On a fubje£t of fisch national confequenee, every ufeful 
argument fhould be thrown out by thofe whofe profeffed 
province it is to keep the nation attentive to the great bu- 
finefs pf home fupply, and efpecially at a timewhen fo 
much uncertainty refls on- the practicability of a future 
foreign one. The prefent times &re new and awful. And 
if the bountiful Author of all plenty has not fo great a 
controverfy with this nation as to render human exertions 
vain, vve may humbly hope, that, by continued attention to 
the eafy objefl before us, our fupplyof nutritious food may 
be fee u red ; but the meant muft be employed. Beef and 
mutton are again become uncommonly dear; the prices 
may ftill advance — for the late feverity of the lambing feafon 
may' have been deftrufiive to more than the common pro- 
portion. Should this prove to be the cafe, the effeit will 
*be felt through another year. To numerous gentl|paen 
who will read this book, the reiterated exertions of fmall 
pig-breeding may yet be feafonabie and moll ufcful. If the 
object be worthy at all, attention to the kind of produce 
cannot be a matter of indifference. Not only the fmalleft 
come foonelf to perfection, or to an ufcful growth, but will 
make the greatefl proof on fteamed potatoes, and other 
vegetable Jubilances, with the leaft neceffary proportion of 

corn. Gentlemen will not fail to find amufement, as 

well as prdfit, in this humble fpeciet of breeding, in propor- 
tion to the care they take in felecting their fort — avoiding 
the long, coarfe, l^rge-eared^ large-boned, and unfhapely 
animals, which in many places itill too much abound, merely 
from negligence and want of difcriminarion. 

A remarkable inflanct of this inattention, as it occurred 
to the writer of thefe remarks in his aforefaid journey to- 
wards Lewes laft fummer, may not be improperly fet down 
here, from minutes and>refieciion$ then made. 


In 
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In the diflri£l of the Wiltfliire flpek Another incident 
occurred, which gave rife to fome enquiry and reflexion. 
In an oat ftubble (for fo early as the 3d of jfuguft of this 
year, many oat and barley, as well as wheat, ftubbles were 
to be feenj a large number of fwine, chiefly breeding-fows 
and litters of half-grown pigs, appeared; they were kept by 
two little fwineherdc. Curiofity was excited to clofe in- 
fpeftion. The flock belonged to a neighbouring gentleman, 
who, it feemed, had chofen this branch o£ breeding and 
fattening. The number, which was pretty lar^e, afforded 
a considerable variety of kind and fhnpe. A more hetero- 
geneous mixture will be feldom feen i a breeder’s poffeflion. 
The variety was moll remarkable among the fows. The 
principal boar was a mixture from the Chinefe bre<;d— 
handfome in the bodv and limbs^ btir unnaturally long and 
coarfe m thu head. On the whole, he feemed to have, 
greatly differed : n fliape from injudicious admixture. The 
offspring generally partook of his figure, in the lead agree- 
able particularities. Ufcful as this kind of animates to this 
country, and moft others, in different parts of the world, 
perhaps none has received in England lefs critical attention 
from profefled breeders. The lefs reafon can be affigned 
for this neglert, becaufe no animal may be confidered as 
naving fewer points of profit attaching to it, beyond the 
fpeedy growth and maturity of the carcafe’ The covering 
of coat and lkin are chiefly of very fmall confequence to 
manufactures. i'he quantity or coarfenefs of bone and 
oflal are objects which wiH be deemed of no lefs confe- 
quence than in other animals; at lead in proportion to the 
general value. Hence it ihou!J fcem, that a very Ample 
procefs of rcafoning would fix. the peiftction of this animal 
to the quicknefs of its growth to maturity, and its greateft 
proportion of the moft valuable parts of the carcafe. And 

• theft 
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thefe objects be eafily allowed to attach to the fmallcft, 
moft compaft, and fimll-bontd bodies. The Cbinefe race, 
or that mixed with one of our, own fmalleft and moft fuitable 
varieties— or rather with individuals of fuch defcriptions, 
which may be [defied for the purpofe , and the produce after- 
wards kept rdiftin& in propagation, feems to be the Ample 
plan for excellence in this bufmefs. — When it is confidered 
that the fmaller animals are certainly not lefs prolific, and 
fooncr come to the period of breeding than large ones — that 
they will fuofift on fhorter food, get fpeedily into good cafe, 
where large ones will look lean; fat fooner, and when 
killed, yield meat more fine for general confumption, as 
pork, or as finall bacon; that none excel them in flavour; 
oneihould think the balance in favour of the careful propa- 
gation of fuch a race, hy fiich a breeder as we have alluded 
, to, would have been almoft certain ; — that it was next to 
impoflible for an educated man of fortune to engage on fuch 
a fcale of breeding, with ideas fo incorrect! At any rate, 
the change- medly fyftem, while it betrays want of reflection, 
ufcful tafte, and the proper fpirit of example, is certainly to 
be blamed. We have often heard of large fwine-breeders, 
for the purpofe of general experiment as to profit, when 
compared with other kinds of flock; but we ha\e feen too 
little of djerimination and fjlcm in fwine-breeding itfuf; 
as" though this tfpimal, which, from its aforefaid quicknefs 
of propagation, and the different convertible ufe> of ns flefti, 
is, perhaps, (like the poratoe among vegetables) of more 
real confequence to the bulk ofr the nation than any other, 
were to be the laft to receive improvement. The gentle- 
man in queftion, howe\«sr, more certainly than the farmer 
with the Wilr flare flock, we may ftill pronounce ufeful to 
fociety on a wrong principle ; and if he has per fe\ trance 
enough to continue loag in negligence and error, we will 
* hope 
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hope that dozens of his neighbours, and Aany cafual ob- 
fervers by thd way- fide, (hall profit by his bad example* 

MART for CATTLE, See. 

The better to bring under publick notice, and to promote 
the fale and diffufion of valuable (lock, this Society has 
judged it ufeful to inftitute, on the day following the Annual 
Meeting in Bath, a Mart for fuch fale; and to* invite the 
attention of fpirited members of the Society, and the pub- 
lick at large to this object. — The Mayor and Corporation 
of the city, having been confulted on the occafion, replied by 
the fulieft approbation and concurrence* and it remains to 
be feen, how far, under luch united patronage, the publick 
improvement (hall be benefited. — It is not intended to 
courage an expofure of cattle of all Voch and qualities — 
that would not anfvver the main views of the Society; but 
chiefly thofe, wheriter neat catric, fheep, horfes, or fwine, 
which have either real or fuppoied excellence, in their le- 
veral fhapes and qualities^to recommend them. It js con- 
fidered that a fuppofition of excellence may be attached to 
fome animals of fmall value; but if the exhibition be made 
trom that motive, however erroneous, the contrail: that may 
be formed by placing fuch fampies by the fide of more per- 
Ua*W beautiful ones, and before the belt judges, may 
anfwer an important end, by rectifying errors of opinion,* 

and improving the general judgment. •-The fcafon of 

T he year is favourable to a large confumption of fat animals 
ot various kindb at Bath, and tonfequently to the obtaining 
of fair prices. The numerous company of gentlemen, and 
capital farmers, then commonly in town, wull moft likely 
render the rifque very final! indeed, of having to drive back, 
tor want of fale, any lean itock, that may be particularly 
excellent m its kind. 


WOOL. 
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The . prbgrcfs of particular branches of our woollen 
• manufactures, and the particular ftate of European politicks, 
have lately contributed to raife the price of bpanilh wool 
to an uncommon height, proportioned to the difficulty of 
importation. This gradual effect has at length alarmed the 
fine broad-cloth manufacturers,' and apparently fo the 
Board of Agriculture . Much is due to the timely exeitions 
of all publick bodies, actuated by patriotifm, and moving 
with difcretion; efpecially in critical times; and if their 
exertions (tiould even fail of the fuccefs they aim at, the 
motive is good, and will directly or indirefily produce fome 
good effefis. The publick mind muft on many occafions 
be ftimulated, befort it .will feek expedients, -or underitand 
the power of devifing them ; and no effort, on the great 
whole, can be ufelefs in the field of knowledge. 

Any effort to fupply, from native produce, the place of 
a foreign import, in fo great an article of confumption as 
wool, may prove ineffectual ; and, on our prcfcnt fcale of 
manufa£ture and trade, mo/t likely will do fo. It may be 
found impoffibte to fupply all our looms and merchants 
from pur own flocks, however , improved — however at- 
tempted to be multiplied; but though multiplication cannot 
’be puflied beyond natural bounds — improvement of our 
flocks, by that detection and admixture which have been 
already dwelt on, may go far . as far as it can be ear- 

ned wifely, it is our duty to carry it. And though the 
fyftem of driving our flocks over the hiils of extenfive dif- 
tricis, to eounterafte varieties of atmofphere, cannot be 
realized here as in Spain; we may by feieclion, by crofllng, 
by cotting in winter, &c. gradually add a much larger num- 
ber of fine fleeces than the difference between “ 300,000 

and 
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and 500,00 cf’* annually. And, perhaps, much more than 
this may be done, with fome pational advantage too, as to 
the carcafe, without materially trenching on the fupply of. 
different khads of wool wanted for the various other wdbllen 
manufactures of the kingdom ; the lofs of an% of which 
muftbe guarded againft. — But if, afar all, there be found 
exifting pofitive reafons why we jhall want a foreign import 
of this raw material, thofe pofitive reafons neethrot ferioufly 
alarm us. Our tried and known ability to purchafe and 
pay, fo long that ability lafts, {and it will laft as long as 
foreign demand for our broad-cloth) will always fecure us 
a preference, direCUy or indirectly, In foreign markets. 
Any exception to this rule mud be temporary, and will moft 
likely be gradually rectified, when it fball occur ; for even a 
fcarcity will foon be followed by a reflux and abatement in 
the market, as in the cafes of mod other marketable articles. 
In the mean time there can be no doubt, but that for home 
confumptlon the quantity of Englifh wool, fofar as it can be 
fpared for making beft cloth, may be rendered fufficiently fine 
for all the purpofes of warmth and decency. Thefe confi- 
derations may ferve to fet the minds of Englifhmen much 
at eafe refpeCting apprehenfions of any permanent difficulty, 
or wlvance in the price of woollen clothing. C6rn, fruits, 
and fat and lean animals vary in price, according to thj general 
demand, and the quantity on the market. So alfo cotton, 
hemp, flax, filk, wool, &c. j^pd we have fmall reafon to ap- 
prehend, from the prefent ftat^of F urope^nd its manufac- 
tures, that this country is in danger of differing any 
material prohibition or rivalfijip. 


* See the fpeech of Lord Somervillf to the Board Df Agri- 
culture, March 14, 1799. 
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I iiele coniiderations are judged feafonablq, by way of 
balance to the otherwife gloomy idea, that our power of 
home fupply is unequal to all '‘our demands for wool; and 
that it mujl be unequal feems clear, from various points of 
calculation. For if it be true, as has been ftated, that in 1 797 
were imported into this country more than 30,000 packs, 
each about 2cwt. or 6,7 2 0,000 lbs. of Spanifh wool; that in 
a time of peace an average Import of 25,000 packs, or 
5,600,000, may, according to former averages, be required; 
and that, reckoning 31b. to the fleece, 1,866,666 additional 
fheep in this country would be required to fupply the demand, 
we could not expeft; to augment our flock of fheep in that 
proportion, without changing the tafle of the inhabitants 
veuy largely from other articles to mutton, as food. And 
could we even do that, the large decreafe of the number of 
beeves and calves muft alarmingly decreafe the home fupply 
of neat (kins for leather ; the different kinds of which have 
already advanced far more in price than wool has done, Nor 
is leather fo little important, but that a proportionable in- 
creafe of imported fkins mujl be' had, under all the expetvfive 
difficulties that may pofiibly attend it; — perhaps greater at 
fome future time than the import of wool itfelfl 

Refpe£fi/ig Englirti wool, (undoubtedly a very important 
articte) a general complaint cxifls, that the growers of im- 
proved fleeces are now unable to procure from the buyers a 
price for fine wool, proportionate to the improvement of 
quality. This difeour aging ci&tmftance operates much 
againft improvement ; and fof this rcafon it lias been fug- 
gefted, that it is defirable to have convenient local depofitariej 
for line wool, in principal parts and places, near the cloth- 
if% manufactories, tp the end that a better diftinCtion of 
the prices may be made and fettled.— Such an alteration 
muft be gradual ; but the looncr a beginning is made, the 
• better 
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better encouragement will be fecured fo» our home improve- 
ments of quality. In the W eft of England, th^ chief corn- 
market towns, and the port of Briftol, are confidered as the 
moft favoqrable places, for the eftablifhment of fuch yfefuT 
marts. W ool, to thofe towns,- may eafily be fent on loads 
of com, and by trading veflcls, # 

Under the idea of inciojure , the writer mud refpe&fully 
refer to fome particular opinions delivered the Monthly 
Reviewers , in their remarks on his Introduction to the 
Kighth Volume of thefe Papers ,* but he muft firft exprefs 
thcpleafure he felt on finding his fentiments, on important 
topics in general, approved and applafcded, both by thefe 
able criticks, and the authors of the Analytical Review , for 
the fame month. To ftand under the faneftion of fuch 
judgment, is at once flattering arfd. encouraging to a man 
whole warmeft wifh is that of contributing to the improve- 
ment, mental and focial, of his trilpw-citizens. 

The Monthly Reviewers laudably deprecate the confe- , 
queue es of a permanent general Incloi'ure Bill, net duly 
guarded by chwfes and provisions, founded on the moji liberal 
and patriot ick principles . — In this general fentiment they are 
joined by every wife and good man, who has thought on 
the fubjcT What* thofe claiyo are! provjhm .fhould be, 
might become (like all other queftious) fubjeits of Ibme 
variety of opinion; but m the event of a Serious* attempt 
to frame fuch a bill, it is probable me fhades of difference 
vvou Id not be very w ide, %> the moft important points. 
We might fairly hope to fee* the interefU of the Lord of 
the Manor and of the Rector, with an allotment of land for 
* he poor, and for wood plantation, duly adjufled, according 
to their refpe&ive importance. But any ? imperfection, con- 
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fequent on the of human forefight, might be after- 
wards feflened; and the perfeflion of a bill, which would 
bear, as to its principles, the moft able criticifm, and in its 
application the fevereft trial, may be expe&ed,/ as a fair 
confluence of due deliberation. 

But one, and a firft, objeft of fuch a bill muft be, the turn - 
ing the gvttiUJl pojftble quantity of land to an improved account. 

, Now, with«dBthe deference which the writer feels for fuch 
authority, he mufl beg leave, in the name of many Mem- 
bers of this Society, to differ from the Monthly Reviewers, 
refpe&ing their claim of “ a very wide border to be pre- 
ferred on each fide of the publick roads.” — Cui lonof If 
to be cultivated^ would if not be better inclofed ? And can 
it Ue equally produftivp if uncultivated ? If the benefit of a 
fummer track for horfes and carriages were any obje£t, it 
would be chiefly an half-yearly one \ and would not the ufe 
be fo far forth deftru£Hve of the natural produce, for any 
.kind of food ? Where there arc no fummer roads, will not 
briers, rbfhes, docks, thirties, and numerous weeds abound ? 
In flat, and in all moift fituations, fuch a ufe of borders 
would be prevented by frequent croft trenches y to carry off the 
water from the roads to the main ditches. Where fuch 
borders *are referved for digging^wir or gravely are they rot 
dbmmonly deformed and dangerous ? If fuch large reser- 
vations are to be made for cafual fencing in, for the future 
purpofe of cottage -building and g&dcnsy is not fuch a general 
provifion improvident as to tl^fcale of it ? Uncertain as to its 
ufe ? And liable to become ragged and irregular by that ufe ? 
If u be called for, as a fpace by the way-fide, for the grazing 
of cattle for cottagers, to which no man has a particular 
right, and which, therefore, no man will take any pains to 
keep decent, it mufl be lefs valuable to individuals than a 
final! pjirion of t>ir ow*i^ fenced in and appropriated. 
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If, Iaftly^it beconfidered as a benefit to the publick, for 
the browfmg of ftray or travelling cattle ; it mi$ be a benefit 
to that publick, purchafcd at* a Infs, in proportion as a rude 
uncultivated furface is lefs produflive and valuable ttyan an 
inclofed and improved one. The common modern allow- 
ance, therefore, of forty feet fhould feem to be # abundantly 
fufficient, for all ufeful jmrpofes. 

But if thefe Arid lures are infufficient objgftions to very 
vide borders , the writer would be extremely hapjiy to rectify 
his ideas by r he fuperior ones of the gentlemen, whom he 
now prefumes to addrefs, if they would be pleafed to exprefs 
them — for few men can think more highly of their abilities — 
no one can wifh more to avail hirnielf of their criricifm. 

RefpeSiing the articles which compofe this volume, they 
wall be found to be mifccllaneoi£>, as heretofore. — And as 
one or more of them may be liable to a former objection, • 
/. c. of being fomewhat foreign from thebufmefs of agricul- 
ture, and on that account the lefs proper, it is right, oncf 
foi all, to offer the general anfwer to fuch objections. 
This Society has from ns commencement given its chief 
attention to agruultv'-id fubjetls; but, as its title has al- 
ways announced a more genua! fcope of patronage, by ta- 
ung in Artsy Main j a hn e^ and Comment, it is confidered 
as perfectly confident with its plan, to admit occSfional 
papers from ingenious writers, which may-rank under either 
head. And fuch writers, on topics of general concern, 
whether members of thi^Society or not, will not fail to be 
treated with reijn X — and the Society’s invitation of their 
correfpondence is hereby again renewed. 


W. MATTHEWS, Secretary. 



N.B. It having been judged proper to give in this volume 
Mr. SoleV lilt and charaHers ofEngliiJi Grades, the qupftion 
of giving alfo engraved Ipecimens, to render the article more 
complete, dfd not efcape the Committee. But to avoid both 
improper incumbrance and expence, it was deemed lutbeient 
to give engfavings of about one dozen of the moil valuable 
Meadow-GralTes, as ranked by our judicious botanid. That 
number of engraved Ipecimens is th»*ret<»ie gi\en, and it is 
hoped with fufficicnt accuracy, r.; * n.ddc th» ^-ninvi farmer 
to diftinguiih them in his paduies, ji.d to col;* i f tin o God 
if he pleafes. f 

Tbofe Plates to be placed togethc* be t^n png* s tot, 10 3 
The Plate of Harrows, Drag ., Dram Pi agh, &.e. bet wem 
pages 2 1 -i and 215 

• Tiie Table of the Weight ot Stock between 200 on- 201 


. . ERRATA. 

In'introdudlion — 4th line from the bottom, p. viii. for 7I. read 7#. 
. Page 9?, rea d Art. X. 

105, read Art. XI. 
no, read Art. XU. 

130, 6th line from the bottom, for an ingenimut read ingtnicut. 




LETTERS 

TO 

THE BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE SOCIETY 


ARTICLE 1. 

A At **>o of Experiments in the Culture of Po 
tatoes, n ith Remarks on the same , and on the 
general Culture of this valuable Root „ 

(By the Rev. Alexander Campbell.) 

sir, Kikalmonclly Nqv. 1, 1795. 

TN confequcnce of your application to me through 
Mr. M c Neill, I fend you an abftraft of the rcfult 
of my Experiments on Potatoes, with fome obferva- 
rions arifing therefrom. As your being at Bath leads 
me to fuppofe, that you intend laying them before 
the very refpeftable Society $n that place, for the 
vol. ?x. a advancement 
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advancement of agricultural knowledge, I have like- 
wife fent an account of the method by which I raife 
much greater crops of that valuable root, as appears 
in the experiments, in foil which you know is fai 
front being good. 

Sometime ago I invented a plough, the fock or 
lhare of ‘which is fo formed as to render a coulter 
unneceflary, and is attended with all the advantages, 
without the defers, of that indrument. It makes 
the plough fitter for cutting up diff land, and it pre- 
vents it from being choaked by dubble. Were this 
fock, and a muzzle, or plough-regulator, (likewife of 
my invention) and thp common wood-work, added to 
one of the cad-iron bodies, invented by the Rev. 
Mr. Cooke, and mentioned in the Bath Papers, vol.v. 
page 429, I think it would make a ftronger, a more 
compleat, caller drawn, and, when the durabi- 
lity is taken into the account, a cheaper plough, 
and better fitted for making good work, than any 
that has been hitherto ufed. And if one of thofe 
bedies were fent as a pattern to this country, 
the above-mentioned parts of my plough could be 
added to it here: and if on trial it anfwercd tin 
above expectations, it might be copied by the foun- 
dery at Greenock, and then the ufe of it become 
general. The advantage to the country at large, 
and even to perfons having fuch intereft in it as you 
have, would probably be greater than I at prefent 
can have any conception of. Nor am I without the 

plcafing 
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pleafing hope, that this conjun&iorf of the improve- 
ments of two clergymen, in different parts .of the 
united kingdoms, may prove equally acceptable to 
both countries. May the tinie foon arrive, when 
it (hall be the united wilh of all defcriptions of people 
amongft us, that our caft-iron guns may be made 
into caft-iron bodies of ploughs, our fyocds into 
plough-fhares, and our fpears into pruning-Jiooks > 

I have invented mo fmall Harrows, for the ,pur- 
pofe of the horfe -hoeing hufbandry; and I have made 
an improvement on the harrow for ‘common opera- 
tions, which removes its defefts, and renders it fu* 
perior to thofe invented by Mr. Trefery and the 
Hon. Mr. Sandilands. A defcription of them, 
and of the (hare and regulator, or of the whole of 
my plough, if you defire it, lhall be fent you. 

That Bath may contribute to your health, 3s its 
valuable Agricultural Society does to the good of 
the community, is the fincere wi(h of. 

Sir, 

Your moft obedient 

And very humble fervant, 

ALFX. CAMPBELL. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON" POTATOES. 






Inches diftant 

In the Rowe. 

Value per Acre of 
the produce af- 
ter the 8eed fe 
deduced. 

£• *■ *. 

ROW* ^ I i 90. 
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Small whole potatoes • 

- 

- 6 

16 

6 7f 

9. 

Large" pieces - - 

- 

- 

- 3 

15 

1G 6 

3. 

Large pieces - - 

- 

- 

- G 

15 

8 6 

4 . 

Large pieces - - 

- 

- 

- 12 

13 

4 1} 



In 

1791 . 


* 

1. 

Large whole - - 

- 

- 

- 6 

IS 

is 1 ; 

2 

Small whole - - 

- 

- 

- 3 — — - 

16 

1 

3. 

Small whole - 1 - 


- 

- 6 

17 

n 9 ;- 

4. 

Small whoJe - - 

- 

- 

- 12 

17 

3 6 


Small pieces - - 

- 

- 

- 6 

1G 

1 5i 



In 

17 

92. 



L 

Small whole - - 

- 

- 

G — 

ID 

7 1 ; 

9. 

Large whole - - 

- 

- 

- 6 

IS 

18 1 ; 

3, 

Large whole - - 

- 

- 

- 12 

IS 

9 !>! 

4. 

Large pieces - 

- 

- 

- G 

1 s 

3 0 

5 . 

Small whole - 

- 

- 

- 1 2 

IS 

l K 

6. 

Large pieces - 

- 

* 

-12 

ltl 

1J G 


In 1 : 

79*1 


Table 2. 
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Middle-fixed whole 



. 1 % 

.3 2 

fi 0 ; 

4. 

Small pieces - - 


- 

- 1 2 

2 9 

19 e,‘. 

6. 

Small whole - 

» 

- 

- 1 0 

2<J 

U 111 

5 . 

Small pieces ► - 

- 

- 

G — — 

29 

17 6 ! -; 

7 . 

Small whole ♦ 

- 

- 

ft 

2(> 

19 3 ; 

3 . 

Middlofized whole 


- 

5 - - 

25 

7 5,’, 

o. 

Middle-fixed, confined to 

one 




eye and Item* - 

- 

- 

- 12 

23 

' “ 111 


« 




Without 
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Without dung in 1 795, after dunged potatoes. 





£* 

j. 

d. 

7 . 

Middle-fized whole - 

-* - 6 

28 

11 

7* 

2 . 

Large pieces - - 

- - 12 

26 

1 

ioA 

4 . 

Small whole 

- - 12 

— • ih 

2 


5 . 

Middle-fized whQle 

- - 12 

__ 24 ? 

2 

11A 

0 . 

Middle-fized whole 

• - 9 

23 % 

19 

5 rr 

3 . 

Large whole - - 

- • - 12 

23 

10 


1 . 

Shoots - 

- - 12 

'if 

11 

9 tc 


The real produce from 50 yards of row, planted 
with Ihoots, was only 2 pecks 5-i9ths, but only 63 
of 1 50 came up; ifnonehad failed. Ae produce would 
have been no more than what is (fated in the table. 

[This calculation, then, it is fu^poted, goes on the fup- 
poiition that the r 50 Ihoots had borne in the proportion 
<n which the 63 did.] 


EXPERIMENTS ON POTATOES, 

iro*. 

TABLE i. 


Valtfe pet Acre cl 
the graft produce. 


£■ .*• d. . 

1 Undunged pot. ’tors after dunged turnips 25 19 8 T U 
' . Undunged, aftn dunged fallow - - - 2/10 2 T 6 T 

3 , Undunged, fuuihtuted for adurnmer fallow 14 10 4 T \ 

. Purple hearted, dibbled in the ;jp of a well- 

dunged row - - - 48 JO 0 ^ £ 

5 , White kidney, planted in die lam 5 manner 27 2 5 f £ 

6 • White kidney, upon much dung in the row 2Q O 

7. White kidney, upon little dung - * - 24 10' 8{| 

8. White flat potatoes, upon little dung 30 19 O 

• TllC 
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The foregoing' tables are an abftraft ©f the refult 
of experiments, made by Alexander Campbell, 
. mjnifter of Kilcalmonell, in Argyldhire, on different 
methods of planting potatoes, in the yfears 1790, 
1791, 1792, *794> and 1795, with a view to difeo- 
ver whether it is more beneficial to plant them large 
or fmalh whole or in pieces, and to afeertain the dis- 
tance at which they lhould be Set in the row. 

Similar experiments were made in 1 793 ; but fome 
inequality in the foil, which was not obferved in due 
time, rendered them not Sufficiently accurate for the 
pprpofe in view. 

There is a Separate fet of experiments made in 
1794, and the purpofe of which will be obferved by 
infpe&ing Table 1 , for that year, and attending to 
the observations which refer to it. 

Each of the experiment rows in 1790, was 75 yards 
in length; in 1791 and 1792, 200 yards; in 1794 
and 1795, 50 yards. The numbers prefixed to the 
rows .in 1794, table 2, and in 1795, point out the 
order, or ffixta polition, in which they frere 
planted. 



Above is a fpecijnen of the manner in which the experiment tables were originally conltru&ed. 
If the preceding abftrafts are not reckoned fuflicient, the,full tables can be fent. 
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Extract from EXPERIMENT on POTATOES in 1794 . 
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Thefe potatoes *were planted in rows upon dung, 
except where it is otherwife mentioned, and then 
povered up with a double earth-board. Jin 1790, 
1791, and 1792, the rows were three feet, and in 
1 794' and. 1 795, two feet and a half afunder. This, 
with the difference of feafons, will account for the 
greater .produce in the lafl: two years. The diftances 
at which the potatoes were planted in the rows, were 
meafured by a ftick with notches, and taken from 
the centre of the potatoe-fets. Care was taken to 
have the rows as equal in quality of foil as poffible, 
apd to have equal juftice done them in manuring, 
where manure was appliec^ and in horfe-hoeing 
them. The quantity planted and raifed was carefully 
marked in the field by the author of the experiment, 
and no part of the procefs of management was in- 
ti rufted-to any other perfon. 

In the experiments, the acre is the Englifti ftatute 
acre, of 4840 fquare yards; fo that when the rows 
are three feet afunder, 4840 yards of row make an 
acre* When the rows are two feet and half afunder, 
it will take 5808 yards of row to make an acie. 
The bolls and pecks are the Lenlithgow meafure, 
and the Amfterdam lb. is ufed as a meafure of com. 
pound parts, being the 19th of this peck; the value 
affixed to the potatoes is the price they produce, 
comm . ann. at the Edinburgh market. 

From the comparatively-fmall produce of potatoes 
confined to ‘one eye and item, (fee experiments in 

* 794 , 
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*794> table ii, row 2) the method,* recommended by 
fome writers on farming, to pull away the fupernu- 
merary Items, is evidently improper. It would like-, 
wife appear, that the doftrine broached by 'Dr. 
Anderson, that the acreable produce depends on 
the weight of feed, is : 11 founded.* The potatoes in 
row 2 were not only confitfed to one eye 4 f>ui_to one 
(tern, by pulling up the fupernumerary ones. This laft 
precaution became the more neceffary, as ftefns were 
found iffuing in abundance from potatoes which had 
been deprived of all the eyes; and even from two out 
of twelve potatoes*, which had been planted after all 
the outer furface was pared pfF* The rcfult was, 
that row the 2d, though it had mod weight of 
feed, had the lead: produce of all the experiment rows; 
it had more than four times the quantity of feed, 
contained in row 4, the produce of which, however, 
exceeded it at the Edinburgh prices, by more than 
61 . per acre. The produfrivenefs of potatoes, then, 
is probably, not occafioncd by the weight or quantity 
or*the fets planted, but by their having that number 
of round and perfefr growths, which'the foil they 
feed in can bring to perfection. The general rcfult 
of the experiments is unfavourable to the opinion, 
that the weight of bulb has any effeft in determining 


* We think it right to obferve, that Dr. Anderson having ac- 
cidentally feen the MS. of this piece before it went to the prefs, con- 
fidcred this remark as an erroneous deduction from his reafoning, 
and, with his ufual candour, lie will readily explain wherein. 


the 
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the quantity of produce ; in moil of the five years 
experiments, the produce from pieces of potatoes 
was inferior both to large and to fmall whole pota- 
toes; yet, in general, the pieces exceeded the fmall 
potatoes , in weight of feed. 

Though the large and fmall potatoes, mentioned 
in the experiments, are relatively fo, compared with 
one another, yet fome of thofe, called large ones, 
might, perhaps, with more propriety, be denominated 
middie-fized potatoes. An acre of very large pota- 
toes would require a quantity of feed fo great as to 
deter any perfon from planting them; nor is it 
likely, that the produftivenefs of potatoes will con- 
tinue to increafe with their fize. There is certainly 
a maximum and minimum , a ne plus ultra in the quan- 
tity of potatoe feed, as well as in every thing elfe. 
The raiddle-fize of the human fpecies, as well as of 
the different fpecies of other animals, are the befl 
calculated to undergo fatigue and labour; they are 
therefore more perfeft in their kind, and confe- 
quently fitter to anfwer all the purpofes of thfcir 
creation. May we not argue from analogy, that 
potatoes of a moderate fize are the moll perfeft in 
their kind, and confequemly the bed fitted to fend 
forth thofe vigorous ilioots, which infure a well- 
fi^ed and healthy progeny? 

The greater the number of llrong fibres and roots, 
the more do they fearch for food, and the more 
earth do they difplacg in the courfe of their grow- 
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ing ; which divides the foil more iftinoteljr, and gives 
it the advantage of better pulverifation; and the 
greater abundance there is of leaf, the more nourifli- 
ment is etoraCtedfrom the air and dews, which are 
thus made to co-operate more with the .vegetable 
pafture in* the foil, in bringing the plants to per- 
fection ; and the thiclc foliage of the crop’ bv„ its um- 
brageous (hade, has the fame ameliorating qualities 
with a heavy crop of peafe or beans, in deftroying 
weeds, retaining the dews, and preventing the 
drought from penetrating and exhaufting the foil. 

It is to be obferved, however, that too many, as 
well as too few, ftems are unfavourable to the preva- 
lence of fibres, and to the luxuriance of the leaves;. 
Perhaps pieces about 2 oz. weight, are the mod pro- 
per for being planted, and whole potatoes from that, 
weight to one ounct; thefe tnay be called large 
pieces, and fmall potatoes; and from them, it is pro- 
bable, there will iflue a fufficient number ©f ftems to 
produce as many, roots as the immediately furround- 
in£ earth can bring to perfection. To produce 
more, would make the roots fmall;’ to produce 
fewer, woqld give a lefs quantity of root from 
the acre. 

The roots procured from fmall whole potatoes, 
and from large pieces, both planted at 12 inches 
diftance in the row, were better fized than thofe 
from large whole potatoes ; and the roots from plants 
at 1 2 inches were larger than from plants ar 6 . 

• Larffp 
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Large potatoes planted whole at any diftance, and 

•whole potatoes or pieces at a nearer diftance than 
j a inches ra the row, fend forth fo many Items, that, 
like Cattle upon over-ltocked paftures, they (tarve 
each other, and the produce is dwarfiih. 

Shoots, fmall pieces, and potatoes confined to one 
Item, or_it very few, refemble cattle upon pafture not 
nearly (locked; which, therefore, cannot make the 
proper returns to the owner. Large potatoes are 
more eafily difengaged from the foil than fmall ones, 
and are more readily perceived at the time of taking 
them up; and therefore are in lefs danger of being 
left ungathered. They take lefs time in gathering, 
which makes the expence of that operation fmaller; 
and they fell better in the market. An obje&ion to 
them, that they are not fo eafily boiled, is removed 
by fplitting them, which will likewife make them 
drier, and better tabled. Thefe advantages, attend- 
ing the produce of fmall potatoes and large pieces, 
added to the ceconomy in the article of feed, and 
the faving of time in planting them, feem to balance 
sTny little fuperiority, in point of quantity, gained by 
planting large tvhole potatoes at 1 2 inches, or any 
fize of potatoes or pieces at a nearer diftance in 

t 

the row. . 

Roots, fo fmall as not to be difiinguifhable from 
the produce of curled potatoes, ought never to be 
planted where potatoes are fubjefl to that difeafe. 
From eight potatoes, “the produce of one curled one, 

• planted 
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planted in 1795, three came up air led, and that in 
a farm where it was* a matter of difficulty to find a 
curled plant, upon which* to make the experiment. 

A difadvantage attendant upon planting (hoots in- 
ftead of potatoes is, that they do not ripen near fo 
foon, and are therefore more expofed to injury from 
the equinoctial gales,* and. from early froft; neither 
do they admit of being planted fo early* as potatoes, 
as they are more delicate, and more apt c6 be hurt 
by the cold. But the chief difadvantage is, that 
many of them fail entirely, or .become fuch bad 
plants as to have very little produce.* 

Obfervatiuns on the •Experiments, 
table 1, in \ 794. 

Obfervation ift. It is of great confequence to the 
farmer, to pay attention to the kind of poratoe ufecj 
for planting: fee tile amazing difference between 
No. 4 and No. 5. Though the moll productive kind 
fhould not be the bell tailed, it ought however to be 
planted for the ufe of horfes, cows, hogs, and poul- 
try. The potatoe in No. 8, is the beft-eating po- 
tatoe of thofc mentioned in the experiments*; yet the 
produce from it, with little dung*, exceeded that 
from No. 6 with much dgng. 

Obfervation 2d. From the difference between 
No. 6 and No. 7, the former of which had three 

* Such are the opinions of this refpeftable writer on Jhoeti ; but 
he feems to hare been Ids fuccefsful than other gentlemen of 
equal credit. 


times 
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times the quahtky of dung that was applied to the 
latter, the farmer will judge whether it is his intereft 
to dungfparingly or plentifully; always paying a due 
regard to the condition of his foil, and the expencc 
at which Jie can provide manure. 

Obfervation 3d. From the produce of No. 3, it 
appears, that undunged potatoes are preferable to- a 
fummer^allow without dung. And from comparing 
No. 1 with No. 2, it is clear that a dunged fummer- 
fallow is not fo profitable as a dunged crop of tur- 
nips, both followed by a crop of potatoes with dung. 
An acre of potatoes at 27I. 10s. 2 yd. after a dunged 
fallow, will bear no. comparifon with an acre of po- 
tatoes at 25I. 19s. 8*d. added to a crop of turnips, 
the produce of the preceding year, of 30 tons. . 

Obfervation 4th. From a comparifon between 
rows 5 ^nd 6, planting potatoes upon dung in the 
row feems to be a better method than dibbling them 
in the top of the row, after the dung is covered up. 
But where the farmer is fo fituated, as to be under ^ 
necefiity of planting them in a wet foil, perhaps 'it 
njfiy be his intereft to place them in the top of the 
row, as this method will keep them from the cold and 
moifture at the bottom, which would be apt to 
deftrpy them. 

Where kale and cabbage are planted in the fields, 
the roots of them bedome no inconfiderable objett as 
a manure for potatoes. When placed under them 
in the row I found them equal to the beft dung. 1 

had 
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had likewife great returns from potatoes manured 
with peat duft, or crumbled peat. A neighbour of 
mine, Mr. Sinclair, at Whitchoufe, informed me, 
from his own obfervation, that potatoes raifed from 
the feed are inferior, as to fize and prolificacy, to old 
potatoes, for 6 or* 8 years; but fuperior for \6 or 
20 years afterwards, # not* only to potatoes planted 
for a number of years in the fame foil, but to the firff 
crops from potatoes brought at a diftance*. If this 
be fo, it makes the railing of potatoes from the 
feed more than an objedt of curibfity. As to the 
having a variety of kinds from potatoc feed, I had, 
in 1795, from the feed of a wljire round potatoe, 
both round and long ones. And from the feed of 
black potatoes, I had black, white, pale-red, and a 
few clouded or fpotted. It is to be obferved, how- 
ever, that I found a number of potatoe-fepdlings’ 
coming up in the neighbourhood of my experiment 
plot, from apples not killed by the fevere froft in the 
winter 1794. Some of them might have got into 
the plot itielf, and deftroyed the accuracy \>f*my ex- 
periment, which muft, therefore, be repeated another 
year, in foil where potatoes have. not been for- 
merly planted. 

The Poftmafler at Tarbert, a few miles from this 
place, affured me, that potatoe-feedlings came up fo f 
five years fucceflively in his gafden; and theyliave 
been found growing fpontaneoufly on the eftate of 
Largie, at a confiderable diltancc from any place 

where 
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where potatoes had ever been raifed. This may 
account ftp - fome people’s finding a variety of kinds 
from potatoe feeds, while* others found only one. 

The Mini/ler of Kilcalmonell's method of managing 
% 

' his Potatoe Land. 

Tire lagd is ploughed jap before the winter-frofts 
fet in,%hilc the ftubble is ftrong and rank upon it, 
with a plough invented by him, which does not 
choak in the ranked ftubble, and which buries the 
ftubble compleatly. It is crofs-harrowed the firft 
dry weather in fpring, and gets a fecond ploughing 
lengthways. At the time of planting the potatoes, 
which ought to be as early in April as it can be 
done, without danger from froft, the land is again 
crofs-harrowed, and ploughed lengthways; after 
' which ^ it is crofs-harrowed till, the furrows are made 
even with the ridges : and by means of a double 
earth-board plough, ftraight parallel furrows arc 
drawn, two feet and a half afunder. This will be 
more accurately done by going twice in the farae 
tra£i, the firUtime down hill, if the land be Hoping, as 
the plough is pulled by a fingle horfe. The dung- 
carts are then introduced, (on the upper fide of the 
field, if the land be hilly) 'the horfe going in one fur- 
row, and the cart-wheels in the furrows on each fide. 

The drivers walk* behind the carts, with crooked 
three-pronged forks in their hands, with which 
they draw the dung put of the cart, and leave, in 

fmall 
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ftnall heaps, in the row the horfe goes in, a fuffici- 
ency for it and the row on. each fide. It i*s immedi- 
ately divided by women and children among the • 
rows, and fpread in them, as equally as polfiBlej 
upon the dung the ft, ts are placed, 1 2 inches afunder. 
The middle-fized and fmall potatoes are left uncut. 
The large ones are either feparated frojn the reft, 
for the ufe of the family and for cattle, qr made 
into two or three pieces for being planted. The 
potatoes and dung are then covered up by fplitting 
the ridges between the rows, go’ing twice in the 
fame traft as when opening up the rows. 

Advantages attending eari-g-piantvd Potatoes . — 

1 ft. They are more mealy and better tafted. 2 dly. 
There is a greater chance of a dry feafon to take 
them up in. (If houfed wet, they mull be dried by . 
thin fpreading, and frequently turning theift; or 
they will not keep.) 3dly. There is lefs danger of 
their being loft in the foil by ntoiflure or froft, after 
they are ripe. 4thly. The land can be ploughed 
dry* after the potatoes are removed. Ploughing* it 
immediately after the potatoes are off, Jceeps'it dry * 
through the winter, and expofes the feeds and roots 
of grafs, &c. to be deftroyed by the froft. Oats 
are fown in fpring upon the furrow ; as giving it 
another ploughing, after the froft is over, would 
bring up frefh weeds to injure the crop, and would 
bury the furface which had been meliorated by ex* 
oofure to the influence of the elements. 

The 


von. ix. 
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The potatoe land is harrowed, when the growths 
from the fets under the .furface arc about an inch 
'long; this can be known only from infpe&ion. It 
is irupoffible to fay, in how many days it will hap- 
pen after their being planted, As-it will depend on a 
variety of,circumftances : fucty as the feafon of plant- 
ing, the quality of the foil, the hate of the weather, 
the kind*of potatoe, the nature and quantity of the 
manure, &rc. Harrowing potatoe land deftroys the 
fir if crop of weeds, and creates a fine pulverized foil for 
the plants to feed in, when they arrive at the furface. 

* By delaying this operation till the above time, the 
vegetation of the weCds is more advanced, and con- 
fequently they are more effe&ually deftroyed ; by 
delaying it much longer there would be a danger of 
breaking off the potatoe flioots. — The harrow ufed 

< f I 

by A. Campbell is a folding- harrow, invented by 
himfelf, drawn in the intervals by a fingle horfc ; it 
applies (luff to the oppofite fide of two contiguous 
rows, -deftroys the weeds, and pulverizes the foil 
without levelling the row, which would tear up 
many of the potatoes, or break oft' their flioots, and 
deprive the land of the advantages it has, by lying 
dry wdien the fliapes of the rows arc preferved. A 
lighter harrow, on the fame plan, is employed in 
imoothing the row.s intended for turnips and other 
hnall feeds, immediately before they are fown. 
\VIien_ the potato^ plants are all early feen, the 
earth and weeds are removed from them, going as 


near 
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near as poffible to them with a fhallcW furrow, and 
turned into the middle of the intervals by a liorfe- 
boe ■, which is the fame with A. Campbell’s large 
plough, on a fmaller fcale, with a very narrow eaffh- 
board. If it be done fooner, there will be danger 
of tearing away thofe wrtiich*are not feen, if the hoe 
be allowed to come near enough to the ref£. If it be 
delayed longer, there will not be the fame benefit 
derived from horfe-hoeing. Any weeds and grafs 
which fliall have efcaped the plough^ both now and 
to the time of taking up the potatoes, are carefully 
to be pulled up by the hand. # , 

In a few days after the firft hoeing, the fame in- 
lirument is to go deeper in the former trafh This 
flirring will make the earth in the intervals free, 
that has been trampled down by the weeders, and it 
will bury the weeds they have pulled up. When 
the weeds, buried in the intervals, are rotted or con- 
verted into vegetable food, the earth is returned to 
the plants with a double earth-board-plough, ’going 
twice in the fame tra£l with a fhallow furrow ; the 
firft of thefe times down hill, if the land be hilly, a 
boy following the plough to uncover any plants that 
have been buried in the row; for, if left in that 
fituation, their growth would be either entirely 
flopped, or very much retarded. If, *by avoiding to 
bury the plants, they (hould be left in fome places 
without any mould touching them, it is drawn to- 
wards them in thofe places with 3 hand-hoe. 
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When, the plants are about fix inches in length, 
the earth is raifed higher towards them, by the 
double earth-board going twice in the ti;aCt of the 
former, earthings, but much deeper than before; 
which fini files the horfe -hoeing' of the crop. The 
roots are taken up with a fork with three prongs. 
To make this operation eafier where the land is 
ItilT, the outfide of the row, in which there are no 
potatoes, is pared away by going round every othei 
row with the ltorfe-hoe, and when thefe are dug, 
returning to the remaining ones; that is, the earth 
js removed from. the ill, 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. and 
when the potatoes are taken out of thefe, it is re- 
moved from the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, fvre. The in- 
jury done to the roots by the plough and harrow, 
and .the great number unavoidably left in the foil, 
is not compenfated by the faring of time and labour 
in taking up with thofe infixuments. 

The great returns A. Campbell has had from 
potatoes, as appears from his experiments, and # that 
in fo.il by. no means equal to the average foil of 
Britain, are the bell vouchers for the goodnefs of 
the foregoing method of management. In wet land, 
the potatoes, inlleatf >of being planted upon the 
dung, are pulhed by the hand into the top of the 
row after it is formed, by covering up the dung, 
and the holes filled up by the hand-hoe. By this 
method the potatoes, though not fo productive, arc 
better tailed, and in lefs danger of perilling from 
moiflure. Potatoes 
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Potatoes planted in this manner, do not admit of 
being harrowed; which may be one reafop why the 
produce is lefs. It is greater, however, in lazy-beds, 
a method .which ought never to be ufed, excepting 
in fmall corners, in foft, deep, or in {hallow tacky 
foils, which are ihacceflible to the plough, or iu 
bringing ftubborn new laud into culture. • 

In planting potatoes in rows without dung, or 
where the dung has been previoufly incorporated 
with the foil, the furrows in which they are planted 
ought to be much fhailower thaq,*whcn the dung 
is placed under them. Potatoe Items ought never 
to be cm at any period of their growth. The roots 
continue to improve till the Items have decayed, fo 
as not to be worth cutting; but they become fta- 
tionary the moment they are deprived of the Items. 
Much lefs ought cattle to be allowed to go jrniong 
the potatoes before they are taken up. Befides in- 
juring the items, they poach the foil, and expofe 
the roots fo much to the air and moiiture, that 
raj'iv of them periih. • * 

[-i is hoped no material inaccuracy has. ’crept into the* 
forCfifTnir piece; but it was printed off from a copy not the 
mc fl ' c /'d tranferibed ; and the original, from fome acci- 
dent, was miilaid by a gentleman, to whofe care it had 
been intruded.] 
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ART. II. 

The following Statement , founded on the prac- 
tice, and delivered on the veracity , of the 
Subscriber, with d vieio to the Premium or 
Bounty of this Society, was rewarded with a 
bounty of Ten Guineas in plate, as a token of 
the Society's approbation. 


On DRILLING CORN. 

(By Mr. John Extee, of Pilton, Devon.) 

I T Teems extraordinary that a fubjeft of To much 
importance to the farmer, and the pnblick, 
as the comparative modes of lowing corn by the 
Old or New Hufbandry, Ibould have been fo little 
attended to by men of abilities, and by gentlemen of 
landed property, whofe interefl: is fo much connected 
with it, .as to have remained fitch a number of years 
undetermined, fince it was firft introduced by Mr. 
Tull; and that fome more fatisfaftory and con- 
clufive experiments have not been made, and pub- 
lifhed to the world, to* determine the matter with 
greater precifton. But fo unfettled is this important 
point at this day, tjtat we find fome of the belt prac- 
titioners in agriculture, not only in different foils 
and diflrt&s of country, but even on foils of the fame 

nature. 
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nature, and within a few miles of *each other, con- 
itantly difputing on the propriety of one os the other 
mode of pra&ice; aud this feems the more extraor- 
dinary to me, as my own experiments, which have 
been pretty extenfive, and T flatter myfelf ipackmot 
only with a critical,* bet I will venture to affert, im- 
partial attention, have* uniformly, on every foil and 
lituation, for fix years fucceflively, been decidedly in 
favour of the new fyftan. 

In the year 1790 I made my firft trial of drill 
hufbandry, by fowing a fmall ptuft of a field with 
Winter’s Drill Machine, with barley at fix inches, 
the intervals of which were han^-boed. The pro- 
chnhivenefs of this piece of ground, under certain 
difadvantages of poverty of foil, unfavourable wea- 
ther, &c. was fufficient to convince me of the advan- 
tages of the fyftem under a better management, and 
excited my curiofity to make further companions 
between drilling and broad-caft fowing. — In order 
the better to anftver my purpofe, I made a journey in 
tli»lummer of 179,1, to fee different crops* then 
growing which had been fown with drill machines,, 
and to colleft what intelligence I could on the fub- 
je<ft; the refult of which was, my determining in fa- 
vour of Mr. Cooke’s machine, and his fyftem of 
management. I therefore ordered a machine from 
Mr. Cooke, which I received in the autumn follows 
mg; but, owing to its being detained by unfavour- 
■ble winds on the fea, too late for my wheat village, 

. that 
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that was finifhed before I received it. However, 
as I had got the machine, I was anxious to make 
. fome trial of it, and having only one piece of ground 
at that time (November) in a poflible date to admit 
of dWlling, a very foul and poor pea-flubble, worth 
about 1 2s. per acre, I determined to begin with that, 
though the land was neither manured, nor in tilth 
for corn of any kind. The field confilled of two 
acres and a half of light, dry, loamy land, middling 
barley foil, and I drilled it at the rate of one bufliel 
of red Lammas wheat per acre, in rows, with nine 
inches intervals. My fervant man, an orthodox 
manager in the old bufbandry of the country, and 
very averfe to the drill fyftem, both on account of 
the apparent complexity of the machine, and the 
idea of the great lofs of land in the intervals between 
the rows of plants, was directed to fix on any part of 
the field which he confidered as bed in tilth and con- 
dition, to fow it broad-cad, and to manage it exactly 
as he Ihould think proper. He cpnfeffed the part he 
cltofe was better by five or fix Ihillings per acre than 
‘ the average, of the drilled land, and he fowed his 
part at the rate of two bufhels per acre, the ufual 
allowance of the country; and during the growth of 
the crop he paid unufual attention to the keeping it 
clean from weeds, &c. The drilled crop being thin 
fown, made but a poor appearance till June; the 
broad-cad, on the contrary, looked much more ver- 
dant and thriving during the winter and beginning of 

Spring, 
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fpring, till the end of May, at which time it became 
rather fickly and yellow. The drilled crop was fca- 
rified once in March, and Tiorfe-hoed in the laft week 
of May; 'after this laft operation it improved greatly, 
and began to (hew a decided fuperiority .ouer the 
broad-caft, which evidently continued to decline. At 
harveft the drilled pvft-t yielded 19 bufhds 3 pecks, 
nine-gallon meafure, per acre; the part broad-caft 
not quite 5 bufhels per acre. * 

In March 1 79a* I drilled one bufhcl of white Lam- 
mas wheat on one acre of pothtoc- fallow', worth 
20s. per acre, prepared by once ploughing and har- 
rowing. The plants, when dopble-leaved, had one 
fcarifying, and immediately after were harrowed 
acrofs with the common harrow, and when fix or 
eight inches high, w’ere horfe-hoed ; the crop ap- 
peared very thin till. after Midfummer, yet. I had a 
very great produce at harveft, both of grain and 
ftraw; the acre yielded 29 bufhels 3 pecks of W’heat, 
nine-gallon meafure. 

• The fame fpring I tilled 30 acres of land, worth 
from 35s. to 40s. per acre, with barley; fifteen acr,ps 
drilled at .two bufhels per acre, with rows at nine 
inches; and fifteen acres broad-caft, from three to 
four bufhels per acre ; the preparation of the land, 
manuring, &c. in every re (pc ft alike. The feafou 
proved very wet, both during the growth of the 
crop and at harveft: — The part broad-caft was 
lodged, ftained, and with great difficulty harvefted at 

all; 



a//. The drifted corn Rood better, fcurcely Stir of it 
was lodged, and being free from grafs and weeds, 
was all faved without thd lead injury, at half the 
extra expencc of the broad-caft; the produce of 
graiirfropi ten to fifteen bulhels per acre more, and 
a Chilling per bulhel better, and this notwithftanding 
the whole of the broad-caft crop had the advantage 
of being the firft fown ; a circumftance which, that 
feafon, was particularly remarked by the neighbour- 
ing farmers to have been university favourable to 
the crop; the early fown barley having everywhere 
fucceeded better than the late fown. 

In October following I tilled a field of ten acre* 
with wheat ; the management of this field, with re- 
fpeft to tilling, manuring, &c. in every refpeft fimi- 
lar, except that one half was drilled with'half the 
quantity of feed at nine-inch intervals, and that the 
other half was fown broad-call. But as fome doubts 
were advanced refpefiing the value of the land on 
different parts of the field, two twelve-furrow ridges, 
by way of proof, were gathered through the middle 
of the part intended to be drilled, and the drilling 
was begun on each fide of thofe ridges. The ridges 
were ploughed, fown, and managed according to the 
commoif hufbandry of the country, by the perfon 
before-mentioned, and every attention paid to weed- 
ing them in the fprirfg; the drilled crop was fcarified 
aud horfe-hoed crnce. At harveft the two ridges 
were cut* firfi:, and immediately after a breadth of the 

broad* 
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broad-fall on each fide of the ridges was cut, and 
each part flacked and kept feparate till .it was dry 
enough to threlh, when ft was carted into ’two dif- 
ferent barns, and immediately threfhed and .win- 
nowed; the drilled crop yielded 29 bufliels 3 jg^cks, 
the Woad-caft 50 btilhels 1 peck. In order to guard 
againll any fuppofitioo of. fraud or impoiition, the 
whole was winnowed and meafured by tfafe fame man, 
the perfon who was fo very averfe to the drill fyftem, 
and conduced the experiment in favour of the 
broad-calt againft me; whole honesty I could depend 
on, though fo much prejudiced againll the new 

mode of management. 

...» 

The advantages gained in the above experiments 
by the drill fyllem, gave me fuch a favourable idea 
of it, that 'I have ever fmee followed it for the whole 
of my crops, and have repeatedly fown a part broad-’ 
cad by way of proof; and have never once, among 
all my trials, feen the broad-calt fowing equal the 
drilled part. In all the experiments alluded to, I 
Ipguk of white-draw crops only, as 1 believe the 
greateft enemies to drilling admit its advantages in 
all crops of pulfes ; and I am certain it is equally 
iuperior to broad-calt for turnips. In the whole 
courfe of my attention to-fhis fyllem, I have endea- 
voured to deer as clear as portable from every pre- 
judice that theory might fugged, %and confined myfelf 
only to thofe pofitive fafts that arofe from abfolute 
Practice. I (hall here then briefly enumerate the 

advantages 
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advantages that appear to 'me to attend the drill fyf- 
tem, and afterwards ftate the di fad vantages I have 
heard if charged with by bther Agriculturalifts. 

• 

Advantages of. Drill Hujbandry. 

» 

jft. Saving of half the feed-corn' ufually fown. 
ad. A more regular and certain growth of that feed, 
from its being depofited at fuch depth in the foil 
that i<* immediately vegetates, and grows on more 
regularly together, and ripens at the fame time ; 
a matter of gre’at importance in a dry fpring fowing. 
3d. AffilVing the growth of the crop by pulverizing 
and breaking the foil, and deflroying the infant 
weeds during the growth of the crop on it, by 
fcarifying and horfe-hoeing. 

4th. Producing a larger and better crop;' which is 
' 5th. Harvefted at a lefs expence, and with a greater 
certainty, as it never abounds with grafs, weeds, 
&c. as broad-cad: com often does, and is never 
injured by the luxuriant growth of artificial grades 
in wee fummers. 

j6th. The fcarifying and horfe-hoeing leaves the foil 
in a much njore friable ftate, and caufes it to work 
much freer, and prove more produfrive for the 
future crops. 

The field fown half broad-caft, and half with the 
drill-machine, in the year 1791, was all fown the fol- 
lowing year with oats broad-caft; and the part on 
which .the corn wa9*drillcd the preceding year, and 

had 
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had produced a much larger crop of wheat, produced 
a much larger quantity of both draw and corn than 
the part of the field did on which the wheat had 
been fown by hand. The -line of drilled part and 
broad-cad was as *didin<dly to be feen by*the fupe- 
riority of the crop of, oats^ as it was marked by that 
of the wheat the preceding dimmer ; a circumftance 
by no means to be accounted for but from <he effefts 
of the operations of fcarifying and horfe-hoeing on 
the foil. It may be faid, that a good fallow previous 
to fowing the crop may have the fame effett. I am 
inclined to doubt it; but if it fhoidd, it will not be 
fo cheap and concife a meth6dj and a certain time 
muff be lod in the preparation, to fay nothing of the 
labour employed in it. 

1 will now date the difadvantages of drill buf- 
bandry , which I have heard advanced by gentlemen 
who have unfuccefsfully attempted it, and add my 
own remarks on them. 

id. The difficulty of finding a per fon acquainted 
with the ufe of the machine. 

This, though no .objection to the fydem, will re- 
main a difficulty before it becomes more general, 
but is a circumdance unending every new pra&ice. 
ad. The foil mud be very well prepared to admit 
of it. * 

Not at all finer than for good management in the 
broad-cad. 


3d. The 
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3 <L The crop is too thin fown, and land loft in 
the .intervals. 

This objection has fome force on certain foils, if 
the fcarificator and hoe be not ufed, but is en- 
tirely done away if it be well managed. 

4th. Harvefting later than bpoad-caft crops. 

This might be brought in argument againft a dung- 
hill, though few modern farmers will rejeft its 
ufe on that account. 

5th. Clover, not focceeding with it. 

My crops of clover fpeak powerfully in favour of 
it: I have never had better in the common way. 
6th. Oats, producing flraw rank and coarfe, and 
not good food for cattle. 

If oxen are admitted as evidence, I am fure they 
' will prove the contrary ; mine have been alter- 
nately fed with drilled 11 raw and broad-caft for 
months together, and no difference was percep- 
tible in their thriving on one or the other. 

It appears to me, from the experience that I have 
had, that the firfl and greateft objettion to this fyf- 
tem is the difficulty of procuring a perfon who is 
acquainted with the ufe of the machine, and the 
after-management of the ctop during its vegetating 
procefs. I am perfuaded, if I had not gone through 
every part of the bi^finefs myfelf, that my drilling 
would have been a work of a feafon only; by enter- 
ing myfelf into the minutiae of it, and by doing the 
whole bufinefs, I found the difficulty of fowing foon 

done 
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done away, and I think I could undertake to make 
any young man a compleat drill-man, in one half 
the time he could he taught to manage a common 
plough; attention and pra&ice, with a fmall degree 
of inftnnftion, are the only requifites to compfeat him 
in either. With refpeft to the fcarifying and hoe- 
ing, much remains at prefent to be learnt^ and 1 am 
not fatisfied that the precife time of firft fcarifying is 
yet fcientifically determined on: from the experience 
of this year, I am induced to think.it lhould not be 
done too early, on very light and dry foils, perhaps 
not till the coronal root of the plant is completely 
formed ; as it was found this *fe!fon to expofe the 
corn more to the ravages of the wire worm; bot on 
ftrong foils this objeftion has no weight, and it may 
be begun as foon as they are dry enough to admit 
of the horfe going over them without poaching. 

I here think it neceflkry to remark, that I guefs 
thefe operations of fcarifying and hoeing* have been 
to^often neglefted altogether, to the very great in- 
jury of the fyftem ; many gentlemen who have drilled, 
have looked no farther into the bufmefs. I have 
myl'elf 1'een inftances of this inattention, and am 


* The firft operation of feaiitying in the fpring ihould but juft 
more the iurface, the inflrument lhould notbe forced deep into the 
foil, particularly in light lands worked early. The repetition of this 
operation is not fo very nice a ma*ter; when the plant* are vigorous 
and about fix or feven inches high, the iutenals may be worked to 
a confide ruble depth 
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cotiVinced how feverely the fydem has been injured 
by it. I mud here again repeat, for it cannot be too 
-rigidly infilled on, that on thefe operations being well 
followed up, the whole .advantage will depend; and 
this lead? me to obferve, that qn thofe foils where 
this cannot be done, perhaps drilling may be altoge- 
ther improper. — A quedion then naturally arifes, on 
what foijs is drilling practicable with advantage, and 
on what is it improper? I coficeive it practicable on 
all foils that are not very Itony or rocky, or fo very 
declivous that the machine or fcarifier cannot be 
worked with two horfes with facility. It has been 
faid by fome gentlemen who have tried on heavy clay 
foils, that thefe are unfavourable to its ufe, that the 
coulters do not depofit the feed deep enough in the 
foil. In the heavicfl foils I have tried, it produced 
me the fined; crops. I have never occupied any very 
obdurate clayey foils, but on thofe dronged loamy 
foils which I have drilled, I have produced the bed 
crops, .and comparatively more productive than on 
the fighter ones; and am therefore inclined to believe, 
that few foils, are to be objected to as unfavourable 
to the fydent, bn account of their difFnefs merely. 
To fay thefe foils will only work in a certain degree 
of moidure and temperament, and therefore will not 
admit of drilling, is faying nothing, but what may be 
faid againd ploughing or harrowing, See. — When- 
ever the foil is in a condition to admit of harrowing^ 
or dragging, it may be drilled with propriety. 

Having 
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Having for feveral years pad been in the habit of 
indr ufting pupils in the theory and praftice of agri- 
culture, I have made a point of recommending to . 
them the fife of the drill machine, on a different 
principle than either faving feed or produriHg a 
greater crop, or any advantage already mentioned ; 
for I will venture to afiert. that a young pra*<ftitipner 
in hufbandry will gain more knowledge in tlje bufi- 
nefs of aration, and the advantages of a well-managtd 
fallow, by drilling his crops one feafon, than by 
three years attention, aflifted by gUod indruftions, 
without it. Bad ploughing, bad harrowing, couch, 
clods, and every thing thar a good "farmer knows he 
ought to avoid or correft, are detefted by it. The 
ted of good or bad management in every part of his 
field, is immediately under his own hand; he cannot 
pafs a {Ingle foot of land in bad tilth without in- 
dantly perceiving it; and I believe it will be readily 
allowed by every good praftitioner, that whatever 
will obdruft the drill, would annoy the crop to be 
fowff; or in other words, the complcater thepulverv 
zation of the foil, in general, the more lu.ytiriant will 
be the produce. 

Among the advantages of drilling, has been mark- 
ed that of dirring the foil during the growth jf the 
crop, and this advantage does not firm to depend 
merely on the pulverization of the foil, but may be 
accounted for by its being kept open at that time, 
and in a condition to abforb fume matter from 'the 
vol. ix. r> • utmoii'hrve. 
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StBiofphere, calculated toailid vegetation on the pre- 
lent, as well as future crops; this appears clearly 
from the effefr produced on the broad-cad oats 
before-mentioned, and the following obfervation on 
a'pOu*coe crop will likewife fupport the opinion: — 
A foul piece of poor land was planted with potatoes 
in two different ways: the one part, in the -common 
lazy-b^d method; the other part, in drills of two 
rows at a foot afuuder, and three feet intervals left 
between to be worked with the common plough, 
which interval was three times ploughed, and once 
lund-hoed, during the growth of the crop. A part 
of the fame fields between the two crops of potatoes, 
was dunged in the fame proportion as the potatoe 
ground, and kept clean by three fummer-ploughings, 
and feveral harrowings. The drilled potatoes were 
by far the belt crop, though planted with only two- 
thirds the quantity of feed. The next year the fame 
field was fown with barley. The drilled potatoe part 
produced by much the belt and cleaned crop; the 
next Bed crop was on that part which bore the po- 
tatoes in the common mode of management, and the 
fummer- fallowed part, which bore no crop the pre- 
ceding year, was, contrary to every body’s expecta- 
tion, the word of the whole; this experiment then 
proves that fimply pulverizing the foil mechanically, 
and manuring, 'will not equal the advantage of a 
horfe-hoed crop, and fpeaks very much againft fum- 
mer-fali owing on light foils# 

I* 
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In December 1796, a few days' after I had at- 
tended the general meeting of the Bath Agricultural 
Society, where I heard the fubjeft of drill hufbandry 
very (lightly fpoken of, I went into Gloucefterfture 
on a vifit to a gentleman of my acquaintancerTiear 
Wotcen-Underedge, and walking with him through 
a wheat ftubble, I obferved'it had been irregularly 
drilled at one foot afunder, and which he tpld me 
had been done by his labourer and his family. The 
labourer, by my defire, was fent for, and informed 
me it had been the common practice of the neigh- 
bourhood ever fince he could remember, and he had _ 
heard his father make the fame mamark, and from 
what 1 could trace, it rauft have been upwards of 80 
years: he defcribed the method as follows:— -The 
fallow being prepared, (this was a clover ftubble once 
ploughed, dragged, and harrowed) (hallow furrows 
were opened at a foot afunder with the common 
plough, and in thefe the feed was fown by women 
and children from phial bottles, and after fowing, 
the "lands were harrowed lengthways. Quantity of 
feed one bu(hel per acre, expence of drilling 6s. The 
fpace between each row was dug with a hoe, or 
fmall mattock, in the next fpring, in order to deftroy 
weeds, & c. The man very gravely after ted, that no 
clean wheat could be got in their neighbourhood by 
any other mode, the foil being fo very fubjeft to 
weeds. Here then is a ftrong proof of the drill fyf- 
tein prevailing under heavy expcnces, and an huk- 

ward 
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ward mode of management, long enough to edablifli 
its reputation with the common labourer. The crops 
produced by this mode were fine, and the grain good. 

It was my intention this feafon, for the* fatisfa&ion 
of the Society, to have made fome farther compara- 
tive trials on fpring corn ; but having determined, for 
the • firft . time, on drilling my clover between the 
rows af corn, I was a little embarraffed on that ac- 
count, and my comparative crop was confined to a 
fingle field of very high poor ground, value ios. per 
acre, its expofure due north, and perfectly open to 
the ftormy north-weflern gales, which are very vio- 
lent in North-Dtvon. This field had borne a crop 
of drilled wheat, about 16 buihels per acre, the lad 
feafon, for which crop it had been prepared in the 
ufual manner by paring, burning, and a manuring of 
Wme. Half this field was fown with barley, the other 
\va\f, which was very declivous to the north, fown 
with, oats-, nearly half the barley ground was drilled, 
partly at 9 Inches, partly at 12- inches diftance; the 
hats all fown broad-cad, except three-fourths of an 
acre, which was drilled with one bufhel and two 
pecks of wliite oats at one foot afunder. At harveft 
the drilled was evidently the cleaned, heavied, and 
bed crop ; but a very heavy gale of wind arofe a few 
days before it was to be cut, which died a great 
quantity of the grain, and as the drilled corn was 
longer eared, and the draw longer, it differed more 
than the broad-cad, which was very fttort and fmall 
’ eared.. 
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eared. Sixteen perches of the bafley drilled at a 
foot, and the fame quantity of the broad-call barley, 
were immediately bound after the feythe, and wind 
mowed, and as dry, carted into two feparate 

barns and threlhed. The fame was intended ts-have 
been done with a certain proportion of the broad- 
call oats, but the very Unfavourable weather at har- 
vell prevented me from attending to it, and my 
people hurried away the broad-call oats adjoining to 
the drilled part without my knowledge; bur the 
extra produce of ft raw and oats fuffielently convinces 
me of its fuperiority, being fully double any crop of 
oats I ever had on the fame land* The following 
was the proportion of the barley : the drilled 1 1 
peeks, broad-call 9] pecks ; or per acre, drilled 27 
bufhels 2 pecks, broad-call 24 bu/hels 1 peck; to 
which add the faving of 2 bufhels of feed per acre, 
makes 5 bufhels 1 peck of bar ley, which at the faff 
year’s price of 4s. was juft if. is. per acre in favour 
of drilling: more than double the rental value of 
the^and on which it grew. The 120 perches bf’oars 
drilled with 1 bulhel and 2 pecks of feed, yielded 
jull 40 bufhels, 9-gallon meafure, or per acre 53 J- 
bulhels, befides a large proportion of corn Ihed, cal* 
culated by every body who’iaw it to be 8 bufhels, 
and 85 bundles of llraw 4olb. each, fomewhat more 
than a ton and half. I never yet had more than 30 
bulhels, nor two-thirds' the weight of llraw on any 
broad-call acre of oats on the fame land. The ba- 
lance 
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lance in favour of drilling the barley crop oft the 
field above-mentioned, was by far the final left of all 
the comparative trials I have made, which is account- 
ed for by its being on the pocJreft foil I ever drilled 
with'that gram; for I am of opinion, if the crop 
does not lodge, which feldom happens to drilled 
crops, that the balance will ever be greateft, parti- 
cularly' at the great diftance of a foot between the 
rows of corn, on the richeft foils in the beft ftate of 
cultivation. v 

I have this feafon feveral crops of turnips, partly 
drilled and partly broad-caft in the fame field ; the 
advantage of drilling is too apparent to admit a 
doubt on it, and there is a faving of at lead 4s. per 
acre in the hoeing of a crop drilled at 12 inches a- 
part, beftdes the opportunity of doing the work more 
eompleatly. Beans drilled in two rows at 9 inches, 
With an interval of 27, if well weeded early, and 
ploughed berween as direfted by Mr. Cooke, be- 
come quite a thicket. My crop of this year exceeded 
o>iy thing I ever faw, and Mr. White Parsons, 
of Queen-Camel, who lives in a bean country, af- 
fured me he*never faw fo fine a crop. The fallow 
is in compleat order, ^for wheat. It happened, I 
think fortunately, that a certain portion of this field, 
from the accelerated growth of the beans from the 
wet weather in May and June, could not be ploughed 
? fecond time between 4 the rows, and it is now afto- 
jii/hing to fee the difference in the friability of the 

fallow; 
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fallow; the part twice ploughed between the row9 
works better on a fingle ploughing and harrowing, 
than the part not ploughed between would work 
with three’plmighings, &cv The one a fine mellow 
loam, the other a clay. Another ftrong proof of 
the advantages of ploughing between drill crops 
while growing. * 

I could produce a much longer lift of pioofs in 
favour of this fydem, but as they nearly correfpond 
with thofe already mentioned, I confider them as 
unneceffary. I truft thofe already given will, to un- 
prejudiced minds, carry the conviction, that, on cer-, 
rain foils at lead, tire principle 4 s right, and the 
practice eligible; and in evidence of it I bring for- 
ward *he frank acknowledgment of Mr. Arthur 
Young, who lad year did me the honour to pay 
very minute attention to my crops, and declared he 
had feen none, in a journey of 300 miles, that ex- 
ceeded them, on any foil ; and that from their ap- 
pearance he was perfuaded, in the hands of a man 
of* attention, the drill fydem would generally ex- 
ceed tire broad-cad. 

Pihon , near Barnflaplc , Devon, 

Od . 28^, 1.797. •* 


ART. 
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ART. III. 

On the comparative Advantages of the 
Drill Husbanury , Stic. 

(By the Rev. H. J. Close.) 

To the Secretary of the Bath and Weft of England Society. 

sir, . II or He, near Lymington, Hants, 

March 5, 1799. 

T AM farry your late correfpondent, Mr.WiMPEY, 
fliould have departed this life before he had 
made a greater progrefc in his agricultural purfuits. 
He calculated, that I muft have fown 8 or 1 200 acres 
of wheat yearly, to lave 200]. in feed-corn, and 
therefore concluded, my affertion mull have been 
erroneous. 

■ The fafls, in detail, which I ftjall now trouble you 
with, will demonftrate, that I (hall fave this year, on 
only 13 1 acres of arable land, tool. 4s. 6d. in the 
article of feed-corn; and then, I think, it may be 
fairly inferred, that I could not exceed the bounds 
of truth, when 1 afferte'd that I faved above 200I. a 
year in feed-corn, when I had more than 500 acres 
of arable land i ft my hands; though, at that time, 
drilling and- horfe-hoeing were not fo well under* 
flood as at prefent. 


Expence 
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Expence of Seed-Corn upon 1 3 1 acres of land , fown 
in the ufual broad-cafl bujbandry. 

Acres. £• S* d . 9 

3 1 of Wheat, 3 buihel# per acre, at 7s. per buihel 32 1 1 O 
26 Early Peas, 4 bis. per acre, at 8s. per bl. 41 13* O 
18 Dun Peas, 4bls. jfer acre, at 5s 3d. per bl. IS 18 O 
15 Tick Beans, 3 bis. of feed per acre, at 5s. per bl. li 5 O 
6 Early Maz. Beans, 3 bis. per acre, at 6s. perbl. 5, 8 O 

12 Oat*, 4 bis. per acre, at 3s per bl. - - • J 4 0 

13 Barley, 3 bis. per acre, at 3s. 6d. per bl. * 6 1 6 6 

12 Vetches, 3 bis. per acre, at per bl. - - 10 lb O 

• " 

Total* - - £.134 JO 6 

Expence for Seed-Corn upon 13^ Veres of arable Iand y 

in the prefent improved dri!l-bujhandry . 

lArrC* £• S» 

31 of Wheat, 3 pecks of feed per acre, at 8s. per bl. 829 
26 Early White Peas, 3 pecks per acre, at 8s. per bl. f It) O 
18 Dun Peas, 1 buihel per acic, at 5s. 3d. per bl. 4 14 6 

15 Tick Beans, 3 pecks per acre, m 5s. per bl, 2 1(3 3 

6 Early Maz. Beans, 3 pecks per acre, at 6s. per bl. l 7 O 
12 Oats, 1 buihel per acre, at 3s. per bl. - - - ^16 O 

?3 Barley, 1 bl per acre, at 3s 6d. per bl -'256 
12 \ etches, 1{ bl. per acre, at 6s per bl. •- - 5 8 Q 

Total - - £.34 6 O 


£. j. d. 

Seed iu the broad-caft huthandry 134 10 6 

In the drill hulhand ry - - - 24 6 O 


having in the feed-corn £’*00 4 6 


You 
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You have here, fir, an exaft account of the feed 
I have fown, and fhall fow, on 131 acres of arable 
. land this year; and a fimilar ftatement, taken from 
feveral farmers, of the proportion of feed they would 
have fevvn upon the fame number of acres. 

I mull not omit mentioning another remark in 
Mr. Wimpey’s obfervations upon my letter, as it 
might otherwife tend to miflead your correfpondents. 
He affirms, that the additional tillage, neeeffary for 
the drill fyftem, more than counterbalances the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the faving of feed-corn. 
Mr. Wimpey, 1 have no doubt, exprefftd his real 
fentiments, but he appears to me to have been totally 
ignorant of the new fyftem of hufbandry. With 
Mr. Cooke’s Scarificators, Cultivators, and Quitch- 
Rake, I can completely pulverize, and cleanfe from 
Weeds', any given quantity of’land, at a little more 
than a quarter part of the expence neeeffary to make 
an equally-good fallow with the common implements 
of hufbandry. Neither is additional tillage abfo- 
lutdy neeeffary, as I am forry to fay, many flovenly 
‘drill-farmerstjH their lands lefs than their equally- 
flovenly broadicaft neighbours. At any rate, fuch 
an objection could not be valid, until it were firft 
afeertained what additional tillage might be given 
with advantage. I am fully of opinion, that more 
than double the prefent fcanty portion of tillage now 
given to the lands in England, would amply repay 
the farmers for their extra labour and expence, if 
• 1 were 
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I were to add, that four times the dock might be 
wintered, and the aggrega^eproducedoubledjlfliould 
not find much difficulty in proving my affertions. 

Mr. 'V^impev was alfo pofitive, that a greater 
produce of barley might be procured from three 
bufhels of feed fawn broad-cad, than from two 
bufhels fown with the drill. What twp bulhels of 
drilled feed might yield per acre, I know »ot, but, 
from nearly twenty years experience, I am confident 
that one bufhel of barley, wheat, p-„as, beans, or 
oats drilled per acre, will give a* much greater and 
heavier crop of either of thofe grains, than any pro- 
portion of them fown broad-cadt 

But it is time to bring the comparative merits of 
the two fydems to fomc fair and undoubted ted. 
Let the advantages of eacii be fully afeertained, and 
publickly known. A very large premium for four 
or fix years courfe of experiments, would perhaps 
elucidate this fubjefh Surely it is of the utmoft 
national importance ; in my opinion, a clear faving 
^>f 5,ooo,oool. derling a year might be made it* the 
article of feed-corn, and double that fu'm in the pro- 
duce, and application of that produce, by the im- 
proved fydem of hufbagdry, as at this moment 
praclifed by fome few fpirited farmers. '1 hus it is 
polfible to add 15,000,000k annually to the na- 
tional wealth! Unlefs we have talked of millions, 
and read of millions, until we are infenfible to the 
power of numbers, this leans fufficient to roufc the 


attention 
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attenrioa of ever} EngliOunmi who really feels at- 
tached to his native and highly-favoured foil. Were 
I to tratlfmit all my experiments, by which 1 have 
formed the above conclufions, they would exhaufl 
die patience of your readers; neither do I know of* 
any method by which I can give additional validity 
tv) my aifertions, but by offering to riJk fuch a fum 
of money upon the iiTue of a fair fet of experiments 
as will ai once fecure the attention of the publiek, 
and a fcrupulous e\, <fhids in the parties concerned. 

Though, therefore, I by no means prefume to 
think I have brought the Ji ill fyftem to any thing 
like perfection; and though I deleft betting, yet, 
that .this important national queflion, whether the 
old or new huJbanJry be more advant.igcoi j, may be 
determined, I here challenge ail the advocates of the 
old hufbandry in the kingdom, to bring this long- 
controverted fubjc<ft to the teft. Let 24 acres of 
land be chofen in a rich fandy loam, and let any 
broad-caft fanner tiil and fow one half in the ufual 
method, with the following courfe of crops, withoir 
any'manure,* viz. beans, barley, peas, wheat; beans, 
•wheat; and T will till the other half with Mr. 
Cooke’s improved inftruments, and fow the fame 

* This is by no means a courfe of husbandly I fhould r<rnm- 
rwend for general practice, but T h.m* eKclutkd all green \eg'*tab!^ 
crops, thinking the fyftcjn which I have choh n the moft tivinu, 
2i>d therefore bell calculated fry aieeruin the comparative merits ui 
|hc bro;id-cail and did! husbandry. 
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feeds in a fimilar rotation with his drill machine, 
and I will bet lOOol. thaj my clear profits (hall an- 
nually exceed thofc of the broad-cafl farmer il. is.* 
per acre Tor the fix years courfe of crops. 

As money is a yery precarious ftandard, and of 
uncertain value, it is neceflary to fix a money price 
to each of the grains ; let' beans then be 5s. .barley 
3s. 6 d. peas 6s. and wheat 8s. perbuflie). . 

After fueh a challenge, by which I may be open 

to the cenfures of thole who do not feet as 1 do on 

• 1 

this important, national fubjeft, you muft give me 
leave to add a few words, to free my character from 
the imputation of vanity, or d*ecnort ferious charge 
of promoting or encouraging gambbng — the molt 
pernicious and detcftable of all vices. I here, there- 
fore, acknowledge, that I am indebted to the me- 
chanical abilities of ‘the ingenious Mr. Cqo'Le fc r 
all my improved inflrumenrs; and to bis agricul- 
tural Ikiil for the greater part of the advantages 1 
have derived from the life of thofe implements. 
*fhus, diiclaiming all merit as an original, I hope I 
do not prefumt, when l cluh niylclf among his lit ft 
and mod attentive difciples. I woufd wifli it aifu to 
be known publicity, as yiy tender of the bet, that 
whenever I am induced to make a waver, and am 

O * 

lucccfsful, my winnings are always applied to fume 
act ol charity, fo that 1 always rid: mv money 
againft nothing. Whatever proportion ol this bet, 
lliould it be accepted, 1 may referve to mvfdf will 
not therefore enrich me, or my family. Thus, 
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Thus, fir, I hoj>e it will appear, that my foie mo- 
tive for Handing forward in this bufinefs arifes from 
an ardent wifli to promote the agricultural, viz. the 
mod important, interefls of my country; and to ad- 
raibiHet to the wants of my poorer fellow-citizens, 
by faving about 8,000,000 bulhels of wheat, 
3,000,000 bulhels of barley, '1,000,000 bufhds of 
rye, 4,000,000 bulhels of oats, and 1,000,000 
bulhels of beaDs and peas, which are yearly thrown 
away in feed-corn, independent of the additional 
produce, which by the new fyltem might be ob- 
tained. — Thefe lafl calculations cannot be fuppofed 
to be accurate, but I Ihould hope the aggregate 
would not be very erroneous. 

This letter is protracted to an unreafonable length, 
yet I rnufl, according to promife, give you an ac- 
count of aD experiment I this year made upon forac 
turnips drilled, to me, in a rew mode; but which 
was recommended by Mr. Cooke, and fuccceded 
beyond my moH fanguine expectations ; and alfo one 
Upon ther half-hulbandry. 


On Drilled Turnips . 

TWO adjoining fields, of four acres each, 
which I took lalt L'ady-Day, from a little farmer, in 
a very foul impoverished Hate, were well pulverized 
and deanfed by frequent fcarifying, rolling, aud har- 
rowing. 
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rowing. The quitch-gnrfs was dhwn out by the 
quitch-rake, and burnt on the land. After thefe 
operations, which clean fed, levelled, and pulverized 
the land about fix inches and half deep, one field of 
four acres was thrown on to ridges by one bout -of 
the plough, three feet from the centre of one ridge 
to the centre of th£ other. A triangular fled of 
wood, drawn by one horfe, and held by 'a boy, was 
pail'ed at the bottom of each furrow, to mike them 
about two feet wide.* In thefe furrows fome long 
wet draw from the farm-yard, Lali* rotted, was lain, 
about ten common carts per acre; the ridges were 
then fplit, awl reverfed, throwing all the pulverized 
foil on to the dung, if it deferved that name; one 
horfe and a boy, with a long bar of wood with 
handles, beat down the tops of two ridges at once, 
leaving a furface about 1 8 inches wide, and prepared 
the laud for drilling. The horfes then walked in 
one furrow, each wheel occupied another, and four 
rows of turnips were drilled on the top of two 
wdges, 1 1 ‘ inches from row to row, on each ridge, 
and 22, inches interval. 

As foon as the turnips were in jough leaf, the 
corn fcarificators were palled through them, a furrow 
was taken from each fide*of the ridge with the com- 


* Tin'; operation was merely to widen the bottoms of the fa- 
rows, io that the rows of turnip.; mi.-ht be exactly over the manure, 
aod Lj no iv.-ofi., nccefliry v. he a turnip' are town without manyre. 


m '13 
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mon Suffolk plough, and the turnips in the rows 
were hand-hoed. Thefe operations were performed 
twice, and the whole land thrown up to the turnips 
by the common plough, which finifhed the opera- 
tioils. The field was partly fown the firft week in 
July, and the remainder in the fecond week. Be- 
fore Michaelmas, no appearance of intervals could be 
fecn, and the whole field exhibited the fined, and 
mod regular crop of turnips 1 ever beheld; many of 
them weighed 25 lbs. each, and meafured 3 feet 3 
inches in circumference. Agricultures and farmers 
from many patts of the country, vifited my little 
farm laff year, and all were adonifhed at th. regularity 
of the crop, and the fize of the plants. I bel.eve the 
average weight of each turnip mud have been 12 or 
1 4 lbs. The acrcable weight I afeertaiued by weigh- 
ing a few rods, and found it Amounted to 55 tons. 
The turnips were mod of them drawn, their tops and 
tails cut off, and ducked before the frods, and are 
now, this 5th day of March, perfectly found and 
goo # d. Never, indeed, did my bullocks fat fader, 
/han on my turnips this year; they were lean work- 
ing beads, put -up the beginning of November, and 
will foon be very hit, as they already weigh about 
45 fcore each, and I truli* they will reach 30 fcore 
each by the middle of April. 

The other 4 acres were treated exactly like thefe, 
except being fown without any dung, and ten days 
later than the other field ; yet to fhew what extra 

tillage, 
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tillage, and throwing the whole of the foil to the 
plants will effeft, I had a very even and beautiful 
crop of turnips, allowed to be the bcft in the coun- 
try, except my adjoining field, and one tilled in the 
fame method, and with equal fuccefs by my neigh- 
bour Mr. Budden. 4 i he advantage of this lyilem 
rnuft be apparent. The young plants, •when the 
land is mm ked, are abfolutely on a hot b&d, and 
grow fo rapidly, that they ate in little or no danger 
from the depredations of the fiy. 'I he intervals ad- 
mit fun and air without lofs of land, as the whole 
of the pulverized foil is thrown to tie part of the* 
land occupied by the plants. The .and 1- better 
filed by the ufe of the horfe-hoe and cor m/m 
plough, than it can poffibly be by hand-hccmg; and 
the expence of hand-hieing is reduced one half, by 
having merely to hoe the rows of turnips, and to 
fingle the plants. Thus a more complete fallow is 
nnd r ', and a much heavier crop obtained, at about 
one quarter of the cxpencc of ploughing font; times, 
dragging, <Scr. a ■ in the common fvfteni. I would 
nut have any of ymir rorrefpuiidcnts ezpcft fuccefs 
in the turnip culture, without obtaining the moil 
* otnpietc pulverization. My land, though flrong, 
good, wheat foil, was fine as dull; and I can, from 
experience, recommend Mr. Cooke’s inftrumems, as 
the only implements bv which this complete pulveri- 
zation can Iw obtained without extra expence. No 
vo i . ix. f fpade 
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fpatfe and hoc can, in my opinion, equal the tillage 
which may be given by « proper and fcafonablc ufe 
of thefe inftruments. 


On the Half Hvjbandry. 

MANY years have elapfed fincc I firfl attempted 
to make fome experiments on the Half Hufbandry. 
I’rom the refult of them all, I am induced to believe, 
'it might be practiced with great advantage, at lead, 
on fuch lands as are fituated fo far from the ftables, 
cow-yards, &c. as to make carting manure a very 
heavy expence. Under this convi&ion, I Audi tranf- 
niit the following experiments; though they were 
made on a larger lcale, I fliall reduce the account to 
an arr cable one, for the convenience of thofc who 
may \vi(h to perufe it. 

One. field was fallowed for two years and d refled 
^ery highly. In September 1795 it was pur on to 
ridges, 4 fefct 8 inches wide, cxclufive of the furrow. 
The luff day of September, or the fiifi of Oftober, 
every other ridge was drilled with red wheat, a little 
more than 3 pecks per acre, 1 1] inches from row to 
row. It was twiye horfe-hoed in the fpring, and the 
4 feet 8 inches, {’allow ridge, was ploughed up to the 
wheat and back again, and then one furrow was 
thrown up to each cut fid <: ridge euwhiih thcMhe.u 


wa • 
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was drilled. The wheat was To very luxuriant, that 
•t was lain in the grafs, and I was obliged to'-feed it 
with Iheep until the middle of April. One row of 
potatoes was then planted in the centre of the fallen; 
ridge; thefe were ploughed between, and well hoed. 
The produce of the tw.o acres of land wa^, wheat 
feven quarters and three bufliels per acre;* potatoes, 
per acre, one row on each fallow ridge, fifty tacks. 

The following year, the potatoes were grown on 
the ridge occupied by the wheat the preceding year, 
and the wheat upon the fallow ridge where the one 
row of potatoes grew. Both crops looked equally 
ftrong and good the fecond year," But I was too ill to 
attend to the experiment, and never could afeertain 
the refult of it. But there can be no doubt, but by 
thus alternately cropping and fallowing, the land 
would improve every year. I made a fimilar expe- 
riment in an adjoining field, rrufling entirely to 
pulvoiization, without manure. From this field I 
had taken two fucceffive crops of potatoes, tyithont 
any drelling; both crops were very good. The po- 
tatoes were planted with threc-feet intervals, and 
ploughed between; the land was in vefy high tilth, 
drilled at the fame time, and^in the fame method, as 
the other field. In the fpring the wheat looked thin, 
but of a good colour. It was twice horfr-hoed, £kc. 
and at harveft, to my furprife, produced feven quar- 
ters one bufhel per acre, only two bulhels lefs than 
the field which had been manured at 5I. per acre 

expence. 


e ? 
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cxpcncc. I had only 40 facks of potatoes from the 
one row on each fallow-ridge in this field. In the 
fame year, in an adjoining field, there was a fine crop 
of broad-caft wheat to.appearance, after beans, well 
dunged; and the farmer affured me, he had only 
three quarters and an half per acre. Indeed the 
ears' of the broad-call com were very final I, and 
about three or four inches long. In my red wheat 
I had many ears eight inches long, meafured by 
pumbers of gentlemen who came to fee my crop. 

I wifh thefe experiments had been continued for a 
feries of years as I intended, and then the refiilt would 
have been much more interefting. 

I am, fir. 

Your moll oBedient fervant, 


H. J. CLOSE, 
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ART. IV. 

The following Letter was written in Answer to 
an Enquiry , what particular Advantages th/z 
Author found attaching to the Cultivation of 
the Mazagan Bean, in Agriculture, j 


In a Letter to the Secretary. 

(FROM THE SAME.)* 

•ear sir, Jlordlc j flarch 15, 1790. 

I Shall always be ready to anfwer any queries you 
may wifh to refer to me. To the beft of my 
recollection, I never grpv more than feven quarters 
of caily mazagan beans per acre, and of the tick 
beans I have had eleven quarters per acre. The 
mazagan fell for 3s. or 4s. per quarter more than the 
1 ick ; but this alone would not induce me to Cultivate 
them. I have too objcCls of more importance, 
v. Inch will explain my reafon for always drilling 
i’oine part of my bean lands with the mazagan bean: 
thev are fit for harvefting three weeks before the 
tick beans, and give me more time to prepare the 
land for wheat. I always arrange my pea and bean 
crops fo as to fu~ceed each other, that 1 may have 
lime toharveff the crops, and till the lands, without 
much additional force. This is my rotation: — early 

hot- 
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hot-fpur pea, an early grey pea, the Spanifh dwarf, 
the Marlborough dun, tjre mazagan beat}, and the 
tick bean. They come to harveft in the above or- 
der; and as the men who work my horfes are never 
employed for any other purpofes, I fecure a very 
capital ti\th, and a good crop of turnips after my 
carly.peas, 

My ether motive for cultivating the mazagan bean 
is, that I make them fubfervient to a crop of cab- 
bages. I drill two rows on a ridge, in the fame 
method as I drill my turnips; in July I take a fmall 
furrow from each ridge, and in this lhady avenue 
formed by the beans, I plant the young cabbages ; 
and the beans are oft' in good time to throw the 
whole of the land to the cabbage plants, and they 

;ire then on the top of the ridges. 

\ 

1 am, dear fir, 

Your’s truly, 

H. J. CLOSE. 



AR 
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ART. V. 

Un rank ring Inclosure Bills more simple , and 
less expensive; to obviate in some degree the 
f cant of a General Bill. , 

In a Letter ta the Secretary. I 

(By Benj. Hobhouse, efc;, M.P ) 

DEAR SIR, Cottle' S-How*) Qct. 17, 179$. 

I Perceive that a part of the la it volume of the 
Bath Society’s Papers is occupied by an ac- 
count of the number of acres of commonable and 
wafte-Iapd, in many of the counties of England and 
Wales, and a detail of the great advantages which 
would accrue to the pufdick by a General Inclpfure 
Aft. Neither of the gentlemen who have written 
upon the fubjeft, not even you, lir, who have Ihcwn 
jourl'elf fo able an advocate for inclofure, can be 
r.iwre fallible of thofe advantages than myfelfj but 
ler me aik, is there any chance that this hjghly-bene- 
liui.il meafure will be fpeedily adopted hy the legifla- 
inre ? I wifli that I could anfwer this queftion in the 
affirmative, for then 1 flioukl delight in the expefta- 
tion that barrennefs would foon be exchanged for 
fertility, and extenfive trafts of .unprofitable land 
loon be converted into verdant paffurcs, or finding 
fields of waving corn; but the plcafing hops muff 
pot be indulged. Sir 
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Sir John Sinclair, late' prefident of the National 
Board of Agriculture, at the clofe of the fir ft feffion 
of the prefent Parliament, brought a bill into the 
Commons for the purpofe of giving a legal fanCtion 
to every inclofure, which fhould hereafter be made 
by the univerfal confent of a parifh; and conferring 
upon trtfftees a power of anfwering for minors, See. 
To this meafure, upon a conviction of its reafonabk- 
nefs and utility, I gave my fupport. After having 
crafed one claufe, and modified another, with a view 
to remove the intended oppofition of feveral mem- 
bers, Sir John fo far fuccecded, that his bill paffed 
our Houfe without the leafl difeuffion. He then 
imagined that he had furmounted all obflacles ; for 
in his addrefs to the Board at that time, he congra- 
tulates the members of it upon the great national 
benefits foon to be derived,'' from bringing fitch an 
immenfe number of uncultivated acres into a Hate of 
abundant produftivenefs. But the worthy baronet 
was too (anguine; he w’as only permitted to enjoy 
the pleafures of delufive anticipation; the cup \t.is 
dalhed from his hand, juft as he had advanced it to 
his lips. When the bill was carried to the Houfe of 
Peers, the Lord Chancellor oppofed it by a fingle re- 
mark only: not a word was faid in reply; and a 
propofal, unrivalled in its magnitude and importance, 
fell to the ground^ without the leafl defence. From 
this contemptuous treatment of Sir John’s bill, and 
the fubicqucnt lofs of his chair, as Pn.lkk.nt of the 
. Board 
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Board of Agriculture, which office, it is allowed by 
all, he had filled with great ability and unremitting 
attention ever fince the commencement of the infii-. 
onion, of which he was himfelf the founder; I au- 
gur, that the endeavours of 'my friend the baronet', 
at leaf!:, are not likely to prove fuccefsfuly- 

At a meeting of tfte Bbard on the 8:n of May, 
1798, Lord Somerville (the new prefideml points 
out many feliemes, which, doubtlefs, are very ufe- 
ful ; he adviles the Board to take a farm, and allot 
a fpacc for agricultural experimems ; he advifes the 
adoption of premiums, which ha ’e been fo fuccels- 
fully p raft i led by the B.uh uy 4 Wdl of England 
Society; but ire makes no obfervation upon the 
grand defideratum of removing, by a General Inclo- 
furc Aft, the enormous lofs which the date and the 
individual fuftain by the immenfe trafts of wade and 
commonable lands in this kingdom. Had it been 
in tire contemplation of the Bo.ird to have recom- 
mended a meafure of that kind to the attention of 
•he lcgilhttuiv, the new prelident unqufflion^bly 
aould not have la. led to announce it in his firft ad 
di efs from the chair. The conclufton which I draw 
from this flute inent, is, that there exills but little 
hope of obtaining, at the* prefent period, a general 
law which lhall take away the neceffity of legalizing 
every inclofurc by a private Aft* of Parliament; al- 
though, in the eflimation of very nnny perfons, 
eminent lor ilicir ltrong feqfc and profound reflec- 
tion. 
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tion, no meafure would be more conducive both to 
private and publick profperity. Why then Ihould 
.not an attempt of a different kind be made, by 
which good, though lefs in degree, may boecured? 
What prevents many ' parifhes from applying to 
Parliament for permiifion to inclofe their commons 
and waftes? The expenct of foliciting a bill is too 
great,.... This expence is fo heavy, that to inclofe a 
parifh, unlefs it be very large, is but to buy land 
rather cheaply; and to inclofe a fmall parifh, is to 
confume the fee-fmipleof the uninclofed lands. Let 
a motion be made in the Houfe of Commons for a 
reduction of the fgps of office; and let it be pro- 
pofed that two-thirds of them, or any other propor- 
tion which may be thought more proper, fliall be 
abated in all cafes where the property to be inciofcd 
fhall, by a valuation figned by an able and refpefta- 
hie judge of land, fuch as Mr. Billingsley or Mr. 
Davis, appear to the Committee of the Houfe ap- 
pointed to frame the bill, to be worth no more than 
— - — -. * 1 leave a blank for the fum, becaufe it re- 
quires more time to fix it than I can, at prefenr, 
beftow. The fee to a profcffional man for fuch a 
valuation no parifh would be relufiant to pay, be- 
caufe it might probably procure ail exemption from 
a confiderable part of that load of fees, ufually paid 
to the publick officers belonging to both Iloufes of 
Parliament. Another regulation might come in aid 
pf the former, to render inclofure bills lefs expend ve. 
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Let the intervals between the fittings of inclofurc 
committees, which are frequently very diftant, be 
(hor toned. This might be done, and yet leave time 
fiifficientTor any intermediate fteps which may be 
judged ncceflary by the parties; hence theevidenc? 
would not be obliged to make fo long^tt ftay in 
London. 

If the propofols here fuggefted were adopted, I 
am convinced that numerous pariflies, which have 
never conceived an idea of inclofure, on account of 
the excefiive cofls and charges with which it is at- 
tended, would immediately apply :o Parliament for 
that purpofe. Thus a great portion of open lands, 
which would otlicrwifc lie in their prefent neglected 
condition, would be brought into a (late of cultiva- 
tion and improvement; and thus the friends to in- 
clofure would con fukr ably promote the national 
filtered, though not to the extent of their wifhes. 

It was thought by many, that Sir John Sinclair’s 
motion, to which 1 have before adverted, was 
TVufhed by the powerful influence of thofe*for the 
lofs of whofe feci no compenfution was provided. 
If this be true, which I would not bo underflood to 
effort, my plan mutl derive a zealous fupport from 
that quarter. The reduction of their fees, in fuch 
cafes only as thofe which I have flatcd, would abfo- 
lutrly augment their profits; parifhes, which aever 
could afford to inclofe while the expence remains fo 
great as at prefent, would then become petitioners 

to 
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to Parliament for private afts, and the rate of fee.-: 
paid on fuch occafions, however fmall it might be, 
would be fo much clear gain. 

I have now turn idled you with a {ketch of the 
Thoughts which fuggeited thcmfelves to my mind 
this morx;*vj, upon the fubieft of inclofure. You 
have feen "that the plan, the outline of which I have 
rapid 1 ’’ drawn, cannot be objefted to as diminifhing 
the emoluments of office, hccaufe it adds to them; 
neither ought it to ftartle the timid as an innovation, 
for it leaves the law untouched, and is no more than 
a falutary i eg illation. Do me the favour to prefent 
it to the Society. "Although it may not be deemed 
a proper balls for an application to the legiflature, 
yet, by exciting inquiry, it may give birth to fome 
wifer and better fcheme for rendering private inclo. 
fure afts Id's expenfive. I fea'r that, at the prefent 
period, no reafonable hope can be entertained either 
of a General Inclofure Aft, or, of what would be 
Hilt more ufeful, an aft for fubflituting adequate 
fabrics in lieu of the fees of Parliament, which 
certainly operate as a prohibition upon national 
improvements. * 

I am aware, fir, that communications of a practi- 
cal kind are more valuable than my fpeculations; 
but as they aim to alleviate the weight of thofe cb- 
{ftuuions. ■which 11/Wv impede the progrefs of agri- 
culture, it ocanrcd to me that there was no impro- 
priety in .miunkaiiog my femiments to the Bath 
• and 
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and Weft of England Society, of which 1 am proud 
to call myfelf a member, ,bccaufe the obje& of its 
purfuits has a direft tendency to increafe the popula- 
tion, ftrength, and happinefs^of the country. 

I am, dear fir, your’s, 

B. HOBHOUST. 

[N.B. The foregoing fketchof a meafure, as a fuoditutc 
tor a General Inclofure Ac% (now T but* little expected) wav 
fo highly thought of in the Committee of this Society, that 
no hefitation arofe on the propriety of thus throwing it be- 
fore the publick — It is much to be tvtfhed, that thofe readers 
who are Members of Parliament, and gentlemen who may 
I>e intimate with Members, and who heartily approve the 
ihetch, would endeavour to mature it into efficiency. From 
the continued endeavours of this Society, to promote the 
progieft of a Genera] Inclofure Bill, fome flattering hopes 
of fuccefs were entertained. And if ever unanimity of 
opinion, among a body of reipcdable gentlemen, on a point 
which they v\ ere peculiarly qualified to judge on, gave rea- 
sonable ground of hope that they would be attended to in 
Parliament, furely thev were warranted in their expectations. 
Their fecond petition, figned by about 150* members, ha- 
ving been piefenud in vain, or apparently fo for theprefent, 
has been confide* cd as difeouraging. And though that bell 
of all meafures tor the profptrity of agriculture may be re- 
ierved for the patriotifm of a future period, tb:s humble fub- 
ditute, good as far a 5 it goes, may poflibly, by due perfeve- 
ance, be carried. ! 


A R T * 
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ART. VI. 

f 

Further Reflections on Commutation for^Tithes. 
(By Mr. Tryce.)* 

i t • 

To the Secretary of the Bath and Weft of England Society, 
*..Jtpr the Encouragement of Agriculture, &c. 

sIr, Park Street^ Bath , Jan . 3, 1799. 

I Obftrve in the eighth and lad volume of the 
Society’s Papers, an cflay on the mod praffica- 
ble mode of giving *an equitable compenlation for 
Titles, to which the Society’s prize was adjudged. 
The ingenious author, Mr. Davis, has taken notice 
of an cflay on the fame fubjeft, written by me in 
the year 1786, which was tlicn honoured with a 
prize by the Society, and is publiihed in the fourth 
volume of their Papers. As this fubjeft is thought 
of grety: national importance, and exp eft ed to be ta* 
ketrup by the legiilature, 1 trud that a few remarks 
"will not lie unfeafonabie, in addition to what I have 
before written. * 

In my former eflay I examined various modes of 
compenfation, and fubmitted to the Society that a 

rent in money is the mod eligible; fubjeef, however, 

# 

to be varied once in ten years, according to the 
average price of wheat during that period. This 
plan has, in fubdance, on the inclofure of common 

bclds, 
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Kellis, repeatedly been adopted by the Jegiilature; 
and is in part adopted by Mr. Davis. He has con- 
fdcred a rent in money as mod eligible, he has 
adopted wheat as one article for varying the rent, 
and referred to my efiay for’ the mode of carrying 
commutations into effect: — Bat he has mtacrially dif- 
fered from me in alfo adopting barley, oats, and but- 
ter, as ftandards for varying the rent; and-r.t*pro- 
pofmg that fuch variation fhould take place every 
year, and be governed by the ave-age price of thofc 
k veral articles tlie preceding year. Mr. Davis is 
• if opinion, that hops, hemp, flax, occ. Riould pay * 
(crtaiti price per acre, to be fixed by the legiilature; 
liable, neverthelcls, to rife and fall with the price of 
t urn. As it is prefumed the Society would not have 
adjudged their prize to this laft cfluy, lud they not 
confidered the deviations from ray plan as material 
improvements, 1 truft that I dull be favoured with 
an opportunity of Rating in your next volume, ray 
rcnt’uns for being of a dillerem opinion. It leans to 
tie a duty incumbent on me to do lo, being iirraly 
perluaded, that!! mid the authoi’s pkfn be carried 
into cflfeft, it might operate very dirfercntly from, 
what was intended, and ,bc productive of much 
uilulHce. 

The principle laid down in Mr. Davis’s cfi.iy, 

, p. 249) that, “• No commutation for tithes can 
“ be called a fair equivalent, which is not to lcttled 
“ as to fluctuate with the rile and fall of eve! y com- 
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ct modity fubjefl: to tithes, &c.’ > is not, I think, well 
founded ; becaufe, the rifc and fall of commodities 
• is generally occafioncd by the plenty or fcarcity of 
them in market. It would not therefore be equitable, 
that the rents of tithes fhould be lowered by parti- 
cular ye<1r?f of great plenty, when the increafed 
quantity makes amends for the decreafed price; and 
it wott^bc equally unjuft, that thofe rents fhould be 
advanced in confequence of high market-prices, oc- 
cafioncd by years of general failure and fcarcity. It 
fcems, then, that* the rents of tithes could not be 
equitably varied every year, by the market-prices of 
various commodiuwthc preceding year ; unlefs the 
quantities raifed of thofe commodities could be af- 
certained. 

In converting land to its proper ufe, the farmer 
does not freculate on the chance of fcafons only, but 
on the profpeff of his commodities finding a ready 
and profitable market. It lias been dated, by that 
excellent author Dr. Adam Smith, in his celebrated 
inquiry into the nature and caufes of the Wealth of’ 
Nations, that,. ct The quantity of every commodity 
u which human* indndry can either purchafc, or pro* 
u duce, naturally regulates itfeif in every county, 
“ according to the cffcclual demand” If the effec^ 
tual demand be not forefeen, an effectual fupply 
cannot be ex-pe&ed*; and it would lcarccly be cqui- 
table, that the rents of tithes fhould be regulated by 
uncertain commodities, which the landholder does 


not 
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not cultivate. It feems, then, that the articles to be 
chofcn (hould be of fuch cpnfequence, and indifpen- 
fable neceffity, as to make the demand for them 
general, Heady, and uniform. They {hould not be 
liable to monopoly, by which' artificial fcarcity may' 
be railed; they (hould not be the raw materials of a 
manufa&ure, variable in quality, or the price of 
which would be affected by combinations, a?b>:*ary 
profits, fafliion, or taxat>on. Tlv y (hould not be 
articles of commerce, the demand for which would 
depend on fudden or uncertain orders from without , 
for which the hufbandman cannot properly provide; 
nor (hould they be articles oi luxury, the value of 
which would be governed more by the caprice of 
the wealthy, than by the real wants of the mod ufe- 
ful part of the community. 

As the articles to be fixed on for regulating the 
rents (hould not be liable to great uncertainty in the 
demand, fo alfo they (hould not be peculiarly liable 
to uncertainty in the produce or fupply. Cojnmo- 
^Tties which depend much on particular foils, tfr 
feafons, will not be generally cultivated-;* and where 
cultivated, it would be hard that fucK failing crops 
as would fcarcely pay a cultivator for his trouble, 
(hould, by enhancing the price at market, raife the 
rent of his tithes for the enfuing year. 

Mr. Da vis feems o have foreTccn the difficulty 
of regulating the rent by all the commodities fubjeft 

vou. IX. 
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to tithes. Let us confider whether tliofc which he 
has adopted, are proper for the purpofe. 

BARLEY. 

IF we examine into the ufes of Barley, wc fliall, I 
think, flnrFthat it does not poflefs fufficient requifites 
to entitle it to be a reprefentative of other comrao- 
dit’ffsr". The great demand for it, and advanced price, 
does not generally originate in the real wants of the 

people, but in circumflances changeable and uncer- 

« 

tain in their nature. It is the raw material not only 
•of a wholefome beverage, but alfo of an article of 
luxury, which produces intoxication, and its attend- 
ant evils. Its prodtufl is liable to monopoly, atbitrary 
profits, and taxation in various forms. Vaft quan- 
tities are confumed in the diftilleries, and its price is 
greatly influenced by circumflances which the grower 
cannot forefee, nor meet with an adequate fupply. 
It is influenced by a fcarce or plentiful year of apples 
for cyder, and by the uncertain demand for exporta- 
tion, in all its different flutes, and products; as alfo 
by the importation of wine, and foreign fpirits. 

t 

It appears by Mr. Kent’s Agricultural Survey of 
the county of Norfolk^ that on an average of the 
three lail years, in that fingle county, the cxcefs of 
barley and malt exported, over and above that which 
was imported, amounted yearly to no lefs titan 
450,651 quarters. The time may arrive, when ar- 
ticles 
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ticks of commerce and luxury mud give way to thofe 
of ncceffity ; and when fo» great a quantity .of land 
will not be employed in railing this commodity. 

If we turn to Mr. Davis's valuable Survey of the 
county of Wilts, wc (hall find it there {fated, that" 
great as the occaftunal demands are for barley, it is 
not a crop to be generally depended on. . Speaking 
of clays, and of chalky loams, (page 46) Mr./D/ivis 
remarks, that, “ In cafe of a wet fowing-time, the 
“ crop fcarcely re-produces the ft qd fown, and the 
“ grafs-feeds fown with it come to nothing. That 
“ this is frequently the cafe — and that for this reafon, 
“ wherever arable fields have btm laid in feveralty, 
“ the almofi exclufion of barley crops on the ITrong, 
“ heavy lands has been the confequence.” 

Again, (in page 76) he gives ftrong reafons againfl 
depending on barley as* a productive crop, either on 
the white land, or on a Tandy foil; and thefe, amongft 
other reafons, feem to militate forcibly againfl ma- 
king it a flanJard for regulating the rents of titjies. 

OATS. 

IF Oats arc proper for regulating* the rents of 
tithes, it mufl be in thofe paws of the kingdom only, 
where they are regularly cultivated, and ufed as one 

of the necefiarics of life. The general demand for 

* 

this article does not, however, arife from the ntcef- 
fities of the people, but from the number of horfes 
kept for plcafure, war, and bufinds. The two firll 

f a ' dalkr. 
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claflcs will be affe&ed by the politicks of govern- 
ment, • in having a greatfcr or lefs military eftablifli- 
ment, and by the taxes which may be laid on that 
ufeful animal, and the carriages he draws. The 
number of horfes kept for agriculture, and for the 
conveyance of commodijies from place to place, may 
be confiderably affe&ed in various ways: — by en- 
couraging the ufe of oxen; by improvements in im- 
plements of hufbandry, and wheel-carriages; by the 
extenfion of navigable canals; and by the ftate of 
the publick roads. To this may be added, the con- 
folicbtion of fmall eftates; which, Mr. Davis re- 
marks, “ has tended very much to reduce the num- 
“ ber of horfes;” and produces an inftance, where, 
on fourteen yard-land*, of 40I. a year each, there 
were twenty-feven horfes kept, fifty years ago, more 
than there are at prefent. 

The demand for the oat crop is not only liable to 
be affefted by future contingencies, but the growth 
of thk article does not, in general, come into a regu- 
lar coui fe of crops. Bad farmers will low them when 
the ground is fo cxhauflcd as to be incapable ui 
bearing any thing elfe. Mr. Davis obferves, that 
“ oats are itidom foWp in very great quantities but 
“ in fuch foils and fituations as will not bear barley; 
“ that even whyre they have a regular tenantry oat- 
“ field, the farmers -look upon the cultivation of them 
“ to, be bad hufbandry ; and will frequently forego 
the crop, to give an additional year’, refi to their 

“ wheat 
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“ wheat lays.”* He doubts, whether there afenot 
more confumcd in the diftrift he fpeaks of, than 
what grow in it. In many diftri&s of the kingdom 
this is actually the cafe, and the fuppiy ariles from 
impoi ration. 

It is Hated, in Mr. Kent’s Survey of Norfolk, 
that on an average of* three years, in that county 
only, the excels of oats imported, over and above 
thofe exported, amounted yeaily to no lel*s than 
1 5,389 quarters. 

On due confideration of what has been written, 
it will, I think, appear, that oats and bailey do not 
poffcfs the proper requifites for regulating the value 
of all the different productions, on two-thirds of the 
arable land throughout the kingdom. 

BUTTER. 

Mr. Davis has adopted this article as a regulator 
ot the rents of tithe, on all the grufs land in the 
kingdom. He coniiders blitter as a “ commodity 

of a conllant and invariable quality, and oi 1 daily 4 
“ regular, and indilpenfable eonfuinption in quantity, 
“ on the price of which every other production of 
“ grafs land in a great meafure depends.” Other 
agricultural furveyors hold u different opinion. 

Mr. Turner, in his furvey of Glocclterfliire, ac- 
counts it an article not Hr icily ngccffai v; and Mr. 


Sur\ty of Wilts, page 46. 


Bishton, 
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Bishton, in his furvey of Shroplhire, exprefsly 
treats it as an article of luxury. 

In whatever light the Society {hall pleafe to con- 
flder this commodity, it feems to have but little in- 
^fluence on the prices of various other valuable pro- 
duct ions' of grafs land. There feems to be but little 
connexion between the price of butter and the prices 
of -tvopl and lamb, ^hich are fcldom produced, in 
coniiderable quantities, on land fit for the dairy; 
nor is the demand influenced bv fimilar caufes. The 

C J 

price of hay is determined more by the length and 
.feveriry of the winter, than by the price of butter. 
Hay muft be had* for the fupport of valuable ani- 
mals; butter may be difpenfed with, or the quantity 
leaned. Abundant rains in harveil, which fpoil the 
hay, or ddlroy it by flooding the* low lands, will 
*iake i his article fcarce and dear: the fame canle, by 
producing a great quantity of grafs, may make butter 
cheap. Even the prices of other products of the 
dairy do not neceJTarily fectn to be governed by the 
price of butter; for, in fpeculating on the diflercht 
profits of tTiofe products, tire lefs milk is converted 
into butter, by which that article may become dear, 
the moicwill remain fq r checfc, calves, and to con- 
fume in its original, and perhaps mofl wholfome, 
flare; by wltich thofe articles may feverally become 
cheap, The tru*c value, or fair price of butter is 
liable tube warped and affe<flcd in a variety of ways. 
It is a fleeted by different leafons of the year, by the 

refort 
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refort of genteel company to fafhionable places, by 
the importation of Irifli buyer, and by monopoly and 
combination. The inconfidorable quantities of it 
brought tb market, and fold out in lmall portions, 
lean to makfc it particularly unfit for Regulating the* 
price of every other production of grafs land. 

It muft have occurred to - every accurate oblerver, 

• * 

in common with the late ingyiious Mr. Wimpey, 
that mod markets ape fupplied with butter lay fuch 
little dairies only, as are thought “ below the notice 
“■ of the who! .tale dealers.” •* 

The fame valuable cunTpondent mentions, in the 
4th vol. of the bo ct)’s ikipei s* # (p. 149) iome cu- 
rious faCfs, which prove to what an extent butter is 
monopolized foi tla London nuiket, at the diilance 
of 150 miles fiotn it. lie quotes a valuable paper 
of Mr. Billinosi.lv h in proof of his opinion, to 
iliew how much the produce and prices of dan - } ar- 
t.eks are varied by local circumihuice s ; and con- 
cludes, that, “ tht le is no article in the large circle* 
of commerce that' is lo much the fubjcxt dfi thole 
“ pernicious art (forefialhng, engroiling, and re- 
grating) “ as butter and cheefe.” 

"Whether the price of butter has kept a regular 
progrclfivc proportion widi the price* of the* land 
from which ic arifes, as lbated by Mr. Davis, is 
much doubted. I have rcafon to believe, that it has 
advanced in a hi gher ratio. 


• The 
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The introdu&ion of artificial grades has made 
meadow and pafture landvlefs valuable, in proportion 
• to arable, than it was in the lad century; when they 
were obliged to trull to grafs land only for the fup- 
“'port of their (lock. It has been remarked, that 
mod of the improvements in the prefent century have 
been made, by the plough. — If we except fmall quan- 
tities of grafs land hnproved by irrigation, or by 
draining, and that which lies very near to towns, 
where population increafes, the price of grafs land 
has not in faff advanced in proportion to that of 
Arable; and very Ihort indeed of the proportion in 
which butter has advanced, which, within half a 
century, has in mod places doubled, and in fome 
places trebled.* 

If it be proper to fix on any llandard for regula- 
ting the rents of the tithe of p r a fs land, diltinft from 
arable, it does not feem then that butter is an article 
well adapted for the purpofe. I am not, however, 
convinced either of the necefiity or propriety of fuch 
efcfiinclion. . The converfion of grafs land to arable, 
and arable to grafs, which is conflantly taking place, 
would probably make this complicated diflinffion, if 
equitable at prefent, not fo in future ; and the mixed 
claims which the reftor and vicar frequently have 
upon the fame land, is an additional rcafon for fim- 
plifying the llandard as much as poffible. 


I am 


* Mr. Bis htok’g Survey of Shropfhirc. 
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I am equally unfortunate in differing ’ from Mr. 
Davis, whofe general Tenements on rural matters l 
highly approve, by thinking that the rent of tithes, 
when once fixed, ought not to be diilurbed every 
year. What the celebrated Dr. Smith has faid on - 
taxes, feems equally applicable to the fubje£t before 
us, viz, “ The certainty of what each^ individual 
“ ought to pay is a matter of fo great importance, 

“ that a very confiderable degree of inequality is not 
“ near fo great an evil, as a very fniall degree of 
‘ c uncertainty.” 

There can, I think, be little doubt, that it would 
be more equitable, and more desirable, bofh to the 
landholder and tithe-owner, that the one fhould know 
his expenditure, and the other his income; and that, 
when a fair rent was once fixed, it fhould remain for 
a term, and not be diflurbed every year by compli- 
cated calculations, drawn from the prices of various 
commodities; the nature of which, and the contin- 
gencies they ate liable to, fubjeft them to fo much 
rror and uncertainty. 

The Rent of Tithes, like that of the land out oi 
which they iifuc, fhould, as 1 conceive, be regulated 
not by the temporary and occafional, but by the 
ulual and average pi ice of the produce; or, of the 
mod general, Heady, and important parts of it, which 
influence the price of other articles. It is not the 
price in market only, of any or every commodity 
which is brought there, that ought to be regarded. 

The 
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The profit of the farmer is compounded of the 
prices, and the quantities,, of fuch commodities as lie 
g is enabled to carry to market. The tithe-owner is 
more interefted that his rent fhould euable him at all 
times to purchafe a certain portion of the necefldiics 
and conveniences of life, than he is in the market- 
prices of commodities which he does not want; and 
which prices, arifing from the extent ul the demand, 
and the quantity of the fupply, cannot determine the 
farmer's profit, nor the fum the tithe-owner would 
have been entitled to, had lie taken his tithes in kind. 
The money received as rent by the tithe-owner may 
be confidcred as an iuihrument of exchange, by which 
one article is bartered for another. It not only re- 
presents the product of the land, which he would 
have been entitled to, but is ailo the reprcfentativc 
of every other article which he mull purchafe in or- 
der to fuftain life, and make it comfortable. Let us 
endeavour to dilcover the great machine, by which 
k all tliefe articles are produced, and the means by 
which it is kept moving. 

It is an axiom in politicks, that the riches of every 
nation conliit in the number of its inhabitants, ufe- 
fully employed. Dr. A. Smith, the celebrated 
author before quoted, la/$ it down as an incontro- 
vertible maxim, that, u The annual labour of every 
“ nation is the fund which originally fupplic. it with 

all the nectffaries and conveniences ol life, which 
fi it aniltialiy confumesj and which confift always 

u either 



* f cithef irrthe immediate produce of that labour, 
« or in what is purchafed, with that produce from 
“ other nations.” 

“ Labour (he fays) is alone the ultimate and real 
“ flandard, by which the value of all commodities 
“ can at all times and places be eflimated-and com* 
“ pared. It is their real price. Money is their no- 
“ mined price only. — Again, labour, it mud be al\\ ays 
“ remembered, and not any particular commodity, 
“ or let of commodities, is the real meafure of the 
“ va’ueboth of liivcr and of all o her commodities.”* 

Th is leads us to enquire, what is it that princi- 
pally influences and determines aju value of labour? 
The anfwcr feems to be, the wants of the labourer. 

In what do tlufc warn i ^unfift? The moll prefling 
and indilpenfable is food ; after which may be reck- 
oned, in our climate,* clothing, firing, and a •habita- 
tion; but thole are not equally indilpenfable with the 
former; nor arc they applicable to our prefent pur- 
p.al. Human Food is the great mover of thevaft 
machine labour, which regulates the value”of alljts 
productions, and of all the neceflaries "and comforts 
of life. “ Human lood,” alfo, as if is remarked by 
the excellent author before quoted, “ feems to be 
* 6 the only produce of latkl which always, and ncccf- 
“ farily, aflords lome rent to the landlord; other forts 
“ ol produce lomctimes may, 2nd fomcrimes may 


W\a!lIi oi Jsations, voh i. pages i, ^9, and ^4. 
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“ not, according to different circumftanccj.”* Hu- 
man food is the article for which the demand is uni- 
verfal and conflant, and an adequate fupply is perpe- 
tually called forth, by every principle of policy and 
fclf-prefervation. It is this article which arifcs from 
the land irfclf, is the great fource of its value, and 
regulates the value of labour, and ultimately of all the 
neceffaries and conveniences of life; and it is from 
this alon’e, I conceive, that we can furm a proper 
ftandard for meafuring and adjufting, by the medium 
of money, the viluc of tliofe produffs of the land 
which the tithe-owner is entitled to, with tliofe that 
he fhall find requifite for his well-being. 

The food of man confifls in vegetable produff ions, 
and theflefh of animals. I do not mean here to in- 
quire, whether animal food would properly form part 
of a regulating lfandard, for .varying the rents of 
tithes. An invelligation of the fubjeff was attempted 
by me, with an intention to fubmit the rcfult to the 
Society, but circumilances arole which prevented me. 

In rriy former efiay, I conlidercd vegetable food' 
as of the greatefl confequence; and that fome parts 
of it are abundantly more important than the red. 
Whatever the earth may produce in the vafl and fer- 
tile empire of China, if* *the rice crop fail, all the 
horrors of famine enfue. Bread-corn is of equal 
importance to the people, of Europe; in which, .ii it 


is 


* Wealth of Nations, tol. i. rage jca. 
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is remarked by the celebrated Dr. Tissot, “ There 
“ is not the fmalleft prof ince, except part of Lap- 
“ land, where com is not the bafis of their nourifii- 
“ mem.” He adds, that, “ Of all foods, wheaten 
“ bread , well made, is the mod wholefome.”* The 
importance of bread-jora to this country' was diffi- 
dently evinced in the year 1795. Thefcarcicy then 
arofe at a fine when there was no want of animal 
food, and the earth yielded other vegetable food in 
abundance ; yet the dread of wanting this one article 
for a fe'cu weeks only , previous to the com harveft, 
fpread an univerfal gloom throughout the nation! • 

It is not becaufe wheat is c/.f'of the principal pro- 
ductions of the land, that T have, in my former effay, 
chofcn it for a ftandard. It is on account of its be- 
ing an indfpetfnble nccejfary of lift; the price of 
» * 

which, as it is in various places remarked, by the 
excellent author of the Wealth of Nations, “ regu- 
“ lates that of all other commodities. — It regulates 
“ the money price of labour, which mud ^lway#-fee 
“ fuch as to enable the labourer to purchafe a qtran- 
“ tity of corn, futlicient to maintain him and hr* 
family.” 

It is not meant that kbour, or the produce of 
labour, riles and falls with the market-prices of corn, 
as thole prices fluctuate from day to day, nor per- 
haps from year to year; but the price of this article, 

* Lcttc to Dr. Hip. tt, of Zurich, on Bread-Corn. 

taken 
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taken on an average of years, principally (lamps the 
value of money, and of every production of human 
- induflry. It may here be queflioned, whether the 
wages of the indigent labourer have, in fad, ad- 
vanced in due proportion to this article; if nor, 
what is the realoi.? The hind, who tills his native 
foil, is perhaps more attached to the place which gave 
him birth, than men of more liberal and enlarged 
notions. From his needy circumftances, and depen- 
dant flotation, fye is h fs capable of obtaining the 
proper value of his labour; efpccially when dealing 
with men whom he looks up to for relief in diflrefs. 
His parents, perhaps, have been fupported by the 
fame parifh, where he has gained a fettlement by 
birth or fervitude. He forms an early attachment, 
and marries; his attachments and the laws of fettle- 
ment, fix him to the fpot where* he h forced to accept 
of the fame wages, or neat ly fo, as his father received 
before him. In thofe countries where the farmer 
-feeds ljis labourers, as a part of their hire, or fells 
them corn, when dear, at a reduced price, there is 
indeed Iefs r'oafon for an advance. In fcarct or in- 
clement feafons*, benevolent fuhfcriptions alio, in this 
country, are always ready to aid poverty in dilfrek. 

t 

Where the labourer has not thefe advantages, he 
generally refts futisfied that the parifh muA aflifl him 
in bringing up his family; and it is a matter of in- 
difference whether he receives part of his wages 
from the poor’s-rates, or from thofe whom he ferves. 

I Ience 
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Hence it is, that whilft*the nation is rich in arts, 
manufactures, commerce, and agriculture, thepoor’s- 
rates are in many places doubled, which is nothing 
more than a gradual advance in the price of labour, 
nicely adjufted to the average price of food: with 
this difference, that the labourer receives'that ad- 
vance from the parifh, which he ought. to receive 
from the han 1 of his mailer. 

lliis circumltance, then, dees not difprove the 
general principle laid down by Dr. Smith, .hat. 
The money price of labour, and every thing that 
“ is the produce either of land or labour, muff ne-. 
“ ceffarily rife or tall in proportion to the money* 
“■ price of corn. — Corn accordingly is, (he fays) in 
“ .ill the different ftages of wealth and improvement, 
“ a more accurate mcafure of value than any other 
“ commodity, or fet of commodities. (Ancf that) 
“ In all thefe different ftages, therefore, we can judge 
4 ‘ better of the real value of filver by comparing it 
“ n ,ih com, than by comparing it with any.othrr- 
' ‘ commodity, or iet of commodities.”* *■ 

Such is the opinion of that iiv-ft judicious writer; 
.cud upon fuch grounds wheat has been recom- 
mended, and adopted, as ajhtndard. This ffandard 
appears to have been deferred by Mr. Davis, or its 
principles abandoned, chicfiyou account of the policy 
of government in framing the corn-laws. “ The 

w ealth of Nations, pages 94 and 2,^4. 
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“ effect of this policy (he remarks) has been fuch, 
“ that the price of wheat has been very little higher, 
“ on an average of the lad twenty years, than it was 
“ on an average of the twenty lad years of the lad 
44 century.” 

There was, indeed, a confidcrable period in the 

lad century when not only wheat, but 44 all the dif- 

“ ferent forts of grain,” and eatable vegetables, fuch 

as potatoes, turnips, carrots, cabbages, 8 cc. were 

dearer than they have been for great part of the pre- 

fent centurv. Even butcher’s meat was dearer in 
<1 

the former pari of the lad century, than it was as 
late as the year 1^.64. The corn-laws could not 
operate upon all thefc different articles, nor upon 
the different countries, to which the dearnefs ex- 
tended. For it is faid to have extended to Scotland, 
before the union of the two kingdoms; that it was 
the fame in France; and Dr. Smith adds, “ pro- 
“ bably in mod other parts of Europe.”* This 
.general dearnefs, during part of the time, is fuppofed 
principally to have been owing to the badnefs of the 
feafons. Other caufes are alio affigncd. The civil 
wars, which didurbeJ the peaceable occupation of 
the hufbandman, and, in this country, a degradation 
of the filver coin, by which the true value of coru 
could not be meafured and adjuded with the value 
of labour; “ a guinea then commonly exchanging 


* Wealth of Nations, pages 93, 93, and 1S9. 
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«* for thirty (hillings of the worn and clipped (liver 
with which corn and otller provifions ware pur- 
chafed. The decreafed price of corn* during great 
part of the prefent century, is fo far from being at- 
tributed to the corn-hws, that the ingenious author 
of the Wealth of Nations is of opinion, that the 
operation of thofe laws has been dire&ly the reverfe. 

In page 248, after n -a foiling on the effects of the 
bounty, he concludes thus, “ If during the llxty- 
“ four firft years of the prefent century, therefore, 
the average price has been lower than during the 
“ ilxty-four laft years of the la ft century, it muff, in* 
“ the fame ftate Huge, have bf'cti much more fo, 
“ had it not been tor this operation of the bounty.” 

I have little doubt, that a more vigorous cultiva- 
tion, and the bringing a great quantity of rough, 

• ■ 

mqn ofitable land into tillage* have had a full fhare in 
lowering the price of grain* during the period 
alluded to. 

buppofc we quit 'the comparifon by centurirj^ urrd~ 
take half a century only; as a period fully fuflicient" 
to mark the operation of an Aft of Parliament, or 
examine the chain of caufes and eflefts. It will ap- 
pear, by the m itife on the Wealth of Nations, 
(p. 325) that, on an average of the laft ten years of 
the laft half century, the beft or higheft-prieed 
Wheat fold for about 3s. 9d* per bufhel only. It i$ 

^ * rr-xr . r-j "r.r ~i — ■ * i r- r *_ -r r- r cr.-—— _r.- a m x M-fj fc 

* WtWft* NfciWw, «4*« *4I» it 44. 
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doubtlefs in the memory of moft members of the 
Society, whether the average price of wheat, for the 
lafl: ten years, has not as much exceeded 3s. gd. per 
bulhel, as the prices of land, labour, and the neccf- 
faries of life in general have advanced, notwithftand- 
ing the operation of the corn-laws. Tliofe laws 
feerr. to operate equitably on the ftandnrd, by pre- 
venting the tithe-owner’s income from being confi- 
derably lowered by years of plenty, and the farmer’s 
rent from being conliderably advanced by years of 
fcarcity; but their operation is not always fufficiently 
quick to prevent enormous prices from being given. 
In the year 1793; many fmall farmers (in common 
with others) purchaled corn for their families, when 
the current prices of wheat in fcveral parts of the 
kingdom were from 13s. to 17s. per bulhel 1 How 
would fucli prices operate, in fixing the rents of tithes 
throughout the kingdom, by taking the flufluatiom 
of tlie markets for a Jingle year? 

- .Admitting, that in procefs of time the prefent re- 
gulations of the legiflature, as to the prices at which 
exportation- (hall ceafe. and importation commence., 
(liouid be found to diicourage the culture of whrat; 
flil!, aa act of the British Parliament is not eternal. 
The legiflature is always competent to make altera- 
tions, and further regulations would of oourfe enfue; 
for it cannot be for the intereft of this cot n ry to 
depend on the precarious aid of a foreign fupply, in 
an artide fo eilentially nccefiary to the very < x[/h nee 

of 
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bf the people. It will however, I hope, not be for- 
gotten, whenever fuch regulations fhall take place, 
that, as bread-corn in great mealure determines the 
value of labour, and of every commodity produced 
by human induftry, it is of the utmoft importance to 
the manufactures and commerce of this kingdom, that 
it fliould not be purchifed ar an extravagant price. 
If this dfential necciTary of life, which influences the 
price of labour and all its productions, fliutild be 
much dearer here than on the continent, we fliould 
probably be rivalled and underfold «t foreign mar- 
kets. It might not be improper alfo to remark, 
that, whenever any regulations lhall be brought for- 
ward by the legiflature for bettering the condition of 
the poor, it will, in the fame point of view, be much 
founder policy to endeavour to lower the price of 
provifions, than to advance the price of labour.. 

I have now attempted to explain the principles 
upon which my former eflay was founded ; and am 
firmly of opinion, that they are the true principles 
, pou which rents once fixed fliould vary. 

I have endeavoured to fhew, that particular years 
of plenty, or fcarcity, influence the market-prices of 
commodities ; and that fuch prices, taken for a Angle 
year, would operate very inequitably in varying the 
rents of tithes. 

I have examined whether barley, oats, and butter, 
are proper regulating ftandards for varying thofc 
rents; and have fubmitted my reafons to the Society 
<32 . for 
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for concluding that bre'ad-corn, as the moft indifi- 
penfable necejary of lift, which regulates the price 
of labour, and keeps pace with the value of money, 
is much better adapted to the purpofe. " 

Finally, upon a careful inveftigation of the opera- 
tion of-the corn-laws, it appears, I believe, from in- 
difputable authority, that they have not produced 
tlje evils complained of; but, on the contrary, arc 
well calculated to counteract the effe&s of particular 
feafons, and have proved beneficial both to the huf- 
bandman and the community. 

I am, fir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

BENJAMIN PRYCE. 



ART. 
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ART. VII. 

On the Culture of Furze. 

In a Lettet to the Secretary. 

[Ry John Harvey Pierce, clq.] 

dear sir, Neu’-Park June 20, J'7 '7. 

O NE of the fubj efts which appears to me to 
merit fome confideration, is f 'the cultivation 
of furze , as a winter food for liorfes. Having re- 
marked a hardy little horfe, which I occafionaliy 
rode, bite off the green tops of furze in preference, 
I thought, to dry meat, (hay) it occurred that fuch 
was certainly wholfome, and, perhaps, might have 
qualities fuperior to what its rough appearance in- 
dicated. 1 was the more pleafed with the idea, 
from recoliefling the attempts of Mr. Whycherly 
bt ing fo far fuccefsful as to introduce (through Mr. 
Roqut’s means) the ufe of burnet. I turned tKe 
matter over in my mind, but was at a lofs how to 
proceed ; when foon after, in a collection of mifcel- 
ianeous papers, published by R. Maxwell, efq; of 
Edinburgh, meeting with .the paffages trauferibed 
and annexed, I was fully convinced, that it might 
not only be ufed as a wholefome, but very nourifhing 
lood; and although, perhaps, not quite fo good, in 
many refpecE, as fome roots and plants generally 
known, yet from the cheapnefs* might oftener come 

within 
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within the power of little farmers to procure, than 
moft other forts. Strongly impreffed with the idea 
of its utility, I tried it* but was difappointed — more 
I thought, from my own inattention than any other 
caufe. .Not having a good opportunity of repeating 
the trial, the matter lay dormant till the winter 
1795-6. In the autumn preceding which, on men- 
tioning the fubjeft to a neighbour who occupied a 
fmall farm, I was agreeably furprifed at his acquaint- 
ing me, that he had kept four horfes on the tops of 
furze during the winter of 1794-5. Determined 
now to give it another trial, I hired a flout girl at 2S, 
a week, to cut the green tops of fome old furze, 
growing on a hill about a quarter of a mile from the 
houfe, and bring them in bundles on a pole to a fpare 
liable, which I prepared for. the purpofe of cutting 
and threfhing the furze; here it was cut from an 
inch to two inches long, with a cleaver like what the 
butchers ufe, and afterwards the fpines broken with 
jl fiaih My threlhing floor was a temporary one, of 
fix or feven oak boards, pinned down to four joifls, 
layed on the pavement. A bulhel ba/ket of the 
furze thus prepared, was allotted to each horfe every 
morning infh ad of corn; but, I believe, three horfes 
had generally only two balkets; not becaufe it was 
confidered as fufficient, but owing to the tedioufncfs 
of cutting and threlhing, and fometimes from hind- 
rance -of bringing in, by bad weather; perhaps too, 
from not being* ufed.to the work, and nowand then 

a little 
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a little idlenefs, when not* looked after. I ought, 
therefore, driftly fpeaking* to fay, that with tw5 
bufhels three horfes worked in every refpeft as 
ufual, though without any corn. This food, with 
hay, was continued till the middle of May 1796^ 
when the horfes were # put to grafs. I hope it will 
not be trefpaffing too much on your patience hy re- 
lating the flats of the three horfes. One, ufed for 
the fhafts, is a young, drong, and healthy gelding; 
rhe other two arc old mares, and generally ufed as 
leaders to oxen, which commonly* draw in harnefs. 
One of the mares the preceding winter (1794-5). 
was very fhort winded; this, (t 79 5-6) while eating 
rhe furze, breathed quite free and eafy. She was 
with foal. The other mare in winter, had always 
fwelled legs; in this of 1795-6, her legs contii^ed 
as they had been the fummer before — not in the 
lead enlarged. It was (what is here called) the 
French furze which I ufed, and only the tender 
green tops thereof. The woody part, and _ ejyv* 
thofe which were brown, were rejefted. 

If this rugged plant fhould on trial,’ in its ’wild 
date, be found to merit more attention* than has been 
generally allowed,, it may.be thought that good 
ground, well prepared, and with implements adapted 
to cutting and grinding or bruiling it, with a regulat 
and judicious mode of ufing, would render it of 
more importance than a few trials without fuch aids 
could podibly lead us to hippo fe. 


Should 
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Should the foregoing ' be thought to deferve the 
fonfideration of any gentleman, more converfant 
with the nature, preparation by mi!!, and ufe of furze, 
than I am, there can be no doubt of his readinefs to 
communicate fuch information. If any one fhould 
be inclined to try the bell mode of culture and ufe, 
perhaps he would prefer t&e French furze. To 
fo\y, as near the {tables as convenient, fome broad- 
eaft — fome in drills, at different diftances, and hoe 
it; to cut it under a year’s growth; to have a light 
fkeleton cart for ‘conveying, and a mill of fimple and 
cheap conftru&ion to bruife it. Perhaps an acre of 
fuch furze ground, might be found of more value, as 
producing a healthy, cheap, and hearty food for 
cattle during winter, than many other crops now in 
general ufe. Perhaps too, a comparative trial with 
carrots, potatoes, parfnips, Set. might not be ufclefs. 

If a model of a mill for breaking the fpines can- 
■not be eafilv obtained, perhaps an original, cheap, 
2nd fimple one may be conftrufled with two wooden 
cylinders grooved longitudinally, the ends cogged, 
and turned by hand with a winch like the common 
applcrmill. 

I remain with rrjuch efteem, dear fir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

JOHN HARVEY PIERCE. 

[P.S. This Society has a model of a mill for the purpofc 
abovefaid, which is conftru&ed on the principle of the com- 
mon one, for bruifing bark, woad, &c. &c.l 


Page 
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Pace 317, “ Lord CathcarCs Letter to the A grind- 

a tural Society in Scotland . 

a THE fowing of whins for feeding of cattle takes ' 
u mightily about London now ; the thin dry foil, that is 
4< good for nothing elfe, they manage in the fame way as for 
<c fown grafs; but, in place of that, they fow it ih the fpring 
u with whin feed. They mow the whins that fummer, 
u and continue to do fo yearly thereafter. They reckon 
“ one acre produces at the rate of ten loads oi ten tons, 
u 20 cwt. each; this they dack up. They have a contri- 
“ vance for chopping them, and th$y commonly cut at 
cc once as much as ferves their cattle for two days; a gen- 
tleman who has tried them, aflures me, that all his horfes 
“ of every kind, as well for draught" foi riding, eat then* 
cc as readily as they do hay; and he thinks them as good 
u feeding. This improvement comes from Wales, where 
u it has been praftifed thefe hundred years. ” 

• 

Page 319. “ Directions by Major Ifcnbury, in Wales y 

u j'or sowing Whin Seed) and using the Whins , com- 
u municated to the Society by General *Lbcrcromby y 
li oj Glassock. • 

“ THEY (hould be fowed in February, March, Trc 
cc April; 61b will fow an acre. The place where they are 
“ fowed mull be made very free of grafs, and all forts of 
cc cattle mud be kept out. One acre will produce fifteen 
c< tons, which will feed as far as fifteen tons of hay. The 
“ time to begin to cut them is in October or (boner. They 
w will continue to grow till Chriftmas, and be tit for ufe till 
u March, When you give them to the horfes, they mud 
u be bruifed by a mill, or otherwife be pounded, and given 
u in a day after they are bruifed; if you give any chopped 

• 44 draw 
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« ftraw with them it will do very well— a hundred of draw 
« ivill ferve for a ton of furfce. The furze muii be cur, 
• « svfv rebat is ibe growth one year, beginning in or before 
“ O3ob«r. The Major has fed uxti.cn horfes, ‘with them 
“ from Offcber to March.” 


ART. VIII, 

Account of the Tcaxir Cabbage , ivitk directions- 
for its Cultivation. 

[By the Iu~. . TuoMAa Baor c.hton .] 

HPHE turnip cabbage is a plant little known in 
-*■ this kingdom, hu: as a vegetable for the gar- 
den, and rarely cultivated even for that purpoil. 
An attempt was made many years fince by the Society 
of Arts in London, to introduce it as an article of 
hnlbandry; but though the report of the experi- 
ment made for that pnrpofe was highly favourable, 
"it "afterwards fell into diiufe. I became full ac- 
quainted wdth it about fix or feven years fince, when 
a few feeds were given me in the month of July, by 
a perfon of Bath, under the name of Cape Cabbage. 
Sown fo late the plants did pot bulb, but the ftrongell 
were planted out, and the feed faved the following 
year; from whence all I have hitherto cultivated 
have been produced. I have uniformly found them 
a moft excellent food for fheep, and have given them 
with great advantage to cows and horfes. 

This 
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This plant differs very much fiom the T urnip- 
roolcd Cabbage , that plant bears it bulb under the 
furface of the ground, and its leaf more nearly re- 
fembles that of the common turnip; whereas the 
turnip-cabbage produces its bulb above the furface 
of the ground, which bulb is in faff an enlargement 
of the ftalk, furrounded with leaves, ne'arly fefemb- 
ling thofe of brocoli. It delights in a dry, elevated, 
and rather light foil. The feeds may be fown at any 
time from the end of March to t^ie middle of May; 
and even later, if not intended to be tranfplanted. 
They mull be fown very thin, and the plants thinned 
out to about three inches afunder. The belt method 
is to prepare a part of the land, intended for the 
crops, as early as poflible for the feed-beds,by which 
means you can conveniently allot good room for 
thofe beds, and will five the trouble and expence of 
carrying them from the garden to the field. When 
the land is prepared, (which fhould be done nearly 
as for common turnips) and the plants in sbeSeed- 
beds are from five to feven weeks old, let it "be 
ploughed in finall two-bout ridges, let a light roller 
follow the plough, to flatten the tops of the ridges, 
and let the plants be immediately put in as nearly as 
poflible in the middle of the ridges, about three 
feet afunder; obferving not to plough more ridges 
than will be planted in the fame day. The ftouter 
the plants are in reafon when tranfplanted, the bet- 
ter, The land mull on no account be ploughed 

when 
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when wc/, as the plants put in under fuch circum- 
- fiances never thrive. When the plants have taken 
•firm root, and the weeds begin to appear, let a fur- 
row be firuck from each fide of the ridges, with a 
plough narrow at the tail, and the ground not moved 
by the plough be hand-hoed,. When the weals 
are perfectly withered, before the plants are too 
large, let the furrow be returned to its place, taking 
care not to throw the earth over the hearts of the 
plants. This operation may be performed more 
than once, if found necefiary. 

. The bell time for feeding off the crop is from the 
middle of March to 'die lateft pofhble time the land 
can be fpared. The lprouts may be cut off even 
when in bloffom, and left to wither for the llieep or 
cows, and the bulbs cut and carried to a barn or 
fired, where they may be preferved for a long time. 
When a little withered, they are very good for 
liorfes, being highly nutritious, and free from acid 
j«iccs , It fown early, they might be fed ofHate in 
the autumn; but, perhaps, not fo profitably as in 
the fpring. They fhould be hurdled off for fhcep, 
as common turnips. It feldora happens that hay 
need be given with them, -even to fat llieep, which 
have always been found to thrive more and fafler 
upon them, than upon any other food whatever, 
except corn. 

THOMAS BROUGHTON. 

Rtdlani-Parsonage, ***** 1191 . 
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ART 1 . IX. 

• 

On (he Cultivation of Potatoes from the Rind , tic. 

In Letters to the Secretary. 

(By the llftv. Edwabd Whittle.) 

sir, 0(frlock> near Salisbury , March 14, 1796. 

A S information, whether it be the refult of (cien- 
** tific refearches, or that of a more fimple 
nature, founded upon experience and well attefled, 
has always been thought advantageous to the public; 
I have ventured to fend to you (for the perufal of 
your refpe&able and very ufefuJ.Sociery) the follow- 
ing letter; and if it fhould at all tend to the good 
of the community, my end will be abundantly an- 
fwered. And further, if the Society fhould be of 
opinion that it may, ‘they are at liberty to publifh it, 
with my name and place of abode. 

Perhaps, amongft all the various kinds of infor- 
mation, there may be times and leafons, w'hen tjiag 
which is the mod fimple may be of the moft* geneijd 
ufc, becauie it can be more eafily and'more effe&u- 
ally communicated; and by every defeription of 
them, with greater facility', carried into prafhee. 

Notwithstanding the Conliderate goodnefs of the 
Society, in informing the publick of the cheapefl 
method of raifing potatoes, ^nd at this time to plant 
more than ufual, the growers of that ufeful root are, 
in general, fo bigotted, or rather wedded,* to their 

old 
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old method of doing things, -that it is with the great eft 
difficulty they can be prevailed on to make improve- 
ments, although it would certainly tend to their own 
and the general good ; and re&dered quite certain by 
experiments already tried. It is in confequence of 
converfation with men of this defcription, that I am 
induced to trouble yottwith this letter, men who would 
not be convinced to the contrary, but that the de- 
caying potatoe afforded fo much more nouriftiment 
to the green which fprung from it, than could pof- 
fibly be afforded ffom a piece of rind, as would ren- 
der the crop much more abundant ; and affc&ed to 
difbelieve what was inferted in the Salifbury Journal 
by your Society, becaufe the perfons’ names, who 
' made the experiments, were not inferted. However, 
having been in the habit of planting potatoes for 
thefe 15 or 16 years part, I have been induced to 
make the following experiments : 

In the year 1790, I planted a large fquarc of po- 
tatoes, otfe-third of which was with the rind , one- 
thircTwifh whole potatoes , and the other part with 
, pieces, cut in the ufual way ; and I allure you, when 
the feafon came for digging, there was not the lcaft 
vifible difference in the produce. 

The following year, I planted in the fame row or 
drill, one whole potatoe, one piece, and one piece 
of rind, in which there was an eye, alternately ; and 
when the feafon came; for digging, I was very care- 
ful in my, obfervation, but unable to perceive any 
difference in the crop. _ In 
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in die year 1793, when the fervant was digging 
up my potatoes, befides thofe fit for eating, I difco- 
\ cred a great number about the fize of a walnut, and 
from tha* to a hazel nut, which I ordered to be left 
in the ground. In the fpring of 1794 my two po- 
unce beds were irregularly covered with greens, 
which fprung from tltefe fmall potatoes j l therefore 
prepared, about the middle of April (for, on ac- 
count of the coldnefs of the land, I have always-had 
the belt crops from potatoes planted at that time) two 
other beds, about the fame fr/e, into which I trans- 
planted tliele greens j abour 1 -third ot which had the 
feed hanging to them, and about 2-thirds had nor, 
having dropped oil' in drawing ;. # with thefel planted 
one Tied and an half, and made up the other half bed 
partly with whole, and partly with potatoes cut in 
the common way, forne in drills, and forne planted in 
holes made with a feuing-ftick ; and I have to flare, 
that we were as exaff as pofnble (without weighing 
or meafuring) in our cbfcrvatiens, and we could not 
•hfeern the leall difference in the produff ion; and 
the crop, to all appearance, was quite as gogd/rom* 
the fhoots as from the whole or the cut porutne; anti" 
1 .mi convinced, there is not the lead ncceffity fur 
planting the potatoe, in order to raifea crop; as the 
rind, or ffiouts, will pro^mc one equally as good. 

1 he rcafon which induced me to make out the re- 
maining half bed with whole and cut potatoes, when 
l befoiewas fatisficJ that the rind would anfwer the 
end, was, that if I had told mv neighbours that the 
firouti; produced as good a crop as the rind, and the 

rind 
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rind as the fhoots, they Would have replied, “ that 
** is very probable, but ifiyou had planted whole, or 
“ cut potatoes, your crop would have exceeded ei- 

** ti er!” With my belt wilhesfor the "profperity 

of the Society, 

I am, fir, your obedient humble lervant, 

EDWARD WHITTLE. 


FROM THE SAME. 

SIR, 

I N anfwer to your favour of Sept. 8th, I have only 
to obfer/c, that I continue as ufual, to plant only 
the parings of potatbes, and the young (hoots which 
occafionaliy fnving from the very fmall ones, generally 
left in the ground as good for nothing, and which 
are fcldoin picked out, except for the purpofe of 
cleaning the land. Sometimes I have planted them 
in drills, and fometimes in holes made with a flick, 
covering them with muck. \ but as to the manner of 
planting, I luve never obferved any difference in 
the crop;. — I.afl year, indeed, 1 was from home a 
confiderable part of the year, and I find the potatoes 
•were cut in pieces when planted, but I have found 
no advantage by it in the prefent crop, except what I 
expected from new ground. 

When the potatoes are pared for planting, one or 
two eyes fliould be carefully preferved in every piece, 
and a fmall portion of the potatoes, about the fize of 
an horfe-bean to every eye. 

I 3m, fir, your obedient humble fervant, 

'EDWARD WHITTLE. 
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ART. »VII. 

Account qf a Scries of Experiments , respecting 
Smut in Wheat. 

[From J a m k 5 Jennings, efq; 

In a Letter to James Gordon, jun. efq.] 

sir, Harlingtcn, Dec. 21 , 1797. 

A S I underhand you are a member of the Bath 
Agricultural Society, I fend you an account 
of fome experiments made by myf’lf relative to the 
diftemper in wheat called fmut, of burnt grain, on 
the truth and accuracy of which you may depend. 

1785. My crop was infe&ed with fmut to fuch 
a degree, that befides the lofs in quantity, the price 
was noj: equal to that of my neighbours by is. 6 d. 
or 2s. per bufhel. 

Of}. 1 796. I fowed, in two different gardens, 
found grains picked out of cars, part of whfcK 
were fmutty, the produce was perfectly found. 

I remained much at a lofs refpe&ing the caufe of 
this difeafe, till the year 1789, when I was again 
called to attend to the fubjeft by the following 
occurrence: — A neighbour reported to me, that, 
during his illnefs the preceding autumn, part of a 
held had been fown, and he found on his recovery, 
that the lithe ufed to prepare the feed was old and 
much flacked with the weather; he therefore im- 
tOL. ix. h mediately 
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mediately fent to the kilA for fome quick lime to 
prepare the feed for the femainder of the field; that 
which was prepared with flack lime was fmutty, 
the other produced found corn. 

Nov. bth , 1789. I divided half a pint of per- 
fectly found wheat into two equal parts: — 

ill parr. Steeped in flrong brine and dried with 

• quick-Jime : — the produce perfectly found . 

2d, Rubbed with the black powder out of the 
fmut-balls,, and fteeped and limed as the for- 
mer: — half the produce teas [nut. 

Nov. ;//, i-qo. Bought of a neighbour one 
bulhcl of verv fmutty wheat, and divided it into 
three parts: — 

1 11 , Prepared with brine and ;imc made into h 
ter: — produce very faint ty. 

2d, Sown dry, without any preparation: — 
very faintly . 

3d, Walked in three waters, then floated in brim * 

■ « .jmd dried with quick lime: — nearly chan. 

0 c 7 . ytbj 1791. Two pecks of the woril of the 
produce of -the lafl experiment, were divided into 
four parts: — 

if i, Steeped one Lour in flrong brine, and fown 
wet : — produce very family. 

2d, Steeped in water only, and dried with abund- 
ance of quick-lime : — not quite fo bad. 

3d, Sown dry, * without any preparation: — 
very jmutfy . 


4th, WafhcA 
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4th, Wafhed in five waiters, till it appeared per- 
feftly clean, and then fown wet: — appeared to 
have but little fmut, but when ibrejhed was tailed. 

Obi. i gth, i 792. Divided into four parts two pecks 
of the word of the pioduce of the lad experiment: 

id. Sown dry : — nearly half fmut. 

2d, Wafhed in five waters, and alfo* in drong 
lye of wood-adies, and then fraotheied with 
quick lime : — nearly free from fmut. 

3d, Steeped in drong brine 1 : lit. an hour : — above 
haf fmut. 

4th, Wafhed in five waters, .re.:] aifo in drong" 
U'l, and fown wet . rare fmut than part 2 d. 

Obi. 2 r.th. Of the fame wheat, lowed acrofs a 
land five rows, containing each 330 grains: — 

id row, deeped in drong lye 2c hours: — had 
only three ears cf fmut . 

2d row, fown dry: — about half fmut. 

3d row, deeped 20 hours in drong lime-water: — 
only one ear of fmut. 

4th row, deeped in drong fait brine 20 hours: — 
about two-thirds was fmut , and Jtbe fount' ears 
were not f good as thefe of id row. 

5th row, wafhed in five veaters, and then in drong 
lye, perfectly dried with quick lime, kept fix 
days and then fown: — perfeElly found. 

Obi. gth, 1793. id. Sowed fix ounces of old 
fmutty wheat, the produce of experiment 3, 
i 79 i j without any preparation : — produce very 
H 2 fmutty , 
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fmutly, and the plhnts weaker than thofe from 
new feed . 

id, Of the worfl of the produce of experiment 
3, Oft. ig, 1792, fowed ilb. lleeped 20 hours, 
in one quart of water, to which was added one 
ounce of oil of vitriol, and Town wet: — a few 
'ears of fmut. 

3d, 1 lb. of ditto, with two ounces of oil of vitriol: 
— only two cars cf fmut. 

4th, 1 lb. of ditto, with three ounces of ditto: — 
perfectly found. 

5th, 1 lb. fleeped 20 hours in flrong brine: — 
very fmut ty, nearly half and half. 

N.B. By ilrong brine, 1 mean to bear an egg. 

, bib, -’-lb. fteeped 20 hours in flrong lime-water: 
— a little fmut, enough to tail the fample. 

7th, Part of the fame wheat fown dry: — two- 
thirds were fmut. 

I feel myfelf bound in jullice to mention, that l 
had tile frrfl hint of the ufe of oil of vitriol, in a con- 
vention with Mr. Robert D. Hicks, a furgeon 
at Toddingtoq in Bedfordfhire. I have to obferve 
here, that in this, and in all my experiments, the 
brine feemed always to. injure the plants through 
the whole of their progrefs, from their being fo\, n 
’till harvell ; but as it in fome degree waflied the 
feed, the produce by this means might be the lefs 
fmutty. As this experiment feemed to be very 
fatisfaftory, with regard to the good efleft of oil of 

vitriol 
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vitriol as a preventative a&nnft fmut, I was defirous 
to afcertain in what proportion it might, witja fafety, 
be lift'd; and therefore made the following ex- 
periments : — 

Aug. 2?>tb, 1794. Chofe forty fine grains of 
new wheat, and divided them into eight parts: — 

1 ft. Steeped 20 hours in oil of vitriol, only.; 2d, 
Steeped 20 hours in oil of vitriol and water in 
equal quantities: — -did not grow. In both thefe 
cafes the wheat was fufpended # bv liquid. 

3d, Steeped 20 hours in water* with one-fifth oil 
of vitriol. 4th, 5th, 6th, yh, and 8th, with 
the proportion of J-yth, i-§th, i-xith, 1-21, 
and 1-31 of ditto: — i!:efe all grew well , as did 
fome unprepared. 

But I obferved that the plants from the prepared 
feed appeared to be the molt vigorous and handfome; 
and that the grubs which abounded in the ground, 
f fined to prefer them. 

Oct. 16 th. Being convinced, by the fore go ing 
experiment, of the efficacy of the vitriolick acid irf 
preventing fmut, I fteeped a great part of my feed 
wheat this year; the bag which was ufed for that 
purpofe burft on the 10th, and let out about one 
gallon of the wheat, whieft remained in the tub till 
this day, when, on taking it out I found it very foft 
and much fwoln, and I concluded that its vegetative 
power was deftroyed ; I, however, fowed it wet, on 
a final] parcel of ground, and raked it in by hand, 

and. 
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and, to my great furpri^d, in a fhort time found, 
from the quantity of plains on the ground, that it 
ixiufl nearly all have grown. 

061 . njl-, 179 5. Steeped one bulhel of wheat 
20 hours in oil of vitriol and water, in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 30; and by means of a baiket, drained 
the liquid .from it, intending to have fown it the 
next morning, but a very heavy rain falling pre- 
vented the feed being fown till the 26th; during 
which time the feed became nearly dry, and had not 
fprouted, though' fome of the fame wheat; fteepcd 
jn water only, and not otherwife under the fame 
circumftances, had grown half an inch or more. 
The vitriolated feed was fown on half an acre of 
land at the time above-mentioned, but did not 
come up till the adjoining lands were all green, and 
not more than i-4th of it ever came up at all; and 
the plants were poor and weak for a length of time. 

From the foregoing experiments, it appears, 

• iff. That thediforder is communicated by infeftion ; 

ad. That the vitriolick acid dellroys that infe&ion; 

3d, That the quantity fufficient is as 1 to 30; 

4th, That a much greater proportion may be 
ufed with fafety.; 

5th, That the feed fliould not be fuffered to dry 
after it is taken out of the fteep ; but may remain 
in it fome time without danger. 

I am, &c. &c. 


•JAMES GORDON, jun. 
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[N. B. Some doubt having &fen in the Committee, whe- 
ther Mr. Jennings’s proportions of oil of vitriol to water, 
wer« eflimatcd by weight, or by mcajuri , and as on account 
of the difference in the 1 pec hick gravity of thofe fluids fome 
confiderable uncertainty might remain to the practitioner ; 
Mr. Sloper was dellred to procure from Mr. Gordon an 
explanation of thefahi. Be therefore wrote to Mr. Gordon 
on the fubject, which produced the following anfwers: 

W. M. Secretary-^ 


To t’.c SECRETARY. 

sir, Moore-l’laFe, Jan. 16, 1797. 

I N confequence of a ictte- I received from Mr. 

Slop) r, who I requeued would do me the 
favour of looking orer the courle of experiments 
tlut lrad been made to cure the Smut in Wheat, and 
which I had communicated to you, I trouble you 
with this. He iept me feveral queries, which were 
necdlary to elucidate the procels of the experiments^ 
The other lide of this contains the anfwcr to them, 
from my friend Mr. Jennings, whofe care and 
accuracy in going through thefe experiments, and 
their fuccefs, make them'highly deferving the pub- 
lick attention. 

I am, fir, 

Your moil obedient humble fervant, 

JAMES GORDON; jun. 
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From Mr. JENNINGS to Mr. GORDON. 

t 

dear SIR, Ifarlington , Jan. 13, 1708. 

T AM forry the want of being explicit in the 
•*" account of my experiments, (hould occafion you 
fo inuch trouble ; I believe, however, that a fecond 
reading of my account will (hew that the time nc- 
ccfiary for the wheat to remain in the fteep is 20 
hours. In anfw'er to the other query, pleafe to 
inform your friends, that I go by mcafure; and that 
the quantity which, I have found fucceed, is as one 
gallon of oil of vitriol to thirty gallons of water. 
The wheat mull not be put into the fteep till the 
heat is nearly gone off. 

It may be afked, why I fix upon 20 hours as a 
proper time for the wheat to remain in the tub; my 
reafon is this: in mine, as in moll large farms, there 
is. an odd man employed about home even in feed 
-time; as foon as he has had his breakfaft, he puts as 
much wheat as will be wanted for the next day, into 
the balket, and lets it down into the tub, where the 
vitriol and water is; and the next morning, about 
five o’clook, the bafket is pulled up over the tub to 
drain, that none of the vitriolated water may be 
loft, and the feed put into the facks juft before we 
fet off; and thus the btifinefs of fteeping the feed 

goes 
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goes on regularly, witho^: any hurry or hindrance 
to the labourers employed in the other parts of 
the bufincfs. 

I am, truly your’s, 

J. W. JENNINGS. 


ART. VIII. * 

On Sundry Topics. 


[By Mr. John Fcltham, Autbct of a Tour to the Lie of Man -, 
in a Letter to the Secretary.^ 


DEAR SIR, 

D ETACHED as my purfuits have been from 
Agriculture, I fed every degree of diffidence, . 
in prefuming to offer a few hints on a fubjeft ir. 
which individually, I am fo little concerned, and, 
generally, fo little informed of. Yet, fir, to a per- 
fon alive to the heft intercAs of mankind, (fubordi- 
nately confidered) it muff be no fmall pleafure to 
trace the progrefs of that fociety, in which you 
bear fo confpicuous a part — to obferve fuch ample 
patronage, fuch fatisfa&ory refults, from your 
united exertions. 


Some 
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Some ■writer remarks, /that whoever makes two 
cars of corn, or two blades of grafs, to grow upon a 
fpot of ground where only one grew before, deferves 
better of mankind, and does more eiTential fcrvice 
to his country, than the whole race of politicians 
put together. 

While every conftderate mind mult deprecate that 
dereliction of human reafon, which alfociates fo large 
a portion of rational beings, in the itudy of the 
inllruments of deftruftion, yours is the gratifying, 
the fuperior employment of turning the fword into a 
plonghfhare, and the pike into a priming-knife. 
It is your’s not to exult over flaughtcred millions — 
but to pour the oil of gladncls into the bofoms of 
thofe lefs favoured with the comforts of life, making 
the earth vieid more abundantly to their nccctluies, 
(the molt innocent and laudable of all purfuits'l and 
thereby rendering their condition more confonant 
with the dignity of human nature. 

Frjjm what fatality, or from what circumltanccs 
— tp happens, that many of the molt ufeful fcienccs arc, 
as it were, rejected from publick feminaries of edu. 
cation, while the moft frivololis and ufclefs ones 
are adopted, I am at a lots to fay; and why we are 
forbidden to investigate truth, but expected to ad- 
ticre ro a fet of eltablifhed dogmas, may be de- 
plored when, perhaps, the feafon of improvement 
is gone by, and focitfy left to pour an unavailing 
par cm r ; i\ item of tuition fo weak and injurious. 

.Am icultutal 
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Agricultural trails (fd* inftance) I have not 
noticed encouraged in fchool libraries, or its objefts 
made any part of a tutor’s monitions. But, fir, 
what mud* be the cafe, if rational purfuits be not 
pleafingly enforced on the attention of the young 
enquirer? Why, if good feed be not foWn, tares 
will ufurp its place, and fociety receive pofitiye in- 
jury, in proportion as the mental field is occupied 
by extraneous and frivolous matter. 

One part in thofe objeds which^fall within your 
cognizance, I have noticed with pleafure, and that is, 
in pointing out (even on a felfiih ground) that it is 
the filtered of mankind to treat all animals with 
kindnefs and humanity — to give them wdiolfome 
food, to work them moderately, and by keeping 
them warm, clean, and comfortable, fhield them 
from thofe feverities' they are (comparatively) as 
fenfiblc to as ourfelvcs. 

Imprdl’ed with a convidion of the injuries they 
fnftain from our -hands, I have ventured to_pl«ad 
the caufe of the Rights of Animals; and in the 
European Magazine for January 1796, &c. (if I 
recoiled) I publiflied a fmall compilation on that 
important fubjed. 

It is difficult for a young writer to advance any 
thing abfolutely new; little is left, but to prefent 
well-known fads in a more ftriking point of view, 
and thereby riyet attention, and facilitate their 
reception. 

An 
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An idea has occurrcdxo me, which it was the 
primary object of this piper to communicate, that 
might facilitate the progrefs of agriculture and the 
arts, and prove lucrative in the adoption, and ad- 
vantageous to the publick. It is, to cfhtblifh a 
manufa&ory upon an extenfive fcale, for making 

r 

very fmall models of all the inrtrumems ufed in, or 
connected with hufbandry, upon a neat, portable, and 
cheap plan; thefe again to he cl ailed in fmall cherts, 
comprirtng varieties of each, 6c c. with plain deferip- 
tions. This would fell parent machines, make pub- 
hek the moft approved methods, be a pleafmg 
introduction into private circles and fchools, and, 
by the attention they would excite be highly ufeful; 
might form an ankle of cuiious exportation, and 
enable us in return to receive foreign improvements; 
and open a way to the nearert portable point of 
perfection. Copper-plates are very inadequate to fo 
good a purpofe, as it is conceived might be effected 
by r ihis inode* 

^ There h another part of agriculture, to which I 
think auemiou fhouid rtiongly be enforced, that is, 
that hedges couid be made fources of much greater 
profit than :u prefem is. attempted. The elder , I 
conceive, if planted on an extenfive fcale, would pro- 
duce molt valuable wine, far f'uperior to fome foreign; 
and its underwood be productive and luxuriant 
enough for domertick purpefes. Should w r e not 
iludy to cultivate our bieakeft fpots, with plants 

moft 
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mod profitable and ufeful,^s well as congenial? Arc 
there not trees or fhrubs that would flourifli in 
fuch fpotj, alid bear fruits , wbofc juices mfght be 
turned to many purpofes? 

Is not this the cafe with the berries of the jJAttcv, 
or mountain afh, in the colled parts of Wales, of 
which I have read, that its red berries, •fermented, 
afford a grateful acid juice, which is ufed as com- 
mon beverage ? 

Doubtlefi from northern climate* we might leant, 
what is mod ufcful, under fuch circumdances as now 
preclude the adoption of our ufita.l fruits. 

I think plain inftrnftions on alWopicks of farming, 
if adopted on the plan of the moral tracts of the 
Cheap Repofitory, would be highly beneficial; would 
fell among all farmers and young perfons about 
them, and thereby exclude thofe pernicious works 
that are now intruded on their attentions by indigent 
itinerants, and operating in the word way pollihle 
on their morals. * . * 

I have now to apologize for thefe few remarks — 
accept them as a little tribute of regard for your 
labours, and as from one who will be glad to em- 
brace any future opportunity that may enable him 
to co-operatc with the wifhes of the Bath Society. 

1 am, dear fir. 

Your mod humble fervant, 

Bath, 1797. JOHN FELTHAM. 
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ArI. ix. 

Description of a Draining-Ploug^. 

WITH A PLATE. 

• In a Letter to the Secretary. 

« 

sIr, ‘ Buscot-Park, 1797. 

I Send for your perufal, and to copy if you pleafe, 
a letter from my friend, the Rev. Moses Hodges 
JBARTHOLOMEw', of Edgecot near Banbury, Oxon. 
You will have the goodnefs to favour me with your 
obfervations thereon, which I particularly requeft, 
having received information that in the rooms of 
the fociety there is a model of a Draining-Plough, 
very fimilar to Mr. Watts’s patent one. 

I am, fir, 

Your obedient humble fervant, 

E. L. LOVEDEN. 

“ dear SIR, Edgecot , Dec. 28 , 1797. 

“ I have fent you a rough draught of a 
Plough, which I faw worked for the firfl: time in this 
country, on the 23dinftant; my engagements at this 
feafon have prevented an earlier communication to 
you, of a machine fo well calculated for your ufe on 
your particular land. The whole neighbourhood was 
quite ignorant of the method of proceeding, except 
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a neighbour of mine, ^\*ho is no mechankk and 
never held a plough) to' whom the machine be- 
longed, and who bought it from the good effects he 
Jaw produced by it. A clofe of old pa flu re land, 
containing fourteen acres, was completely under- 
draiued in four hours; from the wetnefs of the 
feafon the furrows were moftly full of .water, the 
ridges were caft rath* r high, to keep the land dry, 
which occafioned the growth of rough grafs in the 
furrows, and which rather impeded tire wore; the 
plough, from the rolling coulter, was put into a 
ditch that mounded the ground, (fulliciently low to 
take oft any water) and drawn up the furrows to the 
bight ft ground, at the depth of 15 inches: in a few 
minutes the water ran in aftream tl rough the open- 
ing, and has continued to to do, though not in fuch 
quantities; the furrows are dry, and fo ftnall is the 
upper appearance, that ; c feems only like a final! 
wink of a wheel; there was unfortunately a head- 
land, with an open trench nearly filled up; the. 
fevcral underdrains were crofted by one at the fame 
depth; along this trench a ft ream to tl". : full fize of 
the bore immediately followed, and all the under- 
drains were emptied by it, except three, which, from 
the unevennefs of the lirface, were not crofted. 
This ground was looked upon as a very dry one, 
except in wet feafons; is rich pallure land, the foil 
rather clay, with now and then a thin fcaly part, 
lu very wet lands double fliafts would be beft, and 


tne 
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the wheels (hould always^be low; what I faw were 
too high, and eight of ten horfes required; if you 
do not draw from the^ditch, yon cannot work into 
it; therefore, put the plough into the ditch if 
poffible, or make a fliort trench to receive the plough 
when the ditch is on the further fide of the hed<*c. 
with openings for the water to pafs. 

tf Thinking you would like to be forward in this 
great agricultural improvement, you are troubled 
with this letter fi;om an old friend. 

“ I am, dear fir, your’s, &c.” 


Explanation of the Plate of a Patent Plough for Underdrawing, 
No. 

1 Small Roller to prevent the Plough from entering into 
the ground. 

2 A Rolling-Coulter to cut the turf and rufhe.s, to be taken 

out in Arable Land. 

- 3 A Flat Share, edged in front. 

—4 Bottom of the Share, round above where united to the Rat ; 
oval at the bottom, and pointed to make an opening, 
for the water. 

$ Pinhead, by which the fliare maybe fet to make the drain 
a certai n number of inchf s from the furface, or lefs deep . 
6 Plough-Ream, ftrong and plated- 

This Plough is worked by taking off the fore wheels of a 
waggon, or other low wheels, with the Shafts to the Axle, 
and a chain brought fronAhcm to the hook A. 


ART. 
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art. kin. 


Some further Practical Remarks on the Nature 
of Snr.ip and JVool; and the Disorjdsks of 
Surxp, Skc. 

(By Mr. J. Collins.) 


sir, 


Devize $j Dec. 1797. 


T 71 7ITH a view to improve the \yooi of a flock 
* * of (beep, at (hearing rime take notice of the 
fleece when cut off; look at the bettom or part of 
reparation; if it be Jlitchy-haircd% m ark that fheep 
for fale, or fatting, whatevm other good qualities it 
may he polTcffed of. If thin of wool on the back, 
let that alfo be marked for fale, or fatting; becaufe, 
when it rains long or hard, the water penetrates 
cafily to the Ikin on the back, waffles out the yoke, 
and chills the fpinal marrow; the fhecp\ b?.ck in 
that cafe is raifed into a curve, more or Ids as th$ 


chill is greater or Ids : and if I may be allowed a con- 
jecture from analogy among the human l a cl , the ani- 
mal catchescold, a com li cn fue®, a Ctinfumptiou foil- av*, 
viable by the leanntfs and w^nf of the animal; 
and if it be not (lopped, or k ure 4 ,th fhocp dies rotten. 

In the choice of your ihea: for flock, avoid 
as much as polhble a medium between combing 
and clothing wool; as fuch would not be io ufcful 
for either purpofe. Mark the llxeep bearing *fuch 
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wool 


i 
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wool for falc, or fatting^" If your fheep has a very 
coarfe breech, mark it for fale, or fatting. Separate 
all thefe, together with fcabbed, giddy, fly-blown, 
foot-root, dog's or pig’s mouth, fcouring, or any 
having an infectious diforder, from the flock — and 
on no account whatsoever Suffer them to be with it. 

In the ffrff choice of the ram or ewe, never go 
farther from your own farm, for any ram or ewe, 
than you can help ; if yours be down land, buy from 
off the down ; if inclofed, from the inclofed; remem- 
ber to buy from worfe land, if poflible, than your 
o\yn, becaufc there is a greater probability they will 
thrive in your keeping; but take care not to keep 
them too well, as that may be attended with great 
inconveniences, if not with lots; for a fheep fhould 
work hard for its maintenance whilft in the flock, yet 
not be pinched; for then the fame or worfe incon- 
veniences, or loA, may follow. Choofe the hand- 
fomeff fheep poflible, but never ncgleCt the coat or 
•flegee; if that be bad in either of the above-mentioned 
initances, the fheep, whether ram or ewe, (night to 
be rejected, to all intents and purpofes, however 
handfome the ihane raav be. St arch the coat of the 

* j 

ram narrowly, to avoid a ddchcd-hjhed fleece, for 
this would fo damage your W'>ol i ? two years, that 
it could not be recoveied again, without changing 
your flock, in 12 or 14 years. Again, howeve* 
handfome the fhape, however fine the wool, rejei 
him "if he has not a clofe thick coat (in which is plcnt 
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of yoke, a certain fign oA health) along the back. 
The fame care (hould be ufed in choofing the ram, 
whether for combing or clothing wool. .. Buy your 
ram a little before (hearing-time, if you can ; not at 
any lair or market, hut at the farmer’s houfe; for 
then you will fee the ram as he is, without being 
(horn or trimmed by the fbeep-barber , puvpofely for 
fale; then you will alio know the depth, or ’engsh, 
of the (taple; the fhortcr, finer, and thicker it is, 
the better for clothing-wool ; the longer, thicker, 
and finer, the better for combing-wool. As to the 
age of the ram, when to be bough*, I am not com- 
petent to decide. Some 1 have known to buy lambs 
at the cutting feafon; others, two-teeth; others, 
four-teeth. 

As to the ewes, they are rather to*bc railed out 
of your own flock, than bought in from elfewhere ; 
as they will be more naturalized to the foil, and 
other circumflances peculiar to the farm. 

In (peaking on . the diforders of (lieep, I do not 
pretend to treat of them under the notion of a (heep- 
lecch, or doftor, but only by obfervatief' and en- 
quiry of the fame things, of many different people, 
as farmers, fhepherds, dealers in flteep, and drovers; 
comparing their accounts tbgether, reje&ing fanci- 
ful or improbable narration, and retaining fuch as 
feemed mod agreeable to that analogy which occurred 
to me in reading, or enquiry, concerning the human 
frame and its difeafes, ufing the hints my informers 

furnifhed 
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furnifhed me with, forj'further and future enquiry, 
when I was not fatisfied. 

Some preliminary obfervations . — When a (beep 
{lie's, get a furgeon to open or diffeCl: it; get him to 
make his remarks as he proceeds, you noting them 
down in a book provided for that purpofc: thus do 
for -two or three fheep in every dilorder; you will 
thereby acquire ilvill enough to examine a dead car- 
cafe by yourfelf. Then, by comparative anatomy, 
many probable .conjectures may be formed as to the 
dilorder, and as to the remedies to be applied, noting 
down the litre, and every other urcuniliance, to- 
gether with the following effects. Thus, by little 
and little, an accumulation will be made of experi- 
mental know led. c of the d'lorderb attending Iheep, 
and of a nunSbtr of ufeful lemedics, cither tor pal- 
liating or curing various dilorders. 

I know not of any exprefs treat; fe of the myology 
and (Jle r jhg\* of a fheep, hog, or ox, but only partial 
•as {battered in various treaties of anatomy; Grow*, 
C o l l i n> , th e Trend) academicians , B l a l. i u s , Y a l t x - 
tin i, and perhaps others alfo; Gut there is a very 
good one of the horfe, by Stubbs, as alf> !n Snaim . 

Th erj/, or confumjvdon, is frequent!' the effect of 
a cold, to which fheep arc very liabm who have 
thin coats, and lodge oa wet lands; as appears by 
their frequent coughing.* How the flukes get into 
the liver, I can no more account for than how 
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varous kinds of worms arc fyrcd in the human body, 
in aimoft every part, The* quell ion boxa? in many 
cafes, is very difficult to be anlwercd, notwithftand- 
ing the fac c t may be certain. 

Thu pJt-, ot, or fal'iih* off of the hair or woo!, 
arifes, lit, i’rom a liniden alteration from 1 feauty 
to a full feeding: —2dly, From a partial few in 
the Ipoi whe.e it falls oil, on the neck, Ihu Jdert, 
tlie back, or r! e rump: — 3 J 1 y , ih c jhab, loofciting 
1 at the ground: — 4'ddy, Gaugncn y c-r Iphaeelus, 
which the killing oil of the wool difeovers. 

c> 

r hr fajt-rot , or by Tonic cui'jci the gout, is 
ihw by molt Ibrnu:. and fliephetdb to be intefti- 
oire d he bell inform at »i * I cAn get concerning 
tYr, is, ib it between the claws a: t L c fore-icet (as 
] Ju not fu.d it attacks tlie IlirJ-feer)' a 1 welling is 
percewtd, which renJs*to leparatc the claws in Tome 
decree. On huice/mg or lancing it, a hairy worm 
i » n\<*n out --the place being anointed with Tome 
oniiMLnt, and bound up ior a few days, the cure u 
k iie ctkd. 

I he huhger-rot eenerJly proceeds irorf the far- 
mer’s poveity, »«r covctoufneh, in giving very bad 
haj for their \v mter proviflon, which they do not 
eat; and is very e bily difcenVd by a flight infpeftion 
of the flock when m fold. 

The goggles, a ditorder unknown to our anccflors, 
but, by comparing the different accounts of the e f- 
fects together, appears very plainly to me, to’ be a 

paralytick 
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paralytick ftroke, affeCtifag the fpiaal marrow; but 
whether I am right or wrong in my conjecture, time 
may difcover. 

The red-water , or the dropfy ; as the animal fwells, 
the blood almoft ferum, watery bladders in different 
parts, chiefly in the fore-part of the animal’s body, 
and-the Attn when flript off has red fpots in various 
parts, and of various fizes. My conjecture is that the 
wool, ufually called frothy, is owing to this diforder; 
a want of yoke-, drynefs, harjhnefs , thin and weak 
flaple , foon becomes dead, little or no proof ; on 
breaking it cries out , and much duft flies off. All 
thefe fymptons are to be found in wool, where the 
fheep are fedconftantly on a very light, fandy, arable 
foil, as Urchinfield, Herefordfhire. 

The flone is not a common diforder — I have never 
heard but of one inftance of it, viz. a two-toothed ewe 
belonging to Mr. T. Etheredgl, yeoman, Brough- 
ton, Hants. It pined awayand died — on opening it, in 
the bladder was found a calculus, the fize of a mid- 
dling marble, loofe, round, with fhort fpines, coated 
externally white as chalk ; internally, or rather under 
the external coat, rather dark. It is in my cuftody. 

The fly, or maggot > if this happen before {hear- 
ing, the flreep is indifpofed, and does not yield a pro- 
per quantity of yoke, and thus it becomes a proper 
nidus for the fly to fpit its eggs in, which are foon 
hatched by the hear of the body. The maggots 
immediately feed on the flefh of the Iheep; but, if 

they 
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they are not deftroyed by applying tar, or Tome other 
known remedy 7 , to the aggrieved place, (a good pro- 
ven !>, not to lofe the fheep for a penny-worth of 
tar) they ineixafe fo faft in number and fize, this, 
the fheep itfelf is loon deflroyed. The attack is 
uiually near the fhort ribs, after {hearing, if warm 
me Jl weather, which in fome meafure hjndcr<_ the 
yoke from ruing, (efpecially in unhealthy {heap ) the 
flics more particularly attack the fheep, as the flouts 
or dun-flies do horfes, in the like fort of weather. — 
N. B. The wool incrcafcs in fuch'lheep, as to its 
fineneJs and foftnefs, near and on ‘he place affcCted, 

, and it has always a yellow-green ijli coioui. 

Giddtnefs. Ibis is faid arife from a worm, or 
maggot, under the horn, on either fide, and that 
the turning round is the effect of this worm or mag- 
got. I have heard o ‘s' cows being giddy alfo, and that 
a perforation has been made near the horn, the 
voi m or maggot taken out, and the animal cured. 

Broken-mouthed. A manifeft fympcom of age 
and decay. 

The worm in the tail. The hair drops olT, the 
animal reflltfs, frequently rubbing the part a flee led, 
hindered from eating quietly its food by fmart or 
pain. (Query. Whether* if the part were to be 
opened, the worm taken out, and a plafler applied, 
the cure might not probably be eiTcfted?) 

lh t jhab.f cab, or itch, faid to be infectious; I am 
told there are living inl'etts, whether of the fame 

form 
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form as in the human itch, I do not know; once I 
faw a fcabbed fheep waffled with human urine, the 
confequence whereof Mas, that in a day or two the 
fcab fpread fo far as the Jlcin was wetted with the 
urine. The ufual remedy is tobacco, fteeped in wa- 
ter (called fhab-water) with fpme oil or fpirit of tur- 
pentine added thereto, and the aggrieved part wafhed 
therewith: N.B. The tobacco often bought for 
this purpofe has very little virtue in it, therefore the 
water can be hip: very weakly impregnated with its 
qualities; on which account, it feems to follow, that 
tobacco- water has little or nothing to do in the cure; 
but allowing it to «be an ufefui ingredient towards a 
cure, it fiiould feem moil reafonable to ufe the 
ftrongeft tobacco that could be procured, as there 
muft be moft virtue therein, whatever that virtue be. 
But as it is always ukd with oil or fpirit of turpen- 
tine, it feems to me ptobtble that the turpentine is 
the fpecific, properly lowered down with water ac- 
cording as the caie may require. • 1 am juft now in- 
formed by a farnvr, that his fhopherd gets ftrong 
tobacco and flower-fulplnir, and boiN m the meat- 
brine , and afterwards put-* into it foine oil or fpirit 
of turpentine; ufing it. without any water, and by 
applying it in fmali quamitks, finds it cifedual. He 
does not know the proportion of t he ingredients; but 
this may be guefftd at, or found by experiments. 

Small and large Tt$k. — Thtfe abound moft w itli 
the animal that is cliftafed, and may therefore be 
* confidcrcd 
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confidered as afign of unheakhincfs. [See Redi de 
Inftftis.] An abundance even of the fmall ticks gives 
the wool ayellowifh, greenifh colour, the finenefsand 
ioftnefs is increafed thereby* The large tick I have 
only found in the SuiTex and Ilerefordfhire wool ; in 
the latter, I have never found any harm there from ; 
but in the Stifle x wool and face p it produces .nuch 
harm to both. The creature is flat of body, browntfh, 
with fome white flreaks on its back ; lix legs; with a 
flat probofus, with three notches , l[ke the teeth t f a 
fiuv, on each fide, w it h this it inlinuates to it-, head 
into the pelt of the iheep, fo th;n ii cannot quit its 
hold voluntarily; foon after its lags drop oil — a fc ah 
is railed, out of which oo7<o from time to time a lmall 
quanut) of ichorous moulurc. 1 he fcab fpreads as 
the animal grows — others are generated; and the 
evil is extended fometimes to the great lofs of the 
farmer: fome farms are more fubje'd to it than others. 
A k\v very coarfe hairs grow through the fcab, con- 
1: lerably coarfer than the furrounding wool. The 
fize of a full-grown tick is nearly that of a middling 
horfe-bean. The whole body appears filled with 
blood, and on opening a dry dead tick, the blood 
crumbles, and looks very like fmall grains of gun- 
powder, brownish, and not ihining. 

Dog-worried. , bit! a:, or torn . This frequently 
arifes from the negligence or impatience of the (hep- 
herd; from his dog or dogs not being properly 
broke in; from the dogs of paffengers; from dogs 

who 
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who arc accuftomed to run after fheep, wherever 
they he them; and from the (beep-biting dog, who 
catches the iheep, ufually lambs, by the throat, ma- 
king a hole, with one of his holders, into the jugular 
artery or vein, and lucks the blood till the lamb or 
Iheep dies. If the dog be mailer of his trade, lie 
feldom tears vifHm, and hardly leaves a fign where 
th ? mifehief was done. ThHe things ought to be 
attended with care, witc rulnef:, and diligence. 

The flaggers. ( This diforder at rue I > Iambs, When 
ewes and lambs are put into water-meadows in the 
lpring for ieeding, it is uhiai to hindic off a quantity 
at a time, according to the number, and :hv. length 
of time they are to be fed; in the hurdling it oil, 
there is what is called a vate iailiciently open ro let 
the lambs through, and Keep the ewe.. back; the 
lambs having the milk of the ewes and the firit-run 
of the grafs, the largeit, ftoutcll, and belt of them 
frequently die of this diforder, which firms to be of 
arvapopleftick kind, from a too great fulnefs of blood. 
If difeovered in time, the ihepherds frequently bleed 
them in the eye-vein, and thus a cure is obtained. 

The chill is mentioned before. Query. If the 
Iheep which are cotted every night, as in Hereford- 
Ihire, Monmouthlhire, Sliropfhire, 8c c. are liable to 
be hurt by this dilorder? 

N. B. When fuel) a multitude of Iheep died after 
{hearing in June 1795, 1 found by enquiry they 
were of the belt, Itoutdt, and healthielt Iheep; as 

the 
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the weather was fevere, they, to get away from it, 
p-ot fo clofc together, that they were ftifled ; whei rar. 
the weakc r, not being able to thruft in fo clofc, 
cfcaped with their lives, as very few indeed of the 
latter, in comparifon to the former, died. 

It has been a cuflym, time immemorial, among 
the farmers on the South-Downs, after {hearing, for 
a few days, if the weather appear t«> be: inclement, 
wind), or wet, to houfe their flock' in their barns, as 
they arc generally empty at that feafon: and this, or 
funs fecit precaution, feems to be called f .r, by ex- 
perience of the dangerous effects ( .f cold on a new 'y- 
thorn fheep. • 

The lafk, or fevering. Query. If from roo-moifl 
food, indigefiion, gripin or what other caule? If 
not flopped, it generally proves mortal. 

So me fe iv Remedies ufed with fucccfs. 

7br, for a cut in (hearing, and to anoint the place 
e 'wre the fiics have blown. 

Ddjfj's Elixir -has been given for diforders im-thc 
bowels, as well of jheep as of horfes and oxen; to 
be worked oil with plenty of watcr-grud, as that 
tends to pretctve the bowels eaf). 

A flteet of -writing pilfer, boiled in one quart of 
milk to a pint, the whole’to he given to a cow at once 
ior the lafk ; at twice to a jheep; to be repeated as 
the cafe may require. 

Buglofs. Ointment made from the roots of bu- 
glofs, when in the fulnefs of bloffom, pounded and 

boiled 
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boiled in unwafhed butter, then drained into a pot 
for ufe. This is exceeding good forbruifes, drains, 
dwellings, infrde or outfide, for man or bead ; let it 
be made drong of the root, well boiled, but not 
burnt. It is a root fcarcc to be had, very plenty fume 
years in one place, and in that place none to be had 
for many years after. 

Prefervation of the Health of Sheep . — Let the far- 
mer frequently look over his flock, and fee that their 
tails are kept clean; for there is no animal which I 
am acquainted with, but lliuns as much as pollible 
ks own dung; and therefore it mud be very noifomc 
to the flteep, to haye fuch a quantity hanging on to 
its tail and breech as I ht\e iometimes feen, befide 
the extremely-ddgthtmg appearance which it gives 
to a hand fume animal. Never luder them to lodge two 
nights in the fame fold ; it is better to fold over twice 
than to do thus. I am Liol me 1, flieep taint where 
they have been fooncr than other animals, perhaps 
bcQ^iufe of their numbers. 

The defign of my former letter (as well as tub) 
was only to oe confidered as hints, to be purfued in 
enquiries which fhouid be made refpefting wool 
amongd the vrool-ftapleis^ rather than the farmers, 
clothiers, gentlemen, or iloblemen, (vet not to the 
exclufion of them in the enquiry) becaufc tlafc would 
have merely local experience; whereas the wool- 
llapler frequently buys in fcvcral counties, didridh, 
md dilutions, large and fmall wools. * Again, hi* 


examination 
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examination goes to all thefe in general, to every 
fleece in particular, and to every part of the fleece in 
fprrial. If he has the knowledge of his bufinefs, is 
a workman therein, and has made pertinent obferva- 
tions as l>e went on, he mult be, in a greater orlefpT 

dey , a man of experience; and ronf qtiemly the 

mod proper perfon to be enquired of, as to jndg- 
r’tnt about wool. 

f. COLLINS. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


IT flipt my memory in my laid letter, ter men- 
r ion a very common difonh r ewes are liable to after 
yeaninp, a j/opxiye in the Luh\i> dud ! f of the udder, 
fomaimes in that lading to on. of the nipples and 
i • iietimcs to both: the udder hvdis univcrfaily with 
partial hard knob% which focu brim* on an inflam- 
mation, and if not flopped, perhaps in the courfe of 
iwemy-fuur hours part if not the whole of the udder 
mouifvs, and as the modification proceeds rapidly 
the liiocp dies. The intention is to (lop the mortifi- 
cation. 1 he procefs of cure — is to clip off the wool, 
as dole as poilihic, to open with a razor or other very 
ibarp infiruincnt, the principal lafteal daft or dufts, 
to fqueeze out the morbid matter, and put in a little 

• frdh 
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butter; to keep the flieep feparate from the flock* 
The ewe frequently lofes the ufe of one teat, and 
fometimes both; if but one, fhe will maintain the 
lamb; if both, the lamb to be taken from her, and 
the ewe to be fatted. 

On the fubjeft of the diforders of flieep, confult 
the fhephrrds rather than the farmers, as they arc 
eoiiflantly with the flock ; and though many of them 
are very ignorant perfons, ncverthelefs confult even 
thefe, as they may poflibly know from tradition fome 
things exceedingly valuable. Note down what they 
fay as particularly as you can, under its proper head. 
Many things worth knowing may be thus colle&ed 
together, from facts and experiments. Thus the 
figns, the fymptoms, the progrefs, the elTcfts of the 
diforder — the medicines, the quantity, quality, time, 
manner of application, feafon of die year — the eflfc&s, 
cure or death. Open the carcafe — regifler what is 
difeovered. 

.Attend to local obfervations. On Lockcrly Com- 
mon, Hants, flieep not bred on the common moflly 
rotted; Broughton Marfh, Hants, (before inclofed) 
frequently rotted in the fummer feafon. Query. If 
a ffrong deco&ion of hyflop were to be given to thofe 
flieep which are bad in a cough, at the beginning, 
might it not be of great ufe? As it has been called, 
time immemorial, “ The befom of the ftomach.” 
At leafl it may be tried with a little trouble, and 
at a fmitll expence. 


To 
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It would be ufeful to have drawings or prints of 
the animals infefting {beep : the fluke, the foot- 
worn), the giddy-worm, the maggot and the fly pro- 
duced therefrom; the large tick, the fmall tick, the 
fliab-infeft, the loufe; which may be infpe&ed by 
any gentleman or farmer wiflting it. 

Great attention fhoulJ be paid to prevent the 
tainting of the walk or fold, as it may be the occsk 
Con of many diforders, efpecially in fpring when the 
grafs is najh, and the flicep are fed inofliv with tur- 
nips ; they are very fubject to fc< uHug at fuch times. 

Turnips hurt the quality of the wool, making the 
fiaple thin, weak, and hungry; .and, therefore, tiie 
damage to the combing-wool is unknown, much of 
it going to the pinnels . — Rape has not been obierved 
to have this effect. 

In Suflex, ou the S6uth-Down$, thofe farmers who 
have been defirous to amend their wool, have made 
it a conftant practice to enquire of the locol-Jlaplers , 
ei what farm the bed wool was found? And thus 
concluding the bed rams are produced; luppoling as 
they buy many parcels of wool, and fee’ more, they 
are the bed judges, relying on them for fuch recom- 
mendation ; and, therefore, it behoves the farmer, 
whufe flock is thus Jiftingtnihed, to endeavour, to the 
bed of his abilit), to fupport the credit of his flock, 
his own honour, and that nothing but truth fhould 
ippear in the difpofal of his rams to other farmers, 
if was thus Mr. Robert Palmer, of Ghinting- 

Farni, 
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Farm, near Seaford, Suflcx, fupported his credit and 
fame for a long ferics of years. 

The proverbs, local obfervations, fpeeches, com- 
parifons with ancient laws, to be colle&cd; and at 
the fame time, the people’s own interpretation or 
application of them. 

Hint: might not a yearling or two go with the 
f.Ctk when they arc fed with hay, to eat the leavings? 
Their dun:? would be more valuable than thofe leav- 
mgs towards the manuring of the land. 

Query. Concerning the yoke of a (beep, what k is? 
Its proper quantity? Its ufe both to the fheep and the 
wool? Its effects as, to a redundancy or deficiency to 
the flieep and its wool? If ever a total want of it? 
If the like to be found in any other animal? Whe- 
ther flieep ever fweat? 

There is nothing farther oedurs to me as to flieep 
or wool, as falling within my experience or oh- 
fervation. 

I remain, with all due refpeft, &c. 

J. COLLINS. 

Mr . Matthews . 
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ART. XIV. 

A short account of the long Earth-Worm, which 
preys on the Hoots of Wheat Plants. 

In a Letter jo the Secretary. 

[By Francis Fukbeh, Bailiff to J. P. Anderdon, eap u- 

sir, llenlade, April 24, 17 97 , 

M Y matter has ordered me to* fend you a parti- 
cular account of the worm found at the root, 
devouring the plants of wheat. of many fields in 
this neighbourhood. 

1 found this worm fini in half an acre of trans- 
planted wheat, about the 24th of March, which 
made me inclinable to’ Search in another field the 7th 
of April, where the wheat plants have been going 
off ever fince they firft came up, to fee if I could find 
on, the worm there. In that field I found fcorea-of 
plants totally dell roved by this worm, where I found 
from one to three under each plant; fome part of 
die field was rolled the 3d of March, but the worm 
was juft the fame in the roiled wheat us in the other 
part of the field that was not rolled. 

Ihe worm is red, or rather of a yellow catt, and 
its make is about one inch long, with eleven or 
twelve joints, a hard fltell, white within, fix legs 
before, and one behind, with a black dotfny or 
vol. ix. K hairy 
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hairy head, and two little fpots on the back, near 
the tail part. The wheat is attacked by them under 
the furface of the earth, about the ilTuing point of 
the coronal root; and they do not leave the plant 
till all the nourifliment ormoifture is drawn from it. 

It is the general opinion that the dry weather, at 
and after the wheat feed-time, may occafion the 
worm; and it is obferved here, that the wheat isbcfl 
where the ground had worked dead at the rime 
of (owing. 

I am, very refpectfully, fir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant, 

FRANCIS FURBER. 


!'N. D. The infed above-deferibed is a well-known, tho’ 
in lome places an unexpected, enemy to wheat crops, which 
occafions great detraction. It may be a fruitlefs hope, that 
a radical remedy will be found for fo fecret and formidable 
an evil, hut as it is poflible that this infect maybe chiefly 
generated by fotne particular kinds of manure, or circum- 
itances ot foil and fealon ; an ingenuous obfervation may 
go, in fome degree, to the difeovery of thecaufe; it is much 
to be defired, that thofe who may happen to a (certain any 
new fa(ts on the lubjecf, would be carefW to impart them; 
and above all, to impart the knowledge of any fuccefsful 
means of preventing or leflenmg the evil. Sec. ) 


ART. 
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ART. XV. 

An Account of the principal English Grasses, 
with Descriptions of their respective Excellencies 
and Defects , in regard to Agricultural uses: 

To which are fubjoined, a*Scheme, exhibiting thofe relative 
qualities at one view, and an Alphabetical Lift. 

The whole, with Specimens of each Grafs, being a prefentto 
this Society, by the ingenious Mr. William Sole, of 
Bath; arid kept in the Society’s Lib-i&y'for the infpection 
of the members.’ 


No. i. *#******■*• 

2 *####**#*■ 

3. Agrostis Canina. 

Brown Bent . 

r I "'HIS is not a bad ftieep-grafs, though vaftly in- 
ferior to fheep’s-fefeue. It grows on Mendip, 
-sad Bagfhot and Black heaths, abundantly. It is 
not a good cow-grafs. 

4. Agrostis Capillaris. 

* • 

Fine Bent. 

This is the belt of the Bent tribe, as it makes good 
hay; its grafs, alfo, being more nourifhing than the 
reft of the Bents; but vaftly inferior to the Pons or 
Fefcues . — We have it in all our paftures about Bath. 

k 2 5. Agrostis 
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5» Agrostis Pumita. 

Dwarf-Bent. 

Very fnnilar to the foregoing, if not a variety of 
the fame. It grows abundantly on the higher parts 
of Mendip. 

6. Agrostis Stolonifera. 

Creeping- Bent. 

This is the farmer’s couch , and a great pert to corn- 
fields. And although all lorts of cattle eat it, it is 
not a nutritious grafs; therefore totally unworthy 
cultivation. 

« 

* 

7. Agrostis Palustris. 

Mavjh-Bcnt. 

This grafs claims an equal title to be the Mading- 
ton long grafs, as cither the Boa Palujlris, or Fefluca 
Fluitans ; for I find it growing in equal proportion 
on the fame mead with either of the above. It is a 
good grafs for wet meadow's and paflures, where 
better would not thrive. We have it in Newton- 
mead abundantly. — Refer to No. 61, 96, and 97. 

8. Agrostis Alba. 

White- Bent. 

This is a foft wafhy grafs, affording but little nou- 
rilhment. It is common in wet, fandy places; e. g. 
Pi's on Hounflow-Heath, and in fome parts of 
Ghdl'onbury Moor. 

9. Ac pos ' its 
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g. Acrostis Minima. 

Mentioned by Stillingfleet in Wales, but not 
found at pvefent. 

10. Atra Christata. 

Crejied Hair-Grafs. 

This is a middling grafs, its hairinefs betokens its 
coarfenefs ; but its being feldom found in bloffoir* 
even where it abounds, denotes alfo that it is not re- 
fufed. I obferved on Gog-Magog Hills, in the year 
1 775, apiece of ground detachecf for mowing, in 
which this grafs was predominant, and in full bloom; 
but I could find none of it with opt the hedge. I 
therefore conclude it to be a paffable grafs for Iheep 
and deer. We have it on Claverton-Down. 

11. Aira Ccerulea. 

Blue Hair-Grafs. 

This is a fen grafs , of fome account in the Ifle of 
Ely, where they make befoms of it, called bent-be- 
foms; but no ways fit for cultivation, it being fo 
hard and four that nothing eats it. We have it on 
Olaftonbury Moor abundantly. It grows to fix 
feet in height. „ 

12. Aira Aquatica. 

Water Hair-Grafs. 

This is a very fweet grafs, abounding with fugar, 
and is excellent for butter and checfe; but cannot be 
cultivated, as it muft have water to grow in. We 

have 
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have it in ponds and water-grips about Hampton, 
and the ditches in Glaftonbury Moor, abundantly. 

This grafs contributes greatly to the fweetnefs of 
Cottenham cheefe, and to the finenefs of Cambridge 
butter. 

13. AlRA CjCSPITOSA. 

Turfy Hair-Grafs. 

This is a (lately, elegant grafs; but fo rough and 
harlh that nothing eats it. We have it abundantly 
in all our woods. It grows from five to fix feet high. 

14. Aira Flexuosa. 

Purple Hair-Grafs. 

This grafs has pretenfions to merit for fweet mut- 
ton, it being a principal grafs on Banftead-DoWn, 
Mendip, See. and is equally fine and nutritive with 
fheep’s-fefcue; but yields to* that in not being fo 
produ&ive, and in being difficult to cultivate. Shep- 
ton. Beacon, and Mendip, are the neareft places to 
Bath where I have found it. 

15. Aira Montana. 

Mountain Hair-Grafs. 

A good venifon and mutton grafs; but, like the 
foregoing, impatient 'of cultivation. Found on 
heaths at Maiden-Bradley. 

16. Aira Canescens. 

Grcy^Hair-Grafs. 

This is an excellent fheep-grafs, and but little in- 
ferior to fiieep’s-fcfcue; but as it affe&s fand and 
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fea air, it is difficult to raife. It is the predominant 
grafs of Maiden-Down, and all the downs between 
Exeter and Bridporr. It would be worth trying on 
poor land. 

17. Aira Prcecox. 

Early, Hai'- -Grafs. 

This dwarf grafs comes up and ripens in ten weeks, 
it is not fit for cultivation. — St. Vincent’s Rocks. 

18. Aira Caryophyllea. 

. Silver Iiair-G raj's. 

A pretty grafs to look at, but an unprofitable one; 
affording but few radical leaves* and being but a 
ten-weeks plant. — Maiden-Down. 

Mr. Stilmngfleet thinks better of it than 

I do. , 

19. Alopecurus Pratensis. 

Meadow Fox-Tail" Grafs. 

This is an excellent grafs, either for paflure*or 
hay, and is very produftive. We have it in our bed 
padures, about Laycock-Abbey abundantly; and it 
is one of the firfl dairy-graffes. 

• 

20. AlopecurUs Agrestis. 

Fox-Tail of the Corn-Fields. 

A fweet grafs; but being an annua), is not an 
objeft' for cultivation. In corn-fields. — Hampton, 
Bathwick, &c. 


21. Ai.ope* 
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ai. Alopecurus Geniculatus. 

Floating Fox-Tail Grafs. 

This grafs is too fraall for cultivation, especially as 
it loves water; but it is a moft excellent fheep-grafs, 
where it takes to grow fpontaneoufly. Witnefs that 
fine extenfive common between the New and Old 
PaiTages at Aufl, and on which this is the predomi- 
nant grafs. All paffengers, who look about them, 
muft be aftonifhed at the quantity of flock which 
that common .fupports; an t more fo, when they 
obferve this poor, negle&ed little grafs to be the 
hero of the place. — We have but little of this grafs 
about Bath. I have feen it in a pond near Wraxall. 

22. Alopecurus Bulbosus. 

Bulbous Fox-Toil Grafs. 

This is a very fweet grafs, and relufed by nothing 
that eats grafs. Found in fandy paflures about 
Burnham and Barrow. 

- 23. Alopecurus Monspeliensis. 

Sand Fox-Tail. 

An annual, not worth cultivating. Found on 
fands in EfTex. 

24. Alopecurus Ventricosus. 

Panic Fox-Tail Grafs. 

A very rare grafs, but not a very valuable one, 
being an annual. Found in a fandy corn-fieM near 
Wraxall-Ponds. 


25. Antho- 
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25* Awthoxanthum Odoratum. 

Sweet Spring-Grafs. 

This grafs, like the rough Cock’ s-Foot, is always to 
be found in flower in paflures that are well flocked,, 
which leads me to conclude, it is not over-relifhed 
by cattle in general; and therefore not defervingthe 
great chara&er which feme authors have given of it, 
merely on account of its fragrance; which, perhaps, 
is the very reafon why brutes rc-jcfl it ; fince W'e fee 
that fweet-meats pall our appetites* ir.flead of afford- 
ing nourifhment. 

It alfo affe&s poor, fandy grounds ; and is found 
very fparingly in our rich paftirres about Laycock, 
Melkfham, and Chippenham; but abundantly on the 
fandy foil of Spy-Park, Wraxall,and our poor land 
under the Sham-Caftle, and the two Starve-Alls. 
Yet it might do very well fown in the ratio of one- 
eighth. For though we cannot dine on fugar, yet 
it has its ufe. 

26. Arundo Phragmites. 

Common Reed. 

Its economical ufe is for thatching, for which pur- 
pofe it is fuperior to any thing growing in England, 
being neater and more durable than any other 
thatching. And fince the improvement of the fens, 
by draining, it is become fo fcarce as to render thofe 
pieces of water, which produce it, of almofl equal 
value to the drained grounds, as it bears afthis time 


a con- 
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a confiderable price. We have it fparingly in fomc 
places by the fides of our Avon. 

27. Arundo CalamagrostIs. 

Hedge-Reed. 

A (lately grafs, and an ornament to the banks and 
hedges; but that is all, being reje&ed by all forts- of 
cattle. Grows m the hedges between Hinton- 
Abbey and the church. 

28. vArundo Epigeios. 

Small-Reed. 

This grafs is peculiar to the fens about Ely; no- 
thing eats it; it is called, by the fen-men, Maiden- 
Hair. Haffocks of it dug up are converted into 
peffes for churches, &c. 

29. Arundo Arenaria. 

Sea-Reed. 

This grafs is of great fervice in keeping up the 
fand-banks againfl the fea-fide. There are alfo very 
good befoms made of it at Axbridge. They call 
them fedge-befoms. It grows in vafl: abundance, for 
eight miles together, about Burnham and Barrow, 
in Somerfetfhire. 

30. Avena Nuda. 

Naked Oats , or Pillars. 

This is reckoned amoQgft the indigenous plants of 
England", but I have never found it wild; it is cul- 
tivated 
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tivated in Cornwall at the Land’s-end, and makes 
exceeding fine oat-cakes. It has alfo the good qua- 
lity of thriving on the pooreft land. 

31. Avena Fatua. 

Wild-Oats. 

A great pelt to corn-fields. 

32. Avena Pratensis. 

Meadow Oat-Grafs. 

This is a tolerable good pafture-grafs, efpecially 
for poor, brafhy, and ftony land ; as it will thrive 
where the Peas, its betters, will not. It grows 
abundantly about Farley quarries, and high banks 
on the edges of King’s-Down, Chapel-Plaifter, &c. 

33. A’f'ENA PUBESCENS. 

Hairy Oat-Grafs. 

Not worth cultivating, being too rough to be 
pleafant. Grows in ftony, brafhy land, as in *paf- 
tures about Badminton. 

34. Avena Flava. 

Tellow Oqt-Grafs. 

• 

This is a tolerable fweet grafs, though vaftly in- 
ferior to the Poas and Fcfcues. It is common in dry 
paltures, as the-Common-Houfe clofes, Bath. 


35. *Avena 
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35. Avena Elatiok* 

Tall Oat-Grafs. 

This grafs is very luxuriant in its growth; it is 
rather coarfe, but makes tolerable good hay. It is 
common in all meadows. 

36. Briza Media. 

Common aking-G rajs . 

Kine like this grafs very well, nor does it make 
bad hay; and as it will thrive on poor, wet, and 
cold land, ought not totally to be reje&ed. It grows 
on the wet grounds about Wraxall abundantly. 

37. BrIZA ivIlNOR. 

Leaf Sguaking-Grafs. 

An annual, unworthy of cultivation. Found in 
the ifland of Jerfey. 

38. Bromus Secalinus. 

Bromc-Grafs , ivbofe feed rcfemblcs Rye. 

This is a great peft to our corn-fields, and not in- 
aptly called by our farmers Lob-Grafs, from its tall 
lobbing heads overlooking the corn. — It grows alfo 
too much in meadows; it affords bad g*ifs, and 
worfe hay. 

39. Bromus Squarrosus. 

Strutting Brome-Grafs. 

A very unprofitable grafs, and is often called by 
the country people Wild-Oats. 


40. Bromus 
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40. Bromus Erectu*. 

Upright Brome-Grafs. 

Grow? in ftony, brafhy places; e.g. road-fidc op- 
pofite the Shire-Stones, going to Coierne. 

41. Bromus Arvensis. 

Cord Brome-Grafs. 

Found in corn-fields aboutGlaltonburyandShepton. 

42. Bromus Muralis. 

Wall Brome-Grafs, 

On the Borough-Walls, at Exeter; alfo under the 
rocks at the Hotwells, by the rhei-iule. We have 
no lofs in not having this grafs In our county. 

43. Bromus Sterilis. 

Barrcn-Brome ; of, the Brome of barren places. 

Grows in ftony, brafhy places, under hedges ; e.g. 
under the garden-hedges by the river-fide going 
to Twcrton. 

44. ‘Bromus Gicanteus. 

Tall Brome-Grafs. 

The whole tribe of bromes are unprofitable to the 
farmer; no bead eating them. Height from feven 
to eight feet. Grows in \voods and hedges; e.g. 
Smoakum-wood. 

45. Bromus Nemoralis. 

Wood Brome-Grafs. 

Grows in King’s-Down wood. 


46. Bromus 
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46. Bromus HirsuTus. 

Rough Brome-Grafs. 

Grows in woods and hedges; e.g. Wefton-wood, 
and woods at Hinton-Abbey. 

47. Cynosurus Cristatus. 

Crejied Dog's-Tail Grafs . 

This is a very fine grafs both forpafture and hay; 
but particularly fit for parks and fheep-walks. We 
have it in all our upland paftures. 

48. Cynosurus Echinatus. 

Rough Dog's-Tail Grafs. 

An annual grafs, and of courfe not worth cul- 
tivating. Elfex. ^ 

49. Cynosurus Cczruleus. 

Blue Dog's-Tail Grafs. 

I take this not to be a very good grafs, as I ob- 
ferved many haflocks of it in bloom in paftures, that 
were flocked, in Craven. Grows near the ebbing 
and flowing well at Gigglefwick, abundantly. 

50. Dactylis Cynosuroides. 

51. Dactylis Glomeratus. 

Rough Cock's-Fooi Grafs. 

A very coarfe ordinary grafs, refufed by all cattle. 
Too common in all paftures. 


53. Elymus 
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5a. Elymus Arenarius. 

Sea Lyme-Grafs. 

This grjifs, together with the fea-reed, helps to 
fupport the fand-banks from the encroachments of 
the tide. Grows near St. Ives, Cornwall. 

53. Festuca Ovina. 

Sheep' s-Fef cue Grafs , 

So juftly celebrated for the mutton and venifon 
that it feeds. This is the predominant grafs ©f all 
our downs; and is, perhaps, thp beft grafs for 
bowling-greens, lawns. See. 

Festuca Ovina Tenuis. 

The fineft Sheep' s^feue. 

It grows on Banftead-Downs and Gog-Magog 
Hills. — We may credit the Londoners for the fweet- 
nefs and fuperior excellence of Banftead mutton, from 
a comparative view of its fejiuca ovina. 

54. Festuca Vivipara. 

Viviparous Fefcue. 

Bearing young grafles inftead of feed. Vide 

Pennant's Journey to Snowdon, pages 160 and i 6 r. 
Snowdon-Hill. 

55. Festuca Duriuscula. 

Hardijh Fefcue-Grafs. 

This is an excellent grafs, and worthy of all culti- 
vation. Its verdure is moll delightful to the fiye, it 

affords 
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affords rich pafture, and makes the fined: hay, it 
grows from three to four feet in height. It is com* 
mon in all our meadows about Bath. 

56. Festuca Duriuscula Filiformis. 

Finc-lcavcd hard Fcfcuc. 

It grows in dry upland paftures, where it be- 
comes almoft as fine as Ovina. Meadows, Beachen- 
Clift. 

:J?"£stuca Duriuscula Maritima. 

A third variety of hard Fcfcuc. 

It grows in fait marlhes — at Highbridge, See. 
Its leaves, when fFelh, are a true fea-green. 

57. ^ituca Rubra. 

Reamfh Fefcue-Grafs. 

This is a middle grafs between Ovina and Duri* 
ufcula, approaching neareft to Duriufcula in its 
leaves, and partakes of the virtues of both ; and is, 
perhaps, equal to either. 

58. Festuca Cambrica. 

Weljh Fcfcue-Grafs . 

A tolerable fweet grafs, but far inferior to Ovina 
and Duriufcula. On the mountains of North- Wales. 

59. Festuca Bromoides. 

Brome-like Fefcue. 

A mean ten-Weeks^grafs, below the farmer's no- 
tice. Grows on St. Vincent’s-Rocks. 

60. Festuca 
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60. Fbstuca Myubus. 

Capon’ s-Tail Grafs. 

An annual, unworthy the fanner's notice; yet has 
beauty enough to command refpeft from others. — 
Grows on all the high walls about London, and 
thatched cottages, Sec. in Effex. 

61. Festuca Fluitans. 

Flote Fefcue-Graf. 

This is a mod excellent grafs, and what catt|e are 
io fond of, as often to endanger tiiefr lives in getting 
at it; as it always choofes water with a miry bottom 
to grow in, therefore cannot be cultivated. It is to 
this grafs we are indebted for our fine Cottenham 
cheefe ; the land all round Qpttenham, in Cam- 
bridgefliire, abounding with this grafs. Mere and 
Cheddar cheefes, alfo, bwc their fame, in great mea- 
fure, to this grafs. This is the Maddington long 
grafs of Mr. Stillingfleet. It grows plentifully 
in the moors under Cheddar, Glafton, Mere, Sec. 
we have it in ditches and ponds about Bathwick and 
Lyncombe, &c. — See No. 7, 96, and 97. ’ 

62. Festuca Loliacea. 

Spiked Fefcue'-Grafs. 

This is a harfh, dry grafs, unworthy of cultivation. 
It grows abundantly at Weymouth, in the hedges 
and borders of the clofes, on this fide the town, to 
the right of the turnpike-gate. 

vot. ix. 


L 


63. Festuca 
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6 $. FfiSfUCA Pratensis. 

Meadow Fefcue-Grafs. 

This is a very excellent grafs for cultivation, and 
yields to none, but Poa Pratenfis , for merit ; being 
fweet, luxuriant, and very quick in its growth; af- 
fording' rich pafture, and making good hay. It 
abounds in the rich meadows about Melkftiam, Lay- 
cock, and Chippenham. We have it fparingly in 
Bathwick meadows. 

64., Festuca Elatior. 

Tall Fcfcue-Grafs. 

This is a very luxuriant and produ&ive grafs, but 
coarfdh; cows are fond of it, but not horfes. It 
grows in the moift, lhady borders of our beftpaftures; 
e. g. Inyx, Bathwick. It grows from five to fix 
feet high. — There is a moifty fliady bank, a quarter 
of a mile out of Sherborne, in the way to Dorchef- 
ter, where I have feen it at the prodigious height 
of eight feet. 

o 

65. Festuca Decumbens. 

Heath Fefcue-Grafs. 

A harlh, unpleafant grafs, totally unworthy of 
cultivation* It grows .on fwampy heaths ; e.g. the 
wet parts of Maiden-Down. 

'66. Festuca Pinnata. 

Spiked Wood Fcfcue-Grafs . 

More a kin to the Bromes than the Fcfcucs, and 
like all that tribe unfit for ufe. Colerne-Park Wood. 
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• 6 y . Festuca Sylvatica. 

Wood-Fefcue. 

This mule is made a Felcue by fome, and a Brome 
by others. The blood of the Bromes is predomi- 
nant in it, for it has all their bad qualities, without 
the leaft good one of the Fefcues. 

68. Hojlcus Lanatus. 

Meadow Soft-C-t afs. 

This is a very productive grafs; but from its 
woollinefs and foftnefs, not excellent either for paf- 
ture or hay. It is common in all moift meadows, 

69 Holcus Mollis. 

Conchy Soft-Grafs. 

We are lucky in having neither Darnell, Wall-Bar- 
ley, nor this fpecies of couch about Bath. It is very 
common at Hampftead and Highgate, where it in- 
fers the gardens and corn-fields with its quicken- 
ing loots. 

I am furry to find, fince writing the above, that 
Wall-Barley has found its way hither, and etlablifhed 
itfelf in Brett’s timber-yard, Bath ; it is to be 
feared he will flourifli too well in the viej^ity. 

• 

70. Hordeum Murinum. 

Wall Barley-Grafs. 

All the Englifti Hordeums are not only ufelcfs, 
but abfolutely noxious ; children having fometimes 

bees 


L 2 
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been'choaked by putting them, particularly this icrt, 
into their mouths. No beads eat it. This grafs, 
though common in mod places, is not fo about Bath. 
Found on Glaftonbury-Tor hill. 

N.B. But is lince arrived here. 

71. Hordeum Pratense. 

Meadow Barley -Grafs. 

A Tweet grafs for pafture, but unfit for hay on 
account of its awns. — Bathwick meadows. 

72. ‘Hordeum Marine m. 

Sea Barley-Grafs. 

it is called Squ.irrel-grafs on the Kentifh coaft, and 
is very hurtful to horfes’ mouths. Grows on the 
fea-banks about Burnham and Barrow. 

73. Hordeum Syi.vaticum. 

Wood Barley-Grafs. 

This is a fecale of Ray and Morrifon, and called 
by them Wood Ray-Grafs ; it is a four, unprofitable 
grafs. — Stoken-Church Woods. 

74. Louie m Perenne. 

This is Vn excellent 'grafs, both for pallure and 
hay, all forts of cattle being fond of it; clean hay of 
this grafs is particularly preferable for race-horfes 
and hunters, as it does not affe’et their wind, and 
blow them, as other*hay does; and notwithftanding 
it runs all to bents, yet the juice is fo concentrated in 
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them, as to afford greater nourifhment to a horfe 
than twice its quantity of common' hay. 

f 

The celtbr-ated Ray, and after him Sir John 
Hill, both fay of this grafs, “ Locis nonnullis pro 
“ jumentorum pabulo feritur, et Ray-Grafs dicitur ; 
“ eft enim pingue, et jfondcrofum adeoque jumentis 
“ fuginandis aptiffimum.” — Hill , Flor. Britan. 

It fuits moft of the ftony corn-fields about Bath. 
Mr. Croome had a fine crop of it laft funmer, 
well got in; and his horfekeepor iilforms me, that 
the holies are fo very fond of it as to reject the 
clean corn for it. 

75. Lolium Perenne Paniculatum. 

A varietj of Ray-Grafs , as it grows upon dry 
hills; e.g. Little-Sal ifbury Hill, Batheafton, &c. 

76. Lolium Temalentum. 

Darn el-Grafs. 

A great peft to corn-fields in general; but^ is 
luckily a fcarce grafs in this part of Somerfetfhire. 
Our farmers call the feeds of it cheats « 

It is of an intoxicating quality, and there arc many 
inftances, both on record and traditionary, of people 
being intoxicated with bread which has contained it. 

77. Lolium Bromoides. 

Bfome-like Ray-Grafs. 

A fine grafs for pafture, where it grows fpontane- 
oufly. Witnefs the rich falt-marfhes below Hunt- 

fpill. 
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fpill, where it conftitutes one of the principal graffes. 
The fine black oxen feeding here are hardly to be 
paralelled. 

78. Melica Nutans. 

Wood Honey-Grafs. 

This grafs has beauty, and that only, to recom- 
mend it, unlefs to linnets, which are fond of the feed, 
which ripens in good time for them, being a very 
early grafs. Found in woods at Prior-Park, Sec. 

79. Melica Montana. 

Mountain Honey-Grafs. 

Not fit for cultivation. This, like the foregoing, 
is excellent food for granivorous birds. I found this 
in a mountainous wood near Matlock, Dcrbylhire, 

80. Millium Effusum. 

Wild Mil/et-Grafs. 

'•Although this grafs has no qualification to recom- 
mend itfelf to the farmer, (fince it will thrive no 
w'here but in deep fhady woods) yet its beauty and 
odour cannot fail to ftrike the fpeculative walker 
with admiration and delight. When green, it has a 
delicate feent of new hay, and not fo grofsly power- 
ful as the Vernal Sweet Grafs. It grows from five 
to fix feet high; linnets are fond of the feed. — 
Grows in Smallcomb wood and Hinton wood. 


81. Nam»us 
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Si. Nardus Stricta. 

Heath Mat-Grafs. 

An unprofitable grafs, growing on heaths, refufed 
by every thing. Grows on Bladon and Maiden downs. 

82. Panicum Viride. 

Green Pamc~Grafs. 

None of the Englifh Panics are worth cuIrvaN ^ 
nnlefs for birds ; the hard-billed tribe of which au 
i ni the feeds. It grows m Surry. 

£ 5. P.ANICUM VerTICMLJLa - UM. 

S4. Panicum Crus Oai.li. 

^00 ft Panic -Gray's. 

Grows about London. 

85. Panicum Sanguinajle. 

Cock's-Toot Panic-Grafs. 

The Panics are al! good bird-feeds. Grows 
about London. 

86. Panicum Dactylon. 

87. Pl-IALARIS CANARIENSIp. 

Manured Canary-Grafs. 

Sown frequently for birds’-feed. 

88. P H A L A R ft ArENARIA. 

Sea Canary-Grafs. 

This is an infignificant grafs of ten-w r eeks duration 
only. It grows on fandy beaches, and affords plenty 
of feed for Finches j e. g. Portland-lfland. 

89. Pha LARIS 
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89. Phalaris Arundinacea. 

Reed Canary-Grafs. 

This is an ornament to river-fides, but not ufefuh 
We have it by the fides of the Avon abundantly. 

The lady’s-Iace, fo frequent in gardens, is a va- 
riety of this grafs. 

90. Phleum Pratense. 

Meadow Cat’s -Tail Grafs. 

I am informed, this is what is meant by Tomotby 
grafs. Be that as it may, it is a very coarfe, ordinary 
grafs, and not worth cultivating in England ; where 
many, vaftly its fpperior, will grow equally well. 
It is common in all our meadows. 

91. Phleum Nodosum. 

Knotty Cat’ s-TaV Grafs. 

This is a fine exuberant grafs, very fit for dairy 
paftures, and for cow hay, as it affords a vaft quan- 
tity of rich milk, and kine are fond of it. Iiorfes 
and'fheep rejeft it, where Poas and Fefcues abound, 
but not elfe. It grows in all the dry, hilly paftures 
about Bath. 

92. Phleum Paniculatum. 

y 1 

Branched Cai’s-Tail Grafs. 

Not worth cultivation, being a ten-weeks grafs, 

93. Poa Aquatic<a. 

Reed Meadow-Grafs . 

This excellent grafs, in its native foil, the fens of 
the Ifle of Ely, grows to the height of fix feet. It is 
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ufually cut when about four feet high ; when dry, 
they bind it in (heaves ; it generally undergoes a heat 
in the rick, which improves it. It is excellent fod- 
der for milch-cows — horfes are not fond of it. The 
inhabitants there call it fodder , byway of eminence; 
other kinds of coarfe»hay being called Jlover , i. e. 
coarfe fluff; it is alfo called -ivhite-leed , drying of a 
white colour. We have it by our river-fide in 
Kingfmead, here and there a fmall patch. 

• 

9,4. Poa Pratensis. 

Great Meadou-Gnfs. 

This is the mod noble of all the grades, agricul- 
turally confidered. Every thing that eats grafs is 
fond of it, it makes the very belt hay, and affords 
the riclieft padure. All our beft meadows abound 
with it, particularly about Laycock and Chippenham. 
It moreover has this good qualification, of abiding in 
the lame ground everladingly; whereas mod other 
grades are for ever changing places. 

95. Poa Trivialis. 

Common Meadow-Grafs. 

This is a fine grafs, both for padure and hay, yet 
very inferior to the Poa Pratenfs , being apt to go 
off after mowing, and fuffer itfelf to be fupplanted 
by Agrojlis Reptns, a much inferior grafs dill ; but 
manure and feeding keep this grafs in vigour, and 
prevent the piratical depredations of Agrojlis. All 

the 
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the Agrofles are plunderers, and thrive only when 
their wealthy neighbours go to wreck. Its radical 
leaves, as thofe on the ftalk, grow much longer than 
thole of Pratenfis. Its ufual height two feet. 

96. Poa Pai,ustris. 

Marjh Mcadow-Grafs. 

This is a fine exuberant grafs, and perhaps the very 
belt dairy-grafs we have. It grows in rich marfhes 
all over the kingdom, efpecially fuch as are often re- 
frelhed by rivers overflowing occafionally. It mud 
be a mod excellent grafs for laying down fpongy 
grounds, &c. Its'height is generally four feet, and 
often five; it grows by our river-fide. Its panick, 
when fully blown, is wonderfully fine and flowing. 

97. Poa Prcelonga. 

The Long Grafs of Madington , on 

Salijbury Plain. 

This mod excellent grafs, whofe fame is fpread all 
over England, needs no eulogium here. But as it is 
differently defcribed by different authors, who all 
name different grades, I fhall give my opinion of it. 

Farmer John Hoope'r, who now occupies the 
ground, accompanied me to the field, and gathered 
thofe fpecimens here inferted, which are nothing 
more or lefs tha’n trivialis ; and i am convinced, 
it is the ground itfelf,“ and not the kind of grafs, 
which conftitutes the vaff produft talked of. The 

foil 
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foil itfelf refembles, as deep as I could penetrate with 
a long knife, (viz. eight inches) an old mulhroom 
bed; and the noted grafs, fo much talked of, con- 
fiffs of four forts ; and is not a peculiar grafs, as ge- 
nerally fuppofed. 

The four predominant graffes, above alluded to, 
are as follow: — Firff, of this, which is the princi- 
pal; and adly, of Flotc-Fefcue-, 3diy, Common Couch , 
whofe root thrives prodigioufly in this loofe rich foil, 
and which, perhaps, is the C’ufo of its fattening 
hogs, which no other field has the property of do- 
ing; and 4thly, of Agrojlis Pali.Jh'h . — Thefe four 
different graffes blow in four different months, which 
I take to be the reafon ol every author deferibing a 
different grafs, for he who goes in May finds this 
Pea in bloom ; he ii; June, Flote-Fefcuc; he in July, 
Couch-Grnfs; he who goes at Michaelmas finds 
AgrojYu Pahjiris . 

This ground being overrun by ffreams of •water 
from the ftreet, farm-yards, &c. upon every down- 
fall of rain, it is rendered fo prolific as to bear four 
crops a year; and by the courfe of the water the 
grafs is kept couchant, and in that fpongy foil ftrikes 
at the joints, fo that it will* creep a vafi: length fomc 
wet years. This lad May (1789) being very dry, 
it did not begin to creep before my vifit ; thefe being 
the beft fpecimcns Mr. Hooper and 1 could find ; 
but eight years ago I procured fpecimeus, fix and 
eight feet in length, of Poa Trivialis. 
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Mr. Ray has defcribed the 3d, \ 

Gramen Caninum longijjimum f for the 

Mr. Stillingfleet the 2d, 1 Long* Grafs. 
Fejiuca Fluitans longiffvna - - J 

98. Poa Angustifoeia. 

'Narrow-leaved, Mcadow-Grafs. 

This is a very fvveet grafs, particularly for hay; 
but, like the Trivialis, is apt to go off after mow- 
ing. We have it, fparingly, in the meadows about 
Hinton-Abbey; it alfo grows on the Borough-walls, 
Saw-Clofe, Bath. 

99. Poa Bulbosa. 

Bulbous Mcadow-Grafs. 

This grafs has all the good quality of the Pen 
Pratenfis , fo far as its fize will allow; and very pro- 
per for hilly dry grounds, and poor land, which it 
likes to grow in. We have it about the dry hilly 
paftures, about Newton-St.-Loe . — See Vaillant’s Pa - 
rfs. lab. xvii.yfg. 8. 

Poa Setacf.a. 

Fine Meadow-Grafs. 

A very fine rich grafs for upland paftures, loving 
a dry foil. We have it in the hilly paftures about 
Newton in abundance. 

This, like Poa Pratenfis , is an evcrlafting grafs; 
of which 1 think it a variety, as its root evinces. 
Mr, Hudson makes it a variety of trivialis. 

100. Poa 
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IOO. PoA CoMPRESSA. 

Comprejfed Meadow-Grafs. 

This is an excellent grafs for parks and flieep- 
walks, deer and fheep being fond of it ; and as it is a 
dwarf grafs, the blades feldom exceeding two inches, 
it makes a fine turf, and renders the ficfh of the ani- 
mal flrort and fwect-ilavoured. It is found in bloffom 
in the two Starve-A!!s, on each fide the one-mile- 
flone going to Claverton-Dovn ; and no doubt but 
abundantly on the down itfeif, but the {hecp never 
fuftlr a bent of it to blow there. • * 

iot. Poa (alba) Annua. 

White Meadow-Grafs ; or $ Suffolk Grafs. 

This is the quickeft grower of all the gralfes, for 
it will come up, bloom, and ripen its feed in one 
month ; it is called Annual -Grafs , it ought to be 
called Menfual; and as it will keep time with no 
other grafs, it is not worth fowing. Befides, it is al- 
ways leaving the ground bare in patches, (unlefs an 
AgroJUs happens' to be at hand to fill its place with 
couch) yet, to do it juftice, it is a, very fweet 
grals, and generally liked. It grows by way-fides 
every where. 

102. Poa.Maritima. 

Sea Meadow-Grafs. 

This is a fine nourifhing grafs, and one of the 
principal of our belt lalt-marlhes, as Auft, High- 
bridge. Sec. ; but as it loves fait, it is impatient of 
cultivation. 103. Poa 
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103. Poa Rigida. 

Hard Meadow-Grafs. 

An annual, and unworthy of cultivation, being for 
the mod part deditute of radical leaves. It grows 
in barren and ftony places; fuch as the two Starve- 
Alls, on each fide the fird mile-done to Claverton. 
Affes like it. 

104. Poa Loliacea. 

Sea Hard Mcadoiv-Grafs. 

The mod infignificant of all the Poas ; yet it has 
one good quality, that of growing where no other 
grafs will, viz. in the dried, parching fea-fands. — 
Near the lime-kiln under Portland-Ifland. 

Poa Distans. 

Fen Meadow- G rajs. 

An exceeding fweet grafs, affording very rich 
milk ; but hard to cultivate, as it delights in mire. 
It grows in mod fea-marfhes, and abundantly in 
Cottenham dreets, clofes, and fens, Cambridgefhire. 

Mr. Hudson has, in his lad edition, made it a 
variety of Air a Aqnaiica ; it appears to me to be 
totally different. — See No. 12 cf this collection. 

105. Stip'a Panata. 

Feather-Grafs . 

Of no ceconomical ufe; but the beautiful long 

feather, which is attached to each fee'd, is worthy of 

* 

admiratiop. In cliffs of high rocks. — Northumber- 
land. 
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land. The feather not only ferves to watt it from 
rock to rock, but, by the agitation of the wind, to 
infinuate it into any clift or crack, where it pitches; 
for it will tiot readily ftrike root in the ground. 

106. Triticum Repens. 

Couch-Grafs „• or, Dog’s-Grafs. 

A great peft to all gardens. Hogs aic fond of 
the roots. 

107. Triticum Canine m. 

Bearded Dog’s-Grafs. 

Ufelefs. Common in all the wends about Bath. 

108. Triticum Junceum. 

Sea Couch -Grafs. 

Totally unfit for cultivation. Grows on the fands 
at Burnham and Barrow, Somerfet. 


INDEX 
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27. 


3. 

Epigeios ------- 

28. 
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crm. 


W. 

17 . 

X. 


Hud. 

4. 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
3. 
G. 


1. 

2. 

1.7 

o 4 

.3. 


Arundo Arenaria - 
Avena Nuda - 

• Fatua ----- 

Pratcniis - 
Pubeicens - 
Flavekcus - 
FJatior - 
Bn Media - 

Minor - 

Broimis Seeulnuis - 

Squarrofis - . - 

. Erectile - 


L, 


B. 


i . 

I >• 


3. 

4. 
3 . 
d. 

von. 


Anenlis - 

Moral t s - •- 

Sterihs - 
(jurantcus - 
Ncmoralis - 
Hnidtus S. - 
Cynofurus Criftatus - 
Eel i Hiatus 
Cue rub lk - 
Daetylib C\ noluioide^ 
Glomeratus - 
ElymiM Arenarius - 
Ft din a Ovma Vulgaris ^ 
Ttnms, S. \ 
Yivipara -• - 

Duriulcula - 
Fihforinis Marinina S. 
Bubra - 
Cambi lea - 

Bromoiues - 
M \m us - 


IX. 


No. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
3d. 
37 * 

38. 

39. 
40 
li. 

4 2. 

43. 

44. 

45. 
41L 

47. 

48. 
4<J. 
*50. 

5 1 . 
52. 


- - 53. 

- - 51, 

- - 55. 

5G. 

- - 57. 

58> 

- *- 59. 

- - dO. 

Ft (l uc a 
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Feituca Flmtans - 
Loliacea - 
Pratenfis - 
Elatior 

Dccumhens - 
Pinnata 

i 

Svlvatica - 
I lolcus E, mat us 

Mollis - - 

Jlortkum Murinum - 
' , Pratcnle 

Mari num - 
Syl vatic um 
Lolium Pcrcnnc - 
Paniculatuin 
Tunulcntum 
Puonioidcs 
Mehta Nutans 

Montana - 
Medium Efluluin - 
Nardus Strict a 
Penicum Virula - 

\ ci tn illatimi 
C’ruFalli - 
Smnumalc - 
Dact\lon 

Phalari > (Auiat u f nli- - 
Arenaita 
Annul m area 
Phlenm Pratenk* - 
Nhxloium 
Pan icuIj turn 
Poa A quadra - 

PratentF - - ~ 




- sj . 

SL\ 

- , h '■} . 

- ! S4. 



- ss 

- M>. 

- <HK 

- 9 1 . 

- U‘J 

- 9 F 

- i pi 
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Ufir 

1 Had 


No. 

G. 

3. 

Poa Trivially - -- -- -- - 

93. 

11. 


Paluftris - -- -- -- - 

96. 

H. 


. Proelonga S. - -- -- -- 

97. 

/. 

4. 

Angultifolia ------- 

98. 

1 

j b. 

Bulbofa el Setacca - ----- 1 

99. 

Ad 1 

f>. 

Comp re Ha 

100. 

Y. 

1 * 

! '• 

Annua ------- 

HH. 

F. 

! s. 

''Taritnna ------- 

IO 


9. 

Rigid a ^ - 

1 03. 



Di Italic 5 ------ - 

303. 


10 . 

Loliacea * - 

104. 


1 , 

Supa Penn at a ------- 

j 1 () 7 , 


1 . 

Tritieum Repens - - 

loti. 


2 . 

Caninum - - 

107. 


3. 

Juneeum ----- 

10S. 


Explanation of the above Scheme. 

• 

Ufut. — The .oiumn, dcnomiiniud /hews what grades are 
ufeful in agnculture ; and the tank of honour which each graisis en- 
titled to, is denoted hv PgIg ^ cap.tals, ,n alphabetic al gradation, 
foi in fiance, it u be retimed to know m a minute which is the 
i obieit ot all t lie grades, .look for A. Poa Piatt nhs. For the worll 
a thole lit foi cultivation, lie Z. pjik uni Pratenfc; and i'o of the 
• ell. Thole rnaiked with R man capitals, denote fuch grades as 
hold an ujual r.mk in good nets with their coi i cfpondent italick ca- 
t Lais; but are unlit lor cultivation on any ground, but what is fre- 
quently under watu , being fen-gr t d?e*. And thofe which have t:o 
capitals pieiixed to them, aie to be u^derflood as trivial or ufelcfs. 

H ud . — The column, d enominuted //«./• denotes what giais it is of 
Mr. I ] udson, in his admirable woi k, the FA? a AnghciU 2d edition, 
for inflance, Agrofhs Capillaus, means, that it is the third Agrof- 
P* s of his Flora. And 7 Agiofbs Pumila, that it is the third variety 
l,i Agruftis Capil laris, tvhich he has, with great propriety, filled 
P';!yip:rpfai ? ; for I have obfei \ed that none of the feeds of any of his 
varieties under Polymorphic conic up like the parent plant : for the 
f^ed o\ Agrofhs Alba came up and blowed, fome like Stolonifera, and 
i om ° like Capillaris; and feed of the Paiuilris came up and blowed 
Ae Alba and Stolonifera. 
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Alphabetical List of English Grasses . 


Bmley-Giafs Meadow - - 7 J | 

Sea - - - - 7 2 

Wall - - - 7o 

Wood - - - 73 

Bent-Grafs Brown - - - .3 

Creeping - - 6 

Dwarf - - - 9 

Fine - - - - 4 

Mar ill - - - 7 

Silkv - - - - 2 

Small - , - - - 5 

White - - - * 

Brome-Gufs Bairru • - - • 4 .i 

Ciliated - - p 9 j! 

Com - - - * i »! 

Rtu-D S. - ; -G |. 

Sof - - - j 

Tail - - - ! u ; 

UviVpt - - 4 f 

w.(i: - - * 42 J' 

Vo od - - - : 7 ! 

Canary- Grafs Manured - - H; | 
Iteed - - - 8y j 

Sea - - - S 8 ! 

C it-Tad Girds Brine he J 92 !: 

Knotr^ -rooted 91 S' 

... r 

id* auov. - - 9# t| 

Cock foot Own-' Rough - 71 | 

Smooth - 50 1 ! 

C^cVOr r > ig '.\ 

J\,T sml-G;,.;, T /U 

Dog-Tail Gref Biue - - | 49 ■ 
Creited - 14-, 

Rough - j Co 

Fe,nber-GraF - - - - T rl 

Fdcje-GraF Broruc-hkc - | " v ‘ j 
Caponh-Tmi | (, ij 
! ni l! ol ecpf^Sj ^ j! 


Fefcue-Grafs Headi - - 
Meadow - - 

Purple - - 

Sheep's - - 

, Spiked - - 

Wood 
Tall - - - - 

\ 1 \ Ip, l 1 <H,s 

Weilb - - - 
Wood - - 

Fox -Tail -Grafs Bulbous 

Field - - 

- Floating - 
Meadow - ( 
Panic - - 
Sard - - , 

I Far- Graft Blue - - - 

CiuRed - - - 

Far! v - - - 

GteV - - - | 

Mountain - - 

Purple - - - 

Sihci - - - 
Tufy - - - 
W.oer - - - 
ITani-Orafs Sea - - - - 
lF>nc\-GraK Mountain - 
Wood - - 
L ; me -Grafs Sea - - - 
MrO-Gru! , ----- 

Meaelo »v-Gi.d ■, Annual 
Bulbous 
Common - 
Cheeping 


File -!iu\ed-> j > 

s. jj^ 
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Mej.dow-Gr.tfs Rccd ■ 

INO. 

93 

Quaking-Grafs Leaft - - 

Wo 

37 

Sea - ■ 

|l O 2 

Middle 

:6 

Spiked 

]io 4 

Ray- Graf: - - - - 

74 

Mellit-Graf. 

8 o 

Pan icu late d - 

175 

Oat-Grafs Haiiv 

33 

Sea - - - - 

77 

Me a Jo w 

32 

Reed Common - - - - 

iG 

Tali - ■ 

35 

Hedge - - - - 

27 

Yellow • 

34 

Sea ------ 

29 

O^s Naked - - - - 

3° 

Small ----- 

28 

Wild - - - - 

31 

Soft-Grafs Couch y - - 

g 9 

F tiiic-Grafs Cock’s-Foot 

«5 

Meadow - - 

ox 

Creeping - 

%G 

Spiing- Grafs - - - - 

2.; 

C > ret n - - 

Xz 

'Whe.it-GraL Bear tied 

107 

Loofe - - 

84 

. Smooth - ! 

108 

Rough 

Long- Grafs Ray 

*s - - - - No. 7. 



SmLINGFU 1 ' s 61. 

Sol ids - • - - 97. 




ART. 
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ART. XVI. 

On the Nature of the Disease occasioned by the 
Bite of a M ad-Dog: 

Shewing the Caufe why the Means hitherto employed have 
proved ineffeftual, and why a more certain Method of 
Prevention and Cure ought to be adopted. 

To which is prefixed, a Letter to the Author from Count 
Leopold De Berchtold, on the efficacy of Olive Oil. 

(By A. Fothergill, M.D. F.R.S ) 


Occafio pracceps Hippoc. 
fYmupns obft.i, lero meiljcina paratur. Ovid 


TO DR rOTIlERGILL. 

u dear sir, London , Sept. 30, 1798. 

T Shall not fail to make thebeft ufc in my power 
of your very interefling publication in Germany’ 
as well as in other countries. 

I am overjoyed to read the account of the cure of 

T. C and his nurfe, by the application of 

olive oil; and am fully convinced, that the following 
advice to ufe olive oil, as foon as an accident happens, 
ought to be followed. 

“ It has been mentioned, in the Gazettes of Ham- 
burgh in the year ly 92, that Dr. Loof, an Englilh 
phyfician, formerly cjfablifhed in Holland, has faved 
the lives of feveral people bit by mad-dogs, by giving 
them inwardly pure olive oil 0 made into a jelly, by 

mixing 
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mixing it in a clean earthen veflel with the yolks 
of two or three eggs on a flow fire, and flirring it 
continually. 

“ Weights not always being at hand, when fuch an 
accident happens, the quantity of olive oil, which is 
to be tiled each time^ has not been exactly deter- 
mined by the weight, it has been faid only, ‘ Break 
‘ the fliell ot an egg in two, and fill one hah u; it 
‘ with pure olive oil.’ 

“ Dr. Look orders to give this raped y two days 
fucceJfiTcly , and commencing as 'foon as pojfiblc, 
obferving, at the fame time, to keep the Jiomarh 
empty fix hours before, and as many hours after taking 
the medicine . 

“ The wound mud be kept open during nine or ten 
days, and be anointed every day with the medicine 
deferibed. 

“ Several dog-, have alfo been cured by taking a 
dmible quantity of the fame remedy, which threw 
them into a mold abundant and fetid fweat, and oc- 
caiioned a very confiderable lofs of hair. Wherever 
the dogs rubbed their bodies againft the white wall 
of the liable, they have been confined in, a fpot has 
been left, which penetrated Jo deep into the wall, as 
to render it very difficult to lcrarch it away. 

“ During my flay at Palma, the capital of the ifland 
of Majorca, I mentioned Dr. Loof’s remedy to the 
Governor of the place; and he told me, that he 
k't'-w of it, and that it has alfo been ufed with fuc- 
ccfs at Madrid. “ The 
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te The great quantity of dogs I faw at Lifbon, and 
the unaccountable behaviour of the inhabitants to 
thofe entirely abandoned and mod unfortunate crea* 
tures, obliged me to tranflate the defeription of Dr. 
Loof’s remedy into Portuguefe. 

“ As foon as I return to yienna, I (hall take the 
liberty of fending you a more circumftantial account 
of the cures Dr. Loof performed by the above- 
mentioned medicine, which, I think, well deferves 
alfo a fair trial in England. 

tc 1 could not enjoy a greater f.itisfaftion than in 
being able to affare you perfonally, how much 1 
honour you, and how fmcerely 1 am, 

“ Dear fir, 

“ Your mod obedient humble fervant, 

“ COUNT BERCHTOLD. 

“ P. S. Permit me to prefent you with a copy of 
my l\j. rizione del nuovo rimedio curat ivo c preferva - 
tivo cor.tr o la pc He.” 


INTRODUCTION. 

« 

THE illuflrious foreigner who has honoured 
me with the above important communication, has 
long been ardent in his purfuit of ufeful knowledge. 
Having, like the Britilh'*Ho ward, devoted his va- 
rious travels to the bed intereds of humanity, he has 
. hcer 
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here added a frefh infhince of his zeal and philan- 
thropy. To him this country is indebted for the 
firft intimation of the virtues of olive oil, in coun- 
teracting peftilential contagion; and here we are fa- 
voured with his fentiments concerning it a prefer- 
vative againft the ejjje< c ts ol the cauin. poifon, 
requefting it may undergo further inwit! _ :* n. — 
Sliould the iafts he has collected, refpealng us mf* 
cefs in both cafes, be fully confirmed, it will confti- 
tute one of the molt intereftin^ discoveries of the 
prefent century. 

The difeafe, produced by the hire of a mad-d ,g, 
having hitherto bafllcd all the efforts of nature — ail 
the refources of art, is juft i > deemed one of the moll 
formidable to which the human body is incident. 
Not a year pafles without exhibiting terrible example s 
of its melancholy effects among the human fpecies, 
independent of its ravages amongft flocks, cattle, 
an d domeftick animals. 

About four years ago, when it raged with un- 
common vehemence in the e^fiern counties, a meet- 
ing was convened at St. Edmundibury, for the 
laudable purpole of taking the matter into lerious 
confideration, when the celebrated Ar thur Young 
gave the refult of his inquiries, made in the neigh- 
bouring diftrifts. 

Among other* affefting articles of intelligence, he 
u reported the account he had received of the deaths 
il of no lefs than eleven perfons, occafioned by ca- 


nine 
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<c nine madnefs, befides twenty-four others, who, 
<6 within the two preceding months had been bitten, 
u and dill remained in a dreadful llatc of iufpenfe! 

4C That in Suffolk, and fome of the neighbouring 
u counties, live ftock, of the value of more than 
“ 1250I. had been bitten by mad-dogs! Norisit(adds 
“ Mr. Young) the mere amount of the lofs that is 
“ fuffained; it is the apprehenfton a man muff feel 
u at Inch a time, that going to bed free from calamity, 
ct he may rile involved in ruin. Such a ftatc of infe- 
u cuvityis dreadful, and ought not to be the fate of 
64 men, whofe induffry feeds the whole community. ” 

During the two Jaft years, many inftances of its 
deplorable effects have occurred, not only on this, 
but on the other fide of the Atlantic ; the difeafe ha- 
ving ipread through feveral provinces of the United 
States, as appears from fome late publications. 

In the prevention, therefore, of fo dreadful a ca- 
lamity, all ranks of people are materially concerned; 
but certainly none more lo than country gentlemen, 
farmers, and agriculturiffs, whofe perfons and pro- 
perty are fo peculiarly expel cd. The fubjeft, then, 
claims the attention of every patriotick aflfuciation, 
inffituted for the encouragement of agriculture, and 
the ufefu! art% and particularly that of the Bath and 
Well of England Society, including a large diftritt, 
abounding with flocks and herds; and at the fame 
tune, apparently fuper-abminding with the canine rare. 


Ctiniv * 
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Canine Poifon — its Peculiarities — whether foon abforbed 
— reputed Signs cf Madncfs in Dogs — 
their Fallacy . 

THIS is, perhaps, the only infe&ious difeafe 
incident to brutes thatjs ever known to be communi- 
cated to man, unlefs the cow-pox fliould aff \d an 
exception to the general rule. On the other hand., 
contagious dileafes, incident to man, are never known 
to be propagated to brutes. Nor i$ there any clear 
proof of this difeafe being communicated from mar 
ro man, or from man to brute. 

The late Mr. John Hunter. relates his having 
formerly inoculated other animals, both with vario- 
lous and fyphilitic matter, without producing any 
fymptom of the refpeftive difeafes. 

Dr. Vaughan inoculated a dog with the faliva 
of a rabid child, without effe£h 

Dr. Babinc.ton and Mr. Cline, we hear, lately 
performed a fimilar experiment, by inoculating a dog, 
three rabbits, and fome fowh, with the faliva taken 
from a perfon in the laft flage of hydrophobia. 

Mr. A. Cooler repeated this experiment on a 
healthy dog, with faliva taven from a dog that died 
mad.* But in mate of thtfe experiments did any of 
the inoculated animals, at the expiration of two or 
three months, difeover any figns of infection. The 


* Refcarchcs by a Medical Society in London, vol. i. 

dog 
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even at the end of twelve months, 

teTfthwed pafe&Vj vre\\. 

The reftik o? thefc experiments appears -to be fin- 
gukuly cm b jus. Ii is no Id's remarkable, that this 
and other anhu il no'fons of the mo ft deadly kind may 
be rec< ivcd i:iro the ftomach without injury. 

“The fmva of a marl-dog,” fays Mr. Bruce, 
th.e ce!cbi*a?ed re ivdler, “ has been given to animals, 
“ and h ’s not ail ceded them.” The lame is affirmed 
of the viper! k Poifon, where a per foil had the te- 
merity to drink a gkds of wine imbued with the 
poifon of anennyd \iper, without experiencing 
any dangerous effects ; though, according to Fon- 
tana's experiments, it fometimes deftroys other 
animals, when given in large dofes. 

Ri Di and Char as, who alfo ventuied to tafte the 
viper’s poifon , declined it rcfcmblcd the oil of 
fweet almonds. 

When the canine poifon is firft introduced into 
the human body by a wound, or fmall fcratch, as in 
inoculation, it betrays no fign of acrimony, nor of 
an actual venomous quality. No violent inflamma- 
tion, nor fwelling of the lymphatic gland above the 
part affeflcd, enfues, but the wound heals as kindly 
as any common fore. There it lies dormant an in- 
definite fpace of time, mod commonly about fix 
weeks, fometimes eight or nine months ; and in fome 
rare inftances even eighteen months; till at length, 
when the accident is perhaps forgotten, it fuddenly 

becomes 
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becomes active, produces a fenfc of pain, tingling, or 
numbnefs in the part, the M harbingers of impend- 
ing mifchief. To thefe fucceed inquietude, redlefs- 
nefs, and an uncafy fenfation about the throat: next 
follow*, accompanied with tremendous fp :i r r >, and 
arrayed m all its trrrprs, that awful fymvtom the 
hydrophobia, which generally, on or ! ' ‘u<*^ the 
end of the uairtli da), completes its fatal faucet 

Ii the f diva of a rabid animal be die foie f aufc c n 
die diked' , by what fccret means. is its infaience 
.ransfem d to the organ- of deglutition? L it im- 
bibed by die lymphatics, and it noxious quality 
everted principally on die blood, pis Abbe Fontana 
imagines? Or does it not , uher aft on the nerves of 
the part aflefted ? And is not the local irritation, 
according to an eftablifheJ law of the fyllcm , find 
propagated to the imforium by nervous communi- 
cation, and thence reflected back to the throat, and 
faVwary glands? 

Thus, in a certain have and condition ch t\m\sody , 
the mere plumbin' of a nerve or tendon, even after 
the wound isV ; parently well and cicatrized, is fome- 
times iiidiricp; to province the locked-jaw T , interrupt 
deglutition, and corvulfe the whole fyflem. In like 
manner may tin epileptic paroxyfin be fometimes 
traced to iiritatmn, commencing in a remote part of 
mm fyllcm, and* gradually propagated to the brain 
by nervous fvmpnthy. 


• Other 
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Other animal poifons, as that of the fyphilis, or 
fmall-pox after inoculation, can be traced in their 
courfe to the next lymphatic gland, a circumftance 
not obfervable concerning the canine poifon ; which, 
if it be abforbed at all, remains at lcaft, perfectly 
inert, without difcovering any teftimony of its pre- 
fence till the moment it becomes a&ive in the part, 
when it lbon proceeds to difcover its fpecific effe&s. 
Till then there is no Jifeafe, only a pre-difpofition, 
which requires an occafional caufe to bring it into 
aftion. Thus the poifon, after remaining latent nine 
or ten months, has been fuddcnly roufed into aftivity, 
by a bruiie or injqry of the part, by intoxication, 
paffion, &c. While foxne perfons are extremely 
fufceptible of die itife&ion, others are almofi: proof 
againit it, like thofe who have been repeatedly ino- 
culated without effeft. 

The long fpace that intervenes between the time 
of receiving the bite and the appearance of the dif- 
eafe, happily affords a very favourable interval for 
eradicating the poifon, which, during its inactivity, 
may be fafely confidercd, i prefume, as entirely locah 
Odier animal poifons infcCt almoft every perfon in 
whom they are inferted— rthis happily but few. Of 
1 20 perfons bitten by fuppofed rabid animals, it has 
been afferted that only about i in 16 contracted the 
difeafe. Others, however, have calculated, that the 
average number maybe adJeafi i in loor 12; and 
M. Bebi£re allures us, that out of 17 perfons bitten 

1)V 
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by a mad-wolf, 10 were infected. This, however, 
will vary according to the activity of the poifon, the 
certainty of its infertion, the (fate of the body, and 
whether the bite be received through clothes, or 
the naked fkin. 

The poifon being generated in the canine fpecies 
only, as dogs, wolves, foxes, &c. it is no wonder 
that they appear to be more fufceptible of the poifon 
than man. dims Dr. Hamii/ion informs us, that 
iour men and twelve dogs were bitten by the fame 
dog; the men eft aped the infection, but the dogs 
all died mad. 

Indeed, for want of a proper criterion of madnefs, 
dangerous miftakes are frequently committed. Thus 
a favourite dog, in the firfl ftage of the difeafe, be- 
trays no ftriking mark of the contagion, and is 
therefore carefled as ufual; nor is he fnfpefted of 
madnefs till he has bitten one or more perfons in the 
family, and has alterwards died raving. While, on 
the other hand, many a harmlefs dog, that happens 
to be ill of forne other complaint, is huttily pro- 
nounced mad, and falls a victim to unjuft iulpicion. 

The reputed figns, mentioned by Boerhaave, 
and others, fuch as the dog’s fullennefs, down-call 
look, and refufal of meat and drink, are common to 
other difeafes; but if, in addition to thefe, he breathe 
Ihort, foam at the mouth, lliun, and be mutually 
fhunned by other dogs, defert his matter, run ftag- 
gering in a curved line fnapping at bye-ftarfders, he 

. * may 
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may (we are told) be prefumed to be really mad# 
Doubtlefs; but may he not prove highly dangerous 
before he arrive at this lad itage of thedifeafe? Cer- 
tainly, as will clearly appear in the fequel. 

Mr . Met nell s Okfcrvations on the di/Unguijhing 
Signs of Madncfs in Dogs . 

Mr. Moynojll, a celebrated fox-hunter in Lei- 
cefterfhire, having paid particular attention to this 
diftemper among his dogs, communicated to a phyfi- 
cian the following remarks, in anfwer to fome quef- 
tions propofed to him on that fuhjccf. In order to 
prevent any mkf ak,e in a matter of fuch importance, 
I fhall here pixfent the nader with the refult of his 
obfervations, copied verbatim, in his own words : 

fic The fir# fymptom of canine mudnefs in dogs 
is, I believe, a failure or appetite in a fmall degree. 
I mean, that the dog doo. not cm 1m ufual food with 
his ufual eager a eh ; though, if better food be of- 
fered him, he ra;ij eat it greedily. A difpufition to 
quarrel with oilier dogs comes on early in the dif- 
eafe. A total lofs or appetite generally lucceeds; 
thougli I have icon do:> eat, and lap water, the day 
before their death, which gcncialiy happens between 
ieven and ten days after V c fir if fymptom has ap- 
peared. A maJ-dog will not, I behove, cry out on 
being (buck, -nor il:ew any iign <ji fear on being 
threatened; though he will, very late m the difeafe, 
appear fcnlibie of kind treatment. 


I have 
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“ I have never kno^n a mad-J >g fhew fymptoms 
of the difeafe in kfs time after the bite than ten 
days; and I have known many inftances of dogs 
having died mad as late as eight months after the 
bite. I think the fymptoms generally appear be- 
tween three and tight weeks after the bite. 

A mad-J >g, in th ■ height of the diforder, ha; 
a difpofition to bite all other dogs, animals, or men. 
When not provoked, he ufually attacks only fuch as 
omc in his. way ; but having no fear, it is peculiarly 
dangerous to fluke at, or provoke him. 

“ Mad- Jogs appear to be capable of communica- 
ting the infection early in the diforder, and as foon 
as they begin to quart el with, or bite other dogs. 

“ The eyes, of mad-dogs do not look red or fierce, 
but dull ; and have a particular appearance, which 
is caiily diflinguifhed by fuch as have been ufed to 
obfcrve it; but not eafy to be deferibed. 

Mad-dogs never bark, but occalionally utter a 
liioft difmal and plaintive howl, expreflive of extreme 
diftrefs; and which rliofe who have once heard, can 
never forget. So that dogs may be known to be 
going mad without being feen, when onjy this dif- 
mal howl is heard. 

“ Mad-dogs do not foam or froth at the mouth, 
but their lips and tongue appear dry and foul, or flimy. 

“ Though madarlogs generally refufe both food 
and drink in the latter ftage of the diforder, yet they 
/'ever fliew any abhorrence or dread af water, will 
VOL. IX. N pafs 
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pafs through it without difficulty, and lap it eagerly 
to the laft. But it is remarkable, that though they 
lap water for a long time, and eagerly, and do not 
feem to experience any uneafinefs from it, yet they 
do not appear to fwallow a fingle drop of it; for, 
however long they may continue lapping it, no di- 
minution of quantity can be perceived, 

“ I am perfuaded, that this diforder never origi- 
nates from hot weather, putrid provifions, or from 
any other caufe but the bite.* For however dogs 
may have been confined, however fed, or whatever 
may have been the heat of the feafon, I never knew 
the diforder commence without being able to trace it 
to that caule ; and it was never introduced into the 
kennel but by the bite of a mad -dog. 

The hairs of a ma J-dog do not hand ereft more 
than thofe of other dogs. I do not know that there 
is any thing remarkable in the manner of a mad- 
dog’s carrying his head, or his tail. 1 do not be- 
lieve that dogs are more afraid of a mad-dog than 
they are of any other dog, that feems difpofed to 
attack them. 

“ There arc two kinds of madnefs, both of which 
I have known to originate from the bite of the 
fame dog. Among huntfmen, one is known by the 


* If not formerly generated in the canine race, how could the 
difeafe originate? How mak? its firil appearance in a new country? 
May not the inbred caufe that firft produced it Hill cxifl, and con- 
tinue to prolong its exigence, independently of contagion? A. F* 

name 
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name of racing, the other by that of dumb madnefs. 
1 n dumb madnefs, the nether iaw drops and is fixed, 
the tongue hangs out of the mouth, and flaver drops 
from it. In rugin* madnefs, the mouth is (hut, ex- 
cept when the dog fnaps or howls, and no moidure 
drops from it.” * 

Thefe remar i:s on the figns of this malady in dogs, 
from a perfon of Mr. Meyneli/s long experience 
and attentive obfervation, certainly demand ferious 
confideration. As they d i tier widely hi many parti- 
culars from received opinions, they rr:i\ help to cor- 
rect the errors of thofe who have dated imaginary 
fymptoms, deduced from thewy, or copied from the 
miftakes of former writers. Nevcrthclcfs, it may 
dill be allied, are the lofs of appetite, the difpofition 
to quarrel, the dulnefs of the eyes, or the drynefs 
of the tongue, peculiar to this malady? Or does not 
this train of fymptoms rather feem common to other 
acute or febrile difeafes? 

Do not dogs, when ill of other complaints, fomc- 
times preferve a fullen filence indead of barking? 
Do they not at other times, without any vifiblc 
caufe, or apparent indifpofition, fet up a difmal howl, 

making night hideous?” How is this to be dif- 
tinguidied from the indefcribable howling of a mad- 
dog, except by thofe to whom the peculiar found of 
the latter is familiar r Whence is it that fear, and 
even the dread of water, the driking charafteriftics 
oi the difeafe in man, are entirely abfent in the 
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canine fpecies ? Are the two kinds of madncfs pro. 
ceeding from the faliva of the fame dog, as defcribed 
by Mr. Meynell, to be confidered as diftinft fpe- 
cies, or rather as varieties? Are they equally conta- 
gious, and alike fatal to human kind? May not the 
difeafe in the brute, as well^as in the human fubjeff, 
aflume a maniacal or melancholic charafter, or even 
a mixture of thefe, according to the natural tem- 
perament and difpofition of the individual? 

As the long ftate of anxiety and fufpence mult be 
dreadful to thole who are bitten by a dog even fuf- 
pefted of madncfs, is there any criterion of the canine 
malady after the death of the animal? Has inflintt, 
as has been imagined, damped on this fagacious 
creature a diflinflive averfion to the peculiar odour,' 
or afpefr, of an infefted dog? 

If, according to popular opinion, a piece of raw 
meat be rubbed on the tongue and fauces of jhe 
dead animal, and if, on offering it to a healthy dog 
it be-refufed with abhorrence, is it a certain proof 
that the dileafed dog didtl mad? 

A fatidactory anlwer to the preceding queries 
would tend to clear up many doubtful points, but 
would demand reiterated experiments. 

It is earneftly to be hoped, therefore, that Mr. 
Meyneel, and other noted amateurs of the canine 
race, will bend theij attention _ to this important 
fubjeft, and favour the publick with their future 
obfervations. 


From 
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From the united teflimony of various writers, it 
how appears, (though it will, perhaps, fcarcely be 
credited) that in the early (fage of the difeafe, a 
mad-dog will eat and drink, and even fawn on the 
perfon upon whom he is about to infli£l a mortal 
injury. An alarming . confideration! and which 
demands from the publick more than ordinary 
precaution ! 

That no conclufion can be drawn from the mere 
taking or refufmg food or drink, further appears 
from the following fatal incidents, and which ought 
to be a. caution never to card's ur be familiar with 
(fray-dogs: — The fon of an< Admiral, aged 15, 
on the 6th of December, 1784, while (looping down 
to play with a little (tray-dog, was bitten through 
the under lip. After it had bit him, we are allured, 
from the bed authority, that “ it eat meat and 
“ lapped milk and water, aud (hewed no inclination 
“ to bite the coachman, who tied a firing round 
“ its neck, and led it to the coach-houfe, wUere 
“ it lived four days.”* The boy was inftantly 
fent, however, to the houfeof Mr. John Huktkr, 
who faw him within a few houts after the bite. 
Kvtry precaution was now taken — a cauftic was 
applied to the wound, two plrjfuians were nlfo 
called in confultation ; the Orrnlkn k. the Tonquin 
remedy, mercury, and opium, were fuccdlively 

* See London Medical Journal, vol. viii. p. 161. 

‘ adminibered. 
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adminiftered. Neverthdefs, on the 36th day the 
hydrophobia came on, and on the 38th the unfor- 
tunate youth died. 

From the fame dog, and on the fame day, a poor 
French woman received a bite iu her hand. Some 
days after, a cauftic was applied to the fore more 
than once, and the ufual remedies adminiftered. On 
the 99th day file complained of pain in the part 
affe&ed, on the 103d day appeared the hydropho- 
bia, and on the 106th fhe died.* 

Rober t Pick, bitten by the houfe-dog, (which, 
after the accident, being feen to eat and drink, no 
danger was fufpectcd) was feized, however, with the 
difeafe about the 36th day, and on the 60th expired.] 
Levi Woodroof accuitomed a favourite little 
dog to lick an ulcer in the cavity of his ear, which 
at lad feemed to fcratch die fore and give pain, 
but without betraying any fign of ill-humour or 
indifpofnion. On the next day, however, the dog 
fickened — fell mad, and was killed. Iiis mafter, 
within a month after the accident, felt an unufual 
darting pain in the ear, fucceedcd by the hydropho- 
bia, which on the 4th day clofed the fatal fcenc.J 
James Remingi on, a boy of fix years old, on 
the 28th of Oflober, 1797, was bitten in the face 
and lips by a neighbour’s dog, not fuppofed to be 

* London Medical Journal, rol. \n. p. 89, and lc*j. 
t Medical Rcicarchcs, vol. i. 
t MecTical Repertory, Phdade^hm, to), i. 

mad 
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mad. On the i oth day after the accident the boy 
fickened, on the 1 1 th came on the hydrophobia, and 
on the 13th he died. — In this inftance, how early 
the feizure! How rapid the progrefs!* 

From thefe alarming cafes, we learn, that a dog 
ma} r arrive at an advanced period of the difeafe 
without refilling food, or fhewing the didinftive 
marks of madnefs. 

2dly. That the poifon is more fpeedily brought 
into action when the bite is in ilu face or lips, than 
in the extremities, according to* what has been 
obierved by the bed: authors. 

gdly. That unlels the poifon be entirely eradicated, 
neither tire cauftic nor the mod celebrated remedies 
can avail. If a dog, therefore, without any vidble 
caufe, fliould betray any fign of indifpofition, or 
actually bite a perfon, he ought (indead of being 
killed, according to the vulgar practice) to be con- 
fined in a i'afe place, and narrowly watched: if he 
were really mad, the difeafe will foon drew itfelf, and 
he will infallibly die within a few days. 

Of Worming Do^s. 

If the operation of -worming , (as it is called) which 
is performed by extracting a fmall worm-like filament 
dated under the tongue, can, as feme experienced 
lportfmen affirm, either prevent madnefs in dogs, or 


Medical Repofitory, voi. i. p. ;49* 
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even render them harmlefs under the difeafe, by do 
fUoying their propensity to bire, no dog ought, in 
future, to be differed at large urncormed • Though 
this operation be extolled by fome, it is dcfpiied and 
ridiculed by others; it is to be hoped, therefore, the 
knights of the kennel, who are materially interefted 
in the queflion, will endeavour to clear up this and 
other diiputed points by decifivc experiments* 

On examining this white worm-like fubdance, which 
is about two inches long, originating under the point 
of the tongue, and extending longitudinally between 
thehyoeidei and ftylo-hyoeidei mufcles, it is, I find, a 
natural portion of the tongue ilightly attached to a 
gland at each extremity; ot a cylindrical form, denfe, 
and refembling a tendon. Its extraction docs not vi- 
fiblv injure any of the animal functions, and its ulc 
remains wholly unknown. Having lately difeovered 
it to be tubular, may it not be an excretory du&, or 
necelfary appendage to the adjacent falivary glands? 
May not its removal influence the lecietion of mucus 
or faliva, or in fome meafure dived it of the power 
of contracting a contagious quality? 

Prevention by Internal means 7 a fource rf Eiror — 
Antidotes , their unmerited Repute. 

The contagious bite of a rabid animal may be con* 
fidered under three JilVujft periods. # The fird, from 
the time of the accident to the moment the poifon 
becomes a&iyein the wound. The fecund, fiom that 
. period 
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period till tire dread of water appear. The third, 
from the firft appearance of that fymptom to the 
clofe of the difeafe. 

The treatment of the firft and fecond confifts of 
the various means of prevention. That of the third, 
the methods of cure after the difeafe has afto-lly 
made its appearance. 

Though no certain cure of the hydrophobia has 
vet been difeovered, yet, if by timely precaution that 
dreadful malady can be prevented, # ac in general I 
think- it undoubtedly may, prevention m the firft in- 
llance cull be acknowledged to be Letter, though 
iefs brilliant, than cure. 

Among the vaiious modes of prevention hitherto 
unployed, the grand error, 1 am convinced, has been 
in treating a local afFeftion as a general difeafe; 
and in truding the cure to certain internal remedies, 
coniidered as antidotes; while the poifon has been 
futleied to lie dormant in the wound, and confe- 
qnently far beyond their reach. 

May not this be the principal reafon, why the dif- 
eaie has, during tliefe 2 yco years part, uniformly 
triumphed over all the boafted remedies that havet 
been invented? Such as Sea-bathing, Palmarius’s 
Powder, the Lancs fh ire and the Ormlkirk remedies. 
Dr. Mfad’s remedy, the Tonquin remedy, De* 
saui.t’s and Dr, Jamfs’s mercurial remedies, &c. 
Alfo the Tanjore remedies, celebrated in ‘the Eaft- 
Indies as infallible antidotes, confiding of Tf powder 

and 
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and a pill ; the former is compofed of three drams and 
a half of the dried leaves of Datura Stramonium, or 
thorn-apple, repeated three days fucceffively, which 
in a few hours produce intoxication; — a remedy 
which demands no fmall cireumfpefr ion, fince, accord- 
ing to Dr. Anderson, the .feeds of a fingle apple 
are found fufficient to caufc immediate apoplexy and 
death, and are too often employed by the natives 
who deliberately perpetrate filicide. 

Dr. De Witt, an American practitioner, informs 
us, that this plant produces not only intoxication and 
madnefs, but fometimes real fymptoms of hydropho- 
bia.* The Tanjo^e pill confiits of arfenic, mercury, 
and pepper, equal parts, with three other unknowm 
poifons. Of eleven perfons bitten by mad-dogs, and 
treated with this remedy, all are faid to have remained 
well at the end of five months, while three others, 
for whom nothing was done, died of hydrophobia 
within a month after the bitc.f But the wounds of 
the former being dilated and daily dreffed with mer- 
curial ointment, are we to attribute the fuccefs to 
the pills or the mercury’ ? 

. The Belladonna, fo highly extolled in Germany, 
has loft its reputation in France. Being adminiftered 
in dofes of fifteen and even twenty grains a fortnight 
before the commencement of the difeafe, caufed ex- 


* Medical Repofltory, vol. li. p. 33. 
t Medical Journal, vol. x. p* 189. 
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trcme dryncfs of the throat, and many formidable 
fymptoms, but did not prevent the fatal dread of 
water. Practitioners who thus attempt to drive out 
one poifon by dint of another, ought to refleft that 
an overdofe of the remedy may prove as deftruftive 
as the difeafe; and that the latent enemy is not to be 
driven out, 1/ ct armis , by internal remedies, how- 
ever potent. The whole clafs of boafted antidotes 
have had their day — many have already funk into 
oblivion, and the refl feein “ listening fafl to the 
“ tomb of ail the Capulets!” The* unmerited repute 
which they have obtained admit of a ready folution, 
as it is much eaficr to propagate a hundred errors 
than to demonftratc a fingie truth. 

The late Mr. IIunier relates a remarkable cir- 
cumftance, of twenty-one pcrl'ons being bitten by a 
dog that proved to be mad : nothing was done for 
any of them, and only one was taken ill of the dif- 
eafe. Had they all taken fome noted antidote, its 
tame would have been fpread abroad of having com- 
pletely cured twenty out of twenty-one. 

llow often does it happen, that people are bitten 
by dogs ill of other difeafes, not the lead: tending to 
tiudnefs? The animals are killed on a groundlefs 
iufpieiun ; the parties poll away to thefca, or have 
lecourfc to fome pretended fpecific, equally ineffica- 
cious; they remain well, and the remedy acquires 
the credit of having cured a diftemper that never 
exifted, or of preventing one that could never have 

• occurred 
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occurred from that caufe. How eafily are the ge- 
nerality of mankind feduced into a belief of what 
they vviili to be true! 

Thus, by implicit faith in pretended fpecifics, and 
» boaded cures that never exifled, is modern quackery 
fupported in luxury, at the expence of Britilh 
credulity; while fortune, health, and life are daily 
facrificed to the rapacity of defperate and defin- 
ing impodors! 

Prevention by External Means. 

The external means of prevention may be per- 
formed by ablution., by fu&ion, by extirpation, and 
by the application of oleaginous fubftances. 

Ablution . — In the bite of a mad-dog, the firft care 
ought undoubtedly to be to remove as fpeedily as 
poflible every particle of the poifon. For whether 
it be acid, alkaline, or neutral, water is the univerfal 
folvcnt of all faline bodies. Therefore, after the 
wound has bled freely, and been well wiped with a 
dry cloth, it ought to be diligently waflied for the 
full fpace of an hour, with a folution of foap in 
tepid water. 'This may be done by a foft fponge, 
a watering-pot, or, perhaps, dill better by a fyringe. 

In flight fuperficial wounds fuch a copious ablu- 
tion alone might poflably be fufficient to prevent 
future mifehief, yet ought not, I think, to be entirely 
depended upon, without the following precautions ; 
which may, it is prefuraed, add confiderably to the 
patient’s fccurity. id, Previous 
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i ft. Previous to the procefs, let a tight ligature 
be applied to the limb, a little above the wound, a 
circumftance that ought always to be premifed; 
otherwife the poifon, independently of abforptionby 
the lymphatics, may be conveyed by filtration frora-^ 
cell to cell along the reticular membrane, which in- 
verts every fibre of a mufcle, and may the refine 
fpread to a cerrain fpace beyond the circumference 
<■1 the wound. 

2d. It the wound be deep, or in an oblique direc- 
tion, it ought.to be firft properly d'kred, and a cup- 
ping-glafs applied to encourage a plentiful flow 
of blood. 

3d. After the wound has been well wafhed, as 
above-mentioned, let the liifl drefling confift of drv 
lint, to abforb the blood and moiflure; next morning 
let the whole furface of the wound be touched in 
every part with the antimoniul or lunar cauftic, and 
kept open at lead two months. 

Suftion . — In the Highlands of Scotland the uatives, 
on receiving a bite from a mad-dog, or viper, imme- 
diately fuck out the blood and poifon; and in the next 
place, having fluffed the wound with cobwebs, (a"n 
abforbent animal fubftance) give themfelves no fur- 
ther concern, and are faid to remain free ft ora 
the infe&ion. 

In like manner, and with fimilar fucccf , have cer- 
tain favage ttibes long been in the habit of fucking 
recent wounds, inflierted by poifoned arFovvs or by 

rabid 
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rabid animals; a practice more rational than that 
which is commonly purfued by more polifhed nations. 
While the fu£Hon promotes a plentiful flow of blood 
from the wound, the laliva tends to blunt or fubdue 
‘"the activity of the poifon; the operation may, there- 
fore, be performed with fafety, and without lofs of 
time, either by the perfon injured or an attendant, 
provided his mouth be free from any fore or excoria- 
tion: but to avoid even fulpicion of contagion, the 
faction may be tolerably performed w ith a fyringc. 

Extirpation . — Of all tlie external means, the com- 
plete extirpation of the injured part is now generally 
allowed to be the ( lured method of prevention. — • 
When the accident, however, happens in the lips, or 
about the face or neck, it becomes a delicate point, 
and may occafion r.o fmall embarraflinent. Indeed, 
mod patients will rather rifquethe confequcnce than 
fubmit to the operation. In fuch calcs, I have yeea- 
fionally advifed the more gentle methods already dc- 
feribed, and hitherto with invariable fucccfs. — 
The advocates for abforption contend, that extir- 
pation can avail nothing, if delayed beyond the firft 
day; which is a dangerous miflake. For I once re- 
commended it, and faw it performed with fuccefs, 
about the yth day; and have lately heard of a re- 
markable cafe where it was undertaken on the 28th, 
and of another after the wound had been cicatrized, 
and pain begun to be renewed in the part; and yet, 
in none ofThefc cafes did any difeafe enfue. In lliort, 

if 
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if abforption take place at all, it probably does not 
commence till the part affefted begins to inflame 
afrefli, and grow painful. I therefore fhould not 
now hefitate to recommend the operation at any in- 
termediate period, from the accident till the com- 
mencement of the difeafe. W hether it can avail after 
the commencement of the dread of water, may pt>. 
haps, deferve a trial. That even at this period, the 
poifon {till remains local, and neither affects the folids 
nor fluids, nor any of the fccretio’us^ the faliva ex- 
cepted, feems probable from this cenfideration, that 
not only the fldh and nnlk of cows bitten by rabid 
animals have been ufed with impunity, but even the 
liver of the mad-dog himfelf has often been taken as 
a remedy, without communicating the difeafe. Since 
neither nurfes, who inhale the patient’s breath and 
wipe away the viftid faliva, nor lurgeons who open 
the dead body, receive any injury or infection, the 
faculty and attendants may fafely difeharge their duty 
to the fick without fear or apprehenfton. 

Extirpation may be performed by the knife, or by 
cauftic, according as circumftances may point out. 
The former, being more expeditious and Id's painful, 
claims the preference; beiides, in cutting out the 
difeafed part, the mark of the tooth may be more 
carefully traced, and the line of reparation better 
defined. To whatever depth the bite may penetrate, 
the inciflon ought certainly to extend beyond it in 
every direction. For ihould the minute-ft particle 

of 
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of the poifon be fctffered to remain, there can be no 
fecurity. Here a necclTary caution occurs refpeft- 
ing the knife, probe, and other inilruments employed 
in empoifoned wounds, concerning' which ftirgeons 
cannot be too circumfpcfh An inoculating lancer, 
ufed by miftake in bleeding, has unhappily, in 
more than one inftance, communicated the infec- 
tion. So in the prefent cafe, the knife imbued 
with the canine poifon may, through inattention, 
not only extend the infc&ion to lound parts, and 
thus defeat the purpofe of the operation, but per- 
haps afterwards — dreadful thought! unfortunately 
inoculate other perform That this poifon, after 
lying dormant nine months and upwards, may 
renew its activity, has been already noticed : there- 
fore, to eradicate entirely any particles that may have 
eluded the operation, it will be further advifeablc 
again to waflr out the wound carefully with foap and 
water, and afterwards apply to its whole furface a 
folution of the caullic fixed alkali, (the Kali purum 
of the new Difpenfatory.) After this, fhould any 
infection enfue, it can only be attributed to the over- 
tendernefs of the operator, or his inattention to the 
minuter circumitances above-mentioned. Thus, in 
the unfortunate cafe of the Admiral’s fon, already 
noticed, the caullic is faid to have been carefully 
applied to every part«of the woynd, only a few 
hours after the accident, by that expert furgeon and 
anatomift-Mr. John Hunter, aud yet the event 

but 
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but too fadly proved that fome minute panicle of 
the poifonous faliva had eluded the operation. Even 
the blood, bluing from the Wound, unlefs previoufly 
abforbcd by dry lint, may defeat the action of the 
cauftie. To the efficacy of the Kali purum , applied 
to the part, the reports of the Manchcfler I .firmary 
bear tdhmony; this having been the practice ihefe 
fifty years, from the foundation of the hofpitah Of 
forty perfons bitten by mad-do^s, being thus treated, 
all arc reported to have remained *vtib* But whe- 
ther the Kah purum aft in common with the anti* 
monial and lunar caufiics, or, in addition to its cauf- 
ticiry, poffefs a fpecifu power •from its alkaline 
quality, mud be left to future uhfervation. Inflead 
of defiroying the part with cauitic alkali the Parifians 
prefer the application of nitrous acid. 

The great Boerhaave, inflead of extirpation of 
the pai r, appears to have trufled to ablution, cupping, 
with learifiertion, and afterwards dreffing the wound 
daily with a folution of marine fait in vinegar.- 
Profeffbr Mi i>e rer condemns the method of ex- 
tirpation, as cruel and unneceffary, and rifques the 
event on the daily application of a dilute folution of 
lunar cauftic in diftilled water, in the proportion of 
thirty grains to a pint. In proof of its fuccefs, he 
adduces five cafes duly authenticated. f- 

* Dr. Ferrier’s E flays, vol. iii. 

1 Medical Fafts and Obfervations, vol i. 
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Others, lefs tender towards the patient’s feelings, 
propofe to cleanfe and enlarge the wound by the cx- 
plofive force of gunpowder. 

The ancients, on thefe occafions, univerfally em- 
ployed the a&ual cautery, by which they prcfently 
deftroyed the infefted part, reducing it to afhes. A 
mode of prevention fuperior to all the pretended 
improvements introduced by modern refinement. 

Through prejudice and difufe, the imagination is 
apt to revolt at the idea of the red-hot iron, and 
hence few perfons, at this period, will fubmit to un- 
dergo the fiery ordeal. Mr. Le Roux, for this 
reafon, prefers the, liquid butter of antimony, which, 
he fays, has fucceeded in a variety of cafes. But it 
matters little, whether the part affected be removed 
by the aftual or potential cautery, provided it be 
done elTeiftuallyj for the pain in either cafe, though 
(harp, can only be momentary. 

Mercury. — M. Desault, conceiving the conta- 
gion ,to originate from animalcule?, exifling in the fa- 
liva of rabid animals, pronounced mercury the grand 
vermifuge, and only efficacious antidote, on which 
lie could depend. Neither he nor his followers 
pretend, indeed, ever to have feen the fuppofed in- 
fects, though they might eafily have been detected, if 
prefent in the faliva, by means of a good microfcope. 
It were to be wiffied, therefore,, that the theory 
ffiould ftill be brought to the teft of this fimpie 
experiment. Dr. James caught the idea, and pur- 

fued 
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fued the mercurial plan internally and externally; 
while others, both at home and abroad, eagerly 
adopted the remedy, if not the do&rine. In Ihort, 
Mercury and the Ocean, having of late ufurped the 
empire of medicine, and fupplanted other remedies, 
feem now to reign over the fafhionable worl ’ with 
nearly equal fway. In fpite, however, of then 
united forces, this all-powerful enemy perfifts in 
maintaining his wonted fuperiority. 

Nay, even admitting the difeafe to* be animalcu- 
lar, the conclusion drawn from that theory is Hill 
untenable. Mercury is by no means a lure vermi- 
fuge, fince it appears, from a late ©bfervation, that 
i perfon who had jull undergone a fevere mercurial 
couife, both internally and externally, evacuated, 
nevertheless, forty-feven live worms. 

The writings on this fubjeft exhibit a chaos of con- 
traditions, irreconcileahle to this or any other 
theory. The advocates for mercury confider it as the 
only fpecific: its opponents condemn it in toto ; as 
highly pernicious. Some urge it to the point, of copi- 
ous falivation ; others labour to prevent that tendency. 

M. Bonn el thinks no difeafe is treated with more 
certainty than this; but it ought to be particularly 
noted, that his method confifts in applying mercurial 
ointment to the wound for ten days, interpofing pur- 
gatives on the intermediate days, to prevent faliva- 
tion. Having, during the fpace of thirty years, tried 
it «vith fucccfs on 500 men and cattle, bitten by mad 

o 2 • animals. 
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animals, and M. Du Choisel in 300 ifiore, M. 
Bonnel confiders this treatment as confirmed by 
Soo trials. Where it has failed, it is attributed to 
its being ufed too late, or to mifmanagcment.* 

On the other hand, M. Le Roux recites many 
lamentable examples of the inefficacy of mercury 
applied in the ordinary way, even when carried to 
the point of deep falivation. ‘Indeed, no inftance, I 
believe, can be produced of fuccefs fiom mercurial 
friftion, unld’s in thofc cafes recited by M. Bonni.i. 
and others, where the unguent was applied imme- 
diately to the wound. 

Oleaginous Jubjlames. — The ancient remedyagainfi: 
the bite of the viper was long confined to the fat of 
that reptile, till it was at length difeovered that olive 
oil was equally efficacious — a circumfiance fince well- 
known to viper-catchers, and confirmed by reiterated 
experiments. Whether it act by a fpecific power, 
or merely by invifeating the poifon, or otherwife de- 
ftroying its activity, matters not; the faft has always 
appeared to me intei citing, and the analogy obvious. 
Whatever fhare of fuccefs the mercurial ointment 
may have had in counteracting the canine poifon, it 
has invariably been atttibuted to the mercury; but 
I have long fufpcCted it ought rather to have beeu 
aferibed to the oily quality of the lard, with which 
it is compounded,"- and which conflitutes two-thirds 
of the compof.tion. 


Su- Men. .!■. 1 ’Aucl. if. Med. a Pur , vJ. u. p. 1R0. 
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To form a juft eftimate of the cures attributed to 
mercury, we muft take into the account the other 
means employed at the fame time. Thus M. Bau- 
dot, M.Bouteille, and other French petitioners 
of eminence, unwilling to truft to the above mercu- 
rial procefs alone, exprefsly order the wound to be 
firft carefully anointed with warm olive oil. 

M. Le Roux and his followers who rejeffed 
mercury, and attributed their fuccefs to the anti- 
mdfifel cauftic alone, employed peverthelefs an 
ointment, confifting chiefly of frefti. butter, to drefs 
the wound.* 

In this and other obftmate difeafes of the convul- 
five kind, the ancients anointed the body with warm 
oil; a pra&ice too much neglected by modern 
practitioners. 

Conformable to this idea appears to be Dr. Loor's 
nJuginous medicine, which now properly comes 
under confidetation. The yolk of egg, though pro- 
bably deft i tut e of any fpecific power, yet (as an 
animal mucilage well adapted to render thje oil mif- 
cible with the animal fluids, and alfo to reconcile it 
to the ftomach) feems a proper addition; nor need 
there be much exaffnefs from an apprehenfion of 
an over-dofe. A domeftic remedy fo Ample, fo in- 
nocent, and fo well recommended, is certainly intitied 
to a full and candid trial in this countr) . 

* Mem. dc 1'Acad. Tol. vi. . 

That 
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That the human body may be thrown into a co- 
pious perfpiration by fri&ion with warm olive oil, is 
a circumftance unnoticed till lately. The effefts of 
this procefs, as pra&ifed at the Smyrna Hofpital, in 
the prevention and even cure of the plague, in the 
£rft ftage of infeffion, are related by Count Berch- 
Told, in his late interefling trad on that fubjeft;* 
and fmce confirmed by the teftimony of Father Lewis, 
fuperintendant of the hofpital. 

If olive oil, then, be really a prefervative tvgainfl 
the poifbn of the incenfed viper, and even the pefti- 
lential contagion itfelf, is there not reafon to fufpefl 
that oil and oleaginous fubflances may have had a 
greater (hare in counteracting the canine poifon than 
the votaries of mercury ever imagined? 

It is not pretended, indeed, to be a certain, only 
a probable remedy, after the hydrophobia has ac- 
tually commenced; analogy affording only a pre- 
emption, not a proof ; nor can its efficacy be fully 
afeertained, but by repeated trials and attentive 
obf ’rvati'in. As the prevention depends on due 
management of the wound, this medicine is judici- 
o Vi fly ordered to be applied externally for feveral 
days. On this, probably, and this alone, ought 
the main fl ref. to be laid; yet, to calm the patient’s 
mind, and to flrengthen his hopes of fecurity, it 

* Dcfcrizionc cM nuovo runcdio curativo c prefer vat ivo contro 

la peiV 


may 
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may not be amifs to give the oil alfo internally, ac- 
cording to the directions. Previous to this plan of 
treatment, however, the wound ought to be diligently 
wad ted and cauterized. 

If it cure dogs after the infection has taken place, 
it is a remarkable circuniflance; but hill more fo, if 
it effect rl > :-■ by throwing them into a prof; fe y. 
ration. This muft certainly be a miltake. Dog:, 
indeed, peifpire copioufly from t he lungs, but 
allured' v never from the Ikin, even in the levered 
fox-cluce. May not this peculiarity in the eanmc 
race be one rtafon why the dilcafe originated with 
them? And alfo, why they are more liable than 
other animals to propagate this horrible contagion? 
May not a defeat in the exhalation from the lungs, 
aided by other concurring caufcs, tend to bring on 
a difeafed aftion of the falivary glands, which, by 
inrreafing and vitiating the lecretion. converts that 
oLnd fluid into a fubtiie poifon? 

As the gaflric liquor of a healthy animal has the 
fingular property of counteracting animal poifons 
taken into the ftomach, might not this fluid, applied 
to the envenomed Ground, tend to deltroy the activity 
of the canine poilon? 

As the faliva differs very little from the gaftric li- 
quor, may it not, in the aft of fucking out the poifon, 
add to the iecurity by fubduing any minute remnant 
lurking at the bottom of the wound? 


Mr. 
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Mr. Whitaker, an intelligent member of the 
Bath Agricultural Society, has juft now favoured 
me with the following remarkable which tends 
to corroborate this opinion: — Two perfons, very 
nearly related, had the misfortune to be bitten, at 
the fame time, by a mad-dog. One of them, being 
bitten in the thumb, immediately fucked the wound 
diligently till the blood ceafed to flow ; and without 
ufing any other precaution, remained well. The 
other, whofe lip had been lacerated by the dog, be- 
ing difabled from hacking out the poifon, had imme- 
diate recourfe to the ufual remedy — lea-bathing, and 
with the ufual event. The inftftion took place, the 
hydrophobia came on, and death enfued. 

As this fafe and Ample method by fusion requires 
no medical apparatus, can be inflantly performed 
abroad or at home, either by the party or a com- 
panion, with little iofs of time or delay of bufinefs, 
ought it not to be earncftly recommended to all 
perfons remote fiom medical aid, particularly fliep- 
herds, hutbandmen, and agriculturifts? Nor need 
this preliminary ftep be any hindrance in profecuting 
at leifure the other modes of prevention, which 
have been confidered as moft effectual. Were 
thefe diligently purfued immediately after every ac- 
cident of this nature, it is prefumed, the hydropho- 
bia would' very rare|y, if ever, appear. After the 
proper precautions, therefore, have been duly ob- 
ferved, the patient may be encouraged to banifh 

anxiety. 
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anxiety, and refl in full affurance of his fafety. He 
may alfo purfue his ufual manner of living, and 
frequent cheerful company; abftaining, however, 
from every kind of intemperance, or being hurried 
away by gulls of anger, or other ftrong paffions. 
No internal remedies at this period have been infilled 
upon, bcc.iufe none feemed ncceffary, ''.or .ovM 
they, for reafons affigncd, add to the fecurity. 

IlyJr'pJ'obia — its intractable h J aturc — its Phenomena 
explained — new ptnn of treatment propofed. 

The fpomancous hydrophobia, or that difficulty 
and dread of fwallow’m? liquids, which fometimes 
(though very rarely) occurs in certain fevers’, alfo 
in hyllerical and hypocondriacal affe£lions, ought in 
no wife to be confounded with the genuine difeafe 
now under ccnfidcration, and which always proceeds 
from the canine poifon alone. 

Whether the cafes deferibed by Dr. Nugent and 
other writers, and faid to have been cured by the 
Tonquin remedy, mercury, opium, &c. belonged to 
the former or latter fpecies of difeafe, feims at lead 
problematical. Certain it is, however, that in the 
genuine hydrophobia, not thefe remedies only, but 
the whole clafs of boafled fpecifics have fince been 
repeatedly tried in vain. Among various others, 
mercury has been puffied, both internally and exter- 
nally, beyond the bounds of prudence. Mufk, cam- 
pbire, and valerian, in immoderate dofes, and opium 


in 



in quantities fufficicnt to impofe a perpetual quietus 
on the mod frantic maniac. Here a fingular circum- 
ftance fometimes happens, not lefs furprifing to the 
fpc&ators than mortifying to the faculty. The hy- 
drophobia on a fudden ceafes unexpectedly, the pa- 
tient calls for liquids, and drinks without difficulty. 
His friends rejoice, and fondly flatter themfelves the 
danger is over, and that the remedies have triumphed 
over the dileafe; when, alas! the momentary calm, 
the moll fatal of all figns, forebodes a palfy of the 
vital organs, the immediate precurfor of death : 
Hence the extreme abufe of mercury and opium is, per- 
haps, fometimes not lefs delfruftive than the dileafe. 

Bleeding has been performed repeatedly, and fome- 
times carried to an extravagant length, though it 
ferved but to exhaull the llrength, and haften on the 
fatal period. — What remains then? Are we to give 
up the dileafe as totally incurable? Or ought we not 
rather to quit the beaten track, and ilrike out fome 
newer road, that may afford a more promiftng prof- 
pcCt? Other animal poifons of the moll virulent kind 
have been often treated with fuccefs. Is. this the 
only one, then, to which nature has denied a renpedy? 
Banilhed he fuch a degrading idea, which at once 
tends to create defpondency, to damp die fpirit of 
enquiry, and to Ihut out improvement. Hence, 
perhaps, it is, that* medical praflitioners Hill con- 
tent themfelves with re-tracing the fame hopelefs path, 
lo often trodden by their predeccffors ; though they 
' . cannot 
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cannot but be aware that it leads to certain and fatal 
difappoinnnent. 

That remarkable change by which the canine fa- 
liva is transformed : nto a dangerous poifon, probably 
depends on fome flight decompofition or alteration 
in the arrangement of its condiment parts, not more 
difficult of folution than fome other chemical pro- 
cefles with which we are familiar. Mercury, a fluid 
deflirute of acrimony, by being combinca with a 
certain portion of marine acid, is converted into cor- 
roiive fublimate, a virulent poifon; by an additional 
quantity of mercury into calomel, a mild and inno- 
cent medicine. An alka-i may be rendered perfectly 
mild, or highly cauftit, at pleafure, by merely adding 
or withdrawing its fixed air. The corrofive fubli- 
matc is prefcntly di farmed by an alkali, the viper’s 
poifon by oil. Is there not then fome reafon to hope, 
that the canine poiion may be countcrafted by this, 
or perhaps fome other fimple, well-known lubftancc, 
which, when once found out, we fhall blufli at our 
unaccountable indolence, or blindnefs, in not having 
difeovered fooncr? 

The nature of the fymptoms denotes a high de- 
gree of morbid feniibility in all the organs of fenfe, 
which renders the body “ tremblingly alive” to every 
imprelfion. lienee the eye becomes impatient of 
light, the ear of found, and the touch of cold air 
feels intolerable. — Hence, alfo, a violent excitement 
of the nervous power in fome parts, a torpor in 

others. 
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ether*, and an irregular diftribution in all. The 
vehement excitement produces a proportionate ex'- 
hauflion, and the vaft expenditure of fenforial power, 
a rapid decay of ftrength. The livid hue of the face 
and lips fliews a dcfeCt of oxygenation of the blood, 
the dilatation of the pupils and derangement of the 
faculties demondrate the want of energy of the brain; 
and the convulfions, the drugglings of a dying ani- 
mal. In Ihort, a preternatural fenfibility, joined to 
unirerfal debility, characterizes the difeafe; while a 
peculiar fympathy between the local injury and the 
mufcles of deglutition points out a ftriking analogy 
between this malady and the locked-jaw. The for- 
mer, however, proceeds from an envenomed wound, 
the latter not; which conditutes an effential difference, 
and is perhaps the caufe why the former renders 
the gullet fo exquifitely fenfible, as to become impa- 
tient even of its natural flimulus, the faiiva. Hence 
the quantity of frothy fpittle, which the patient in- 
dignantly fpits out as fad as it is fccreted. Hence the 
immediate pam and drangulation on his attempting 
to fwallow any liquid, however mild. Hence, too, 
the horror and convulfions which, by affociation 
of ideas, attend the very fight or mention of it. 

The canine poifon feems to attack the pxygenous 
principle of the blood, the probable fource of irri- 
tability and of life, idence the depreded unequal 
pulfe, the chillinefs of the extremities, accom- 
panied with internal heat, the melancholy afpeCt, 

the 
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the deje&ion of fpirits, and the general abfence 
of fever. 

No wonder that an infpeftion of the body, after 
death, rcfle&s no material light on the nature of the 
fymptoms; the throat and internal organs generally 
appearing quite natural. The partial appearance of 
inflammation, which is fometimes difcovcred, is by 
no means eflential to the difeafe, but may be confi- 
dered as an effect of the convuliivc ipafms; or, per- 
haps, rather of the mercurial or .other powerful 
remedies employed. 

From this view of the difeafe, it appears, that the 
hydrophobia may be tonfidered jis a fpecies of fpaf- 
modic angina, produced by fpeeific contagion, which 
exerts its influence, firft on the injured part, and after- 
wards on the organ of deglutition. 2dly. That the 
local ftimulus, being propagated to the brain, excites 
the moving powers of the fyflem into re-aftion; and 
hence the convulfive motions which fpeedily exhauft 
the ftrength, and finally extinguifh the vital principle* 
3dly. That proiufe bleeding may prove highly inju- 
rious. 4 thly. That the forcing down large quantities 
of liquids is a cruel prafhcc, as it cannot but increafe 
the fpafms, and exafperate the malady. 

Indications of Cure . 

The chief indications of cure appear evidently to 
be the following: — 

iff. To diffolve the fatal connexion between the 
injured part and the organ of deglutition. 


2dly, To 
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2dly. To calm the violent fpafms, and foothe the 
nervous fyflem. 

3 <dly. To fupport the ftrength, and invigorate 
the whole frame. 

To anfwer the firft of thefe indications, much (till 
depends on external means, and clofe attention to the 
injured part. The moment any darting pains, attend- 
ed with numbnefs and difcoloration, are perceived, 
they denote the poifon to be in an aftive flate, and 
that no time ought to be loll in profecuting the moll 
vigorous meafures. The period from the com- 
mencement of thefe fymptoms to the approach of 
the hydrophobia i? uncertain, and perhaps rarely 
exceeds five or fix days. To prevent, therefore, the 
irritation being propagated to the throat, let the 
fufpefted part be immediately cut out, and the fur- 
face of the wound duly cauterized. If any difficulty 
of deglutition has already been felt, let a {harp blif- 
ter, or finapifm, be applied to the throat, extending 
from ear to ear. Fot unlefs the morbid imprefiion 
can be obliterated by one yet ftronger, and the na- 
tural aftion of the fympathizing parts fpeedily rc- 
ftored, there can be but fmall hopes of luccefs. 

A malady fo rapid in its progrefs, fo intractable by 
nature, demands Herculean remedies ; and warrants 
a prudent trial of the moll active fubflances with 
which we are yet acquainted. The Atropa Bella- 
donna, in dofes of four or five grains, has been 
highly extolled by feme German profefiors; the 
' lauro-ccrafus 
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lauro-cerafus half grain, and arfenic -j-th, by others. 
The hyofcyamus niger, in form of extra#, given in 
dofes of 15 or 20 grains in cafes of fixed melancholy, 
attended with horro. s and obflinate watchings, I have 
fometimes found ver) beneficial. It moreover pro- 
cures fleep and compofurc of mind ; often whe: . opium 
fails, or even adds to the inquietude. Now th'Te 
potent remedies, with due caution, may be tried in 
fucceifion; if they fail, they only fhare the common 
fate of former antidotes; if but one of them fhou'J 
anfwcr, it may. afford an imponaut addition to our 
Itock of knowledge. 

2dly. To affuage the lj afins, atjd foothe the ner- 
vous fjftem. 

i’o efie# this, after the hydrophobia has actually 
appeared, all impediments, and whatever may hurt 
the acute feelings of the patient, or by the power of 
•'f'oeiaiion tend to aggravate his fu fie rings, mufi be 
fit ft carefully removed. No dog mull, cn any ac- 
count, be allowed to enter the room. Not water 
only and other liquids, but all glaring colouis and 
glafs mirrors, mull be kept entirely out of his light. 
No loud noile, nor cold ah, nuifi be fuffered to mo- 
ld! him. — Having thus removed impediments, we 
mud next endeavour to affifi nature, in alleviating 
the fpafins, and in procuring a lucid interval. If there 
be any critical evaluation in this difeafe favourable 
to our view's, it mult, I conceive, be that of fwear. 

la 
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In the cures recorded by Dr. Nugent and others, 
in five or fix cafes of the hydrophobia in an advanced 
ftate, the treatment was different in each, yet there was 
one circuniftance common to alt, and that was a co- 
pious fweat. Till that appeared, the recovery appears 
to have been very doubtful. Nor is the cafe deferibed 
by Van Helmont an exception; the patient being 
plunged into the cold-bath till half dead, the cure 
was attributed to the fright, but ought rather to have 
been aferibed to the re-a&ion of the fyffcm, which, 
being aided by a warm bed and fudorific regimen, 
terminated in a falutary fweat. In a fublequcnt ex- 
periment of this kind, equally terrific, no fweat en- 
fued, and the difeafe foon proved fatal. 

Sudorifics indeed feldom produce a copious fweat, 
'Unlefs their operation can be aflifted by warm diluting 
liquors. Hence perhaps it is, that mude, valerian, 
®pium, and other powerful fudorifics, have fo often 
failed. Given merely as antifpafmodics, without 
proper dilution, they ferve but to flatter hope at the 
expence of difappointment; let, therefore, the fol- 
lowing method have a fair trial : 

In a pint of olive oil diffolve half an ounce of 
camphire; let the entire furface of the body be dili- 
gently rubbed with this folution, made warm, con- 
tinuing the friftion before a gentle fire till the whole 
be expended. Aft^r which, let the patient be co- 
vered with a flannel and put into a warm bed, till a 
copious perfpiration be procured. This may be en- 
couraged 
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couraged by an enema of warm wine whey, with a a 
addition of volatile alkaline fpirit, or Eau dc Luce, 
which Lit has long been deemed a noted fpecific 
in France. The part UiTcbtcd, and affo the neck and 
fpine, ought to be Vvcii embrocated twice a day 
with tepid oil; which, by Toothing the erves, 
may abfc a powuful anodyne and anufpalmod'C. 
Could an entire bath of oil be had, it would be 
perhaps greatly prcfeiable to a common bath ot 
warm w iter. 

A patient, in confequencc of v •' poifon ofarfenic, 
had long in fibred fevere pains and con vu! five fpafms 
over the whole furface o* his body, which refilled 
various internal and external remedies, till he was 
ordered by M. Boutlille to be placed for the 
fpace of an hour, at proper intervals, in a bath of 
warm oil, by which he was foori completely cured. 

If mufick lias charms to harmonize the nerves and 
foorh th #> feelings of the melancholy or outrageous 
maniac, as m-mnoned on the bighett authority, and 
confirmed by the ’ableil phjucians of antiquity ; can 
any cattle be aifigned, why, in a mufical age like the 
prefent, its poweifnl influence ihould not be tried 
againfl this dreadbil malady? Though its effebts on 
the difeafe occasioned by the tarantula may have been 
greatly exaggerated, yet, if what has been confidently 
a Her ted of its efii^a.y againfi the envenomed bite ot 
the mofl dangerous ierpents be true, the analogy 
would afford at leaf! a prefumptive argument in its 

vol. ix. i' favour. 
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favour. But independent of this, other inftances of 
its beneficial effe&s, in removing the wild ravings in 
certain fevers, might here be produced.* And it was 
confidered by Ceineas, Asclipiades, and Are- 
tceus, as an effential remedy in phrenzy, melancholy, 
and mental derangement. 

In the memoirs of the Medical Society of Paris, 
vol. vi. is an affefting inftance of a youth of twelve 
yi ars old, who died of the hydrophobia. The dif- 
i rifling feene near the dole of the difeafe induced 
the phyfician to try the effects of mufick, by playing 
before him on the guirtar. The harmony, even at 
this late period, ti we are told, appeafed the fpafms, 
and rendered the pulle more calm and regular. 

3<31y. To fupport flrength and reftorc the energ\ 
of the hr din. 

To enable the patient to bear up under the un- 
equal conftitt, his diet (hould conflft of the mod 
nutritious aliments, chiefly of the folid kind, to which 
may ..be added frefh eggs, jellies, and bread /baked in 
generous wine. If, from his dread of liquids, neither 
food nor medicine of the fluid kind can be got down, 
they mult be conveyed in the form of medicated 
baths and enemas; of which the body, being in a 
parched abforbent (late, will imbibe more than is 
generally imagined. Might not liquids be alio fafely 
conveyed into thef ftomach \vith € a flexible tube, as 
in calcs of fufpended animation? 

~ See J o.nn.J, \ulu i. av* xi. To 
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To reftore oxygen to the blood, and invigorate the 
whole fyftem, vital air, properly modified, may be 
inhaled into the lungs. Where this cannot be had, 
as nitrous acid contains it in a loofe ftate, an2f readily 
detached, the acid may be diluted with a portion of 
water and adminiftered as above-mentioned. 

Should a confiderable truce to the violent fymp- 
toms be once happily obtained, the return o r parox- 
yfm might poffibly be obviated, by a liberal ufe of Pe- 
ruvian bark with fteel, and by repeated oxygenation. 

To conclude, .fliould theprefent hints tend, in any 
dFgTee, -to elucidate the real nature of this formi- 
dable malady, or lead to a more fuccefsful treatment, 

1 (hall think the labour well beft owed. Various ex- 
periments are ftill wanting, and the fubjeft would 
require a more am p/e difcuffion ; but haring already 
over-ftepped my intended bounds, I mull here beg 
leave to drop the pen. 
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ART. XVII. 

Describing a Pair of Harrows and a Drag. 
[From Mr. Wynni ] 

To the Ball) and Well of England Agriculture Society 
GENTLEMEN, 

I NCLOSED I fend you a plan of a Harrow, of 
my invention, which feems to me ^ poffefs fome 
advantages over any I have yet feen. If yon think 
it better than thofe in common ufe, you will, I dare 
fay, give it a place in your ufeful publication. 

I have examined Mr. Trlfry’s harrow, (a de- 
feription of which, with a plate, is given in the 43d 
article of your 4th volume.) Mod of the obje&ions 
which he mentions to the common harrow, (truck 
me with m much force as they d;d him; whether 
mine obviate them better than If , it remains for 
you to determine. 

The adv.vuatH . which my leu rove feems to me to 
poffels evu Mr.TR \ v ry’s are tilde: — Mr. T refry’s 
harrow, bv once palling over, woiks (I think im- 
perfectly) a piece of ground five iect eight inches 
broad, that being the interval between the extreme 
pins or fjhU s ; nhr ground that is worked by mine 
is lev an feet fx inches broad, fo that three turns o 
mine will do as much work (wanting two inches) a i 

fou 
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four of his, ■which would be a faving of one day in 
four, fuppofing the ground to be equally well worked 
by both ; but that is by no means the cafe, for in. 
Mr. TrxfrVs the tracks made by the pins are at 
irregular intervals, and the work of fome of them 
totally loll, from their following in the truth of thofe 
which precede them; which will appear to be the 
cafe, if lines ate drawn from each pin parallel to the 
line of draft, as in my plan. Whereas in mine each 
pin will be found to make a feparate. track, and the 
intervals between thofe tracks will be all equal ; fo 
-th at-flui-wmirc ground over which the harrow fhall 
pafs once will be marked with ljnes three inches 
afundcr; and as the weight of my harrow is not 
greater than his, the fame horfes Will work one- 
fourth more ground in the fame time, and do it 
much better. 

Another objection f find to Mr. Trffry’s har- 
row is, that the polls being at right angles with the 
line of the draft, when the pins fink into thejearth 
the polls mull cany forward all the roots , clods , and 
(tones that it meets; but in mine, the pods being 
nearly parallel to the line of the draft, thofe obftruc- 
tions pafs freely between them and under the rails 
which council them. And the hinge in mine being 
in the line of the draft when the harrow is drawn 
up and down ridgps, it accommodates itfelf better to 
the fhape of the ground ; the joint riling when on the 
top of the ridge, and finking when it is in the furrow. 

I alfo 
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I alfo fend a plan of a Drag, or heavy harrow, 
which I think Ampler and better, without a joint. It 
will work a piece of ground fix feet three inches 
broad, leaving intervals of five inches between the 
tracks. This is conftru&ed on the fame principle as 
the other, for the principle is a general and Ample 
one, and is applicable to harrows of any fize, or for 
any purpofe; as the intervals between the tracks may 
be varied atpleafure, flill preferving their regularity. 

I have fometjmes made the fpikes in the form of 
the coulter of a plough; but I find thar it anfwers as 
well, and is Ampler and cheaper, to makfc them" of 
fquare iron, pointed and bent forward diagonally; 
and care mufl be taken to fix them in the ports in 
fuch a manner, as that the line of the rack may pafs 
through the angles of the fpike, as at A in the plan. 

I have tried different ways of applying the draft, 
but have found none anfwer fo well as thofe repre- 
fented in the drawings annexed; and I recommend, 
that ip the chain of the heavy harrow the three 
centre links at B may be made round, in order that 
the draft-chain may be fixed to whichever of them 
may, on trial, be found to anfwer beft. 

Having found much advantage from the ufe of 
this harrow, (which is more effeflual in its work 
than thofe in common ufe, from the manner in which 
the fpikes are arranged, and is cheaper from there 
being fewer of them) I wilh to give others an op- 
portunity of trying it, and for that purpofe commit 

it 

r 
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it to you, gentlemen, whofe object is to make pub- 
lick whatever may tend to improve the agriculture 
of your country. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your humble fervant, 

H. WYNNE. 


- ART. XVIII. 

. In Account of a I'i-rkou'-H r u. i. r.n , and jieio Drag , 
Models of which were presented to the Society. 

[From Wm. Wansborougji Pinciiard, efq ] 

In a Letter to the Secretary. 

sir, Stock ton , Wilts , X<r. . i», i"yS. 

A CCORDING to mypromife, I havefent.you a 
^ Model and tlie Plan of my Furrow-Roller, 
and beg the favour of you to lay it before the gen- 
tlemen of the Bath Agriculture Society, at their 
next meeting at Hetling-Houfe ; and if it (hould meet 
their approbation it will give me pleafure. 

The whole of the eflate I now occupy (the arable) 
is in common fields, more than half of which lie in 
computed acres, half acres, quarter acres, and i -8th 
part of an acre, (fome of the Jaft fort meafuring no 


more 
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more than twelve perch) without any boundary be- 
tween them ; they are meafured every time they are 
fown, and made of equal breadth as acres; half acres, 
he. in every furlong. Thofe lands, being in polfef- 
fion of five or fix perfons, who fow them at fo many 
different times in the fame furlong, cannot be rolled 
acrofsj of courfe the furrows are not made plain at 
all, nor the corn fown in them half covered. Some 
other part of my property lies in larger pieces by the 
fide of hills, againft which the ridges cannot be croffed 
with the common roller, if drawn hyjfc r ufual num- 
ber of horfes ; and in goin ; down they do j-rc-rtr 
damage with their feet, efpecially if the com or grals 
feeds are fprung up above grounb 

It is become a cuilom in the Imht md ’hilly lands 
in Wilts, Hants, and I)oiLi, ro plough the furrows 
fo that the holies may \o as level as pollible, in 
which rate, as I obferved brtbr* , it cannot conveni- 
ently be croiTed by tlie common i oiler; as a remedy 
for that i Convenience, I thought a fhon one, to be 
dra\Mi in ihe farrow, v/oul 1 anlvvcr well in both the 
above <wfcs. I ordered the one I now have to be 
made immediately, and am pleafol to be able to tell 
you it anfweied the purpofe better than I could fup- 
pole it would; it is cafily drawn with one horfe, 
which, if led by a boy, and the ridges arc two perch 
in breadth, it will roll the furrows of thiity acres of 
land in one day; the\ommon roller, being hauled 
lengthways over all the land, leaves it a: finooth as 
if it had been croffed. Some 
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Some few years fince I made an alteration in the 
paddle, (as it is called in this country) for cutting 
thirties, and other weeds, out of corn, &c. in the 
fpring of the year. It is now frequently ufed in this 
neighbourhood, and much approved of, from its not 
being fo liable to flip bef.de the roots of the weeds 
as if it had a rtrait edge; the form of it is a quarter 
of an ofhgon, one inch wide when finifhed.* The 
points guarding the cutting part from the flints it 
retains a pretty good edge to the t.nd of the day; 
it is u c cuiily giound as the one with a rtrait edg:, 
b) h !J : n*g the hollow part upwards, and having the 
itone turned againil the edge as the carpenter grinds 
ids a\e 01 chilli. Is. I have lent one of them with a 
proper length of handle. 

I have hkewife font a model and plan of a Dragf 
upon a ni w conflruetion, which will rtir the land to 
any depth reqmred; and by being drawn over it only 
once, does more good than drawing the heavy drag 
of this country three tunes, with the lame i\xen gh 
of liorfes; and if, irorn the lands being very heavy, 
Ssc. it be required to have the tines or coulters cut at 
feven indies and a half, (intiead of five inches from 
each other, as it does when all the tines arc in their 
proper places) you arc to put the tines at a a a a a 
into the holes at b b bb and take out thofe in the 

* See the Plate. 

t A pioWncul name for i heavy harrow. 

fore 
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fore beam at cccc c, which will lefTen the flrength 
required to draw it before, almofl one-third. 

As I am not at prefent well enough to be at the 
next meeting, if you will be kind enough to fay by 
ictter if the gentlemen approved of either of the 
models fent, you will add to the obligations already 
conferred by you, on 

Your humble fervant, 

WM. W. P1NCHARD. 

[N. B. The thanks of the Society were voted to thu» 

Gentleman. J 


ART. XIX. 

Queries proposed bp the Board of Agriculture , 
and mostly answered by Mr. Tnos. Parsons, 
a Member of this Society. 


I. CONCERNING THE EARTH. 


i* TTT'HAT effett, in your opinion , has the earth , 
* ' in promoting the growth of plants , and bring- 
ing them to perfection? 

2 . Is it of any farther fervice , than to keep the 
plants Jleady and upright , and to contain at leajl fome 
part of the nourijhment on which they live? 


The 
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The earth is a bafis for fupporting the plant, and 
for enabling it to aiTume and preferve a proper por- 
tion. And it is the belt vehicle for equally diftri- 
buting to the fibrous roots that quantity of water 
which the plant requires for its growth; the abforp- 
tion, by means of the root, being the general mode 
whereby fuch growth is promoted. The earth alio 
admits the folar rays, imbibes warmth, and confe- 
quently communicates that warmth to the rout. It 
moreover allows theacccfs of .dr to jhe root. 

3. Are there not different kinds of foil , which fu.i 
different plants? 

Indifputably. 

4. Is there any kind of foil , in which feme if fid 
plant might not be produced? 

I believe not ; but it often happens, that the plants 
moil congenial to the foil may be comparatively of 
little ufc, and very different from the productions 
drhrcd* 

5. Are there any plants , which will grow perpetu- 
ally in the fame fad ; and what are they? 

Timber and fruit-trees, the common herbage of 
paflures from time immemorial, the natural turf upon 
downs and fheep-walks. In a few places wheat is 
laid to be perpetuated. Query. The peculiarities of 
the latter foil? 

Gardens fuffer but little change of foil, conftam 
motion and a fmall addition of manure effecting 
every thing. 


6 , What 



6. What reafcns do you affign for foils tiring of on e 
fpecies of pKmt 9 and yet producing another fpecies 

*i’i? croud' ? 

As this circumflance is not general in gardening, 
I fhouid fuppofe it to urife from fome local circum- 
flances of fituation and temper uurc, or from fome 
defefi: in the quantity of t he foil, or infufficiency of 
movement. See query p.h 

7. Of vehat /; a foil deprived , when it is faid to 
be exlciirLd: , 

Of no bubble ehcmiexd qilnlity whatever inherent 
in the foil. Suppofmg a thm foil to he bufti-bakcd^ 
when firit broken i|p, and by a courT of crops to he 
exhuuded, lo r a good docilit* >; of vv muMc ciflics he 
given it, and I iuouk! ^ m or ir c yuHc of a fimilar 
eourfe. The al\ Tee churned ry tiie operation ai 
hnl may 1 e totally io.b hut that not being oriui- 
nally in the foil, the led h, ! n* the crops it beam, 
reduced to its original hate, and niaj be fupplied by 
a frcflvquamhy. In various infhmcey analogy may 
be preferred, though circumflances may vary; its 
fome lamb may require a calcareous, an acidulous, 
or ammoniatai manure, inftcad of an alkaline. Ad- 
ventitious qualities may be communicated, exhaufted, 
and rcflored, the inherent character remaining. 

8. What do you fuppofe to be the compofition of the 
mod fertile foil? 

True original earth — that produced by acomplcat 
putrefaction of animal and vegetable fubftances. 
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9. Do you fuppofe that a foil , in which there is no 
calcareous matter , will produce grain or pcafe in 
perfedion ? 

Good garden mould, in which there is no percept ! - 
Z>/c calcareous matter, will produce both in perfection. 

10. Whence is it , that calcareous foils are fo favour- 
able to the growth of clover? 

See query 3d. From a drynefs peculiar to cal- 
careous foils. I have often feen the final 1 h q^clover 
thrive on the tops of walls, where the foil was merely 
the Fraping of roads, or pulverized freefone, tnd 
from its form incapable oi retaining moifture. 

11. Mufl not foils , in order tc he per fed , have the 
power of retaining a fafnient quant 7 * of mf Jure? 

Moil affuredly. Didercnt vegetable-, howcw., 
cqnire different proportions of moidure, and confe- 
qucntlyioils capable of retaining different proportion . 

12. What are the be, l means of giving them l ha: 
property? 

By a due admixture of alk Jine fubflanccs, if the 
foil be iufuftkhnt quantity; if not, it fhould be 
incrcafed, 

13. Are not foils of too porous a quality , fueh as 
thofc which confji alnvjl flJy of find or grave f in a 
great mcafure barren; not only hecaufe they hold no 
watery but alfo bccauf any manure put on turn is foot: 
carried down a*id Iff before it has had tilth to operate? 

The pores of gravel are too minute to imbibe 
moiflure freely, if at all. Yet, if the ftratum be of 

• * confJerablc 
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confidcrable depth, the lower part will retain mol- 
fture; thus eringo and famphire often grow in fuch 
ftrata, and heath in inland fituations. For cultiva* 
4ion, perhaps, a liberal fupply of a vifcid loam, ap- 
proaching to the nature of clay, might be advantage- 
ous; a bafis thus formed would fupport the growth 
of fome kinds of vegetables, and their decay would 
increafe and improve the foil. 

14. At what time does the earth feem to be in the 
bejl Jlate for receiving the feed of plants ? Is it not par- 
ticularly when the foil feems to fmokc? What is that 
fmoke owing to — to the fermentation of the foil, the heat 
of the fun, or to whgt other circumfance? 

I have never noticed this afeent of vapour, but 
when the earth is moiR, and expofed to a warm fun. 
It is defirable to fow when the earth is tolerably dry, 
and then to have fome warm gentle fliowers. 

15. If earth be buried for fome time after it has been 
exhaufed, will it recover, in four or five years, its 

former fertility? 

1 6. May that not be owing to the richncfs of the 
manure in the furface being wafloed down to it ? 

17. What is the ef'efl of expofing fuch exhaufed 
earth to the fun, or J hading it merely from its rays? 

Perhaps the rcfult of chemical analyfis, in the 
different Rates, would fupply the beR anfwer. 

1 8. Have you found it of fervicc to, change the feeds 
of plants, from one foil or climate to another; and why?* 

* In Flanders, they are faid to prefer flax-feed fiom Sweden or 
RufTiaj and in Sweden and Ruflia, flax-feed from Flanders. 
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From the almoft univerfal adoption of the pra&ice, 
it feems that experience has fully juftified it. In the 
cafe of exotics that do not arrive to full perre&ion 
in an alien climate, it does not feem wonderful — 
but in the cafe of naturalized vegetables, I cannot 
explain it. 

19. What foil is befl adapted for nurfery gn:id • 
and why? 

20. How many crops will rich garden-ground pro- 
duce in a year , in the neighbourhood of London? 

2 1 . What is the beft rotation of crops in fuch ground ? 

* 22. Hbw many fouls will an acre oj garden-ground^ 
properly cropt , maintain? t 

II. CONCERNING THE AIR. 

1 . What cffeCl has the air in promoting the growth 
oj plants , and bringing them to perfection? 

By checking the too rapid growth, it renders the 
plant robuft and firm; by its motion, it agitates the 
plant, and thereby contributes to its health, anaJagous 
to exercife in animals — earn ing off noxious eRluvia 
from the foil, and putrifying leaves, and alfe the 
perfpirable exudation of the plant. 

2. Do you confider pure air tu be neccffary for that 
purpoji? 

If by pure air be meant good atmofpherical air, 
undoubtedly yes* 

3. Will fruit-trees produce fruit in London? Or 
within what dijlancc from that metropolis , are the 

^diff erent kinds cf fruit fa educed in perfection? 
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4* Do you fuppofe that plants draw the whole 9 or 
any part) of their nourijhment from air ? 

I believe, if they receive air into their conftitution 
at all, it is by the root, and that, I think, is probable; 
yet the organization may, by a kind of natural che- 
miftry, fo change its abforbed nouriihmcnt, as to 
render thea&ual admiflion of common air doubtful. 

5 . Do you fuppofe that the earthy when fa 1 lowed) 
attrafls any fubjiance from the air y favourable to 
vegetation ? 

In fome cafes fallows acquire an accumulation of 
decayed leaves, &c.; in others, they are better pul- 
verized by froft, &c. than by culture; but I fufpeft 
they imbibe no fubfhncc from the air. 

6 . Do you fuppofe that roots , as turnips, potatoes , 
GV. extract nourijhment from the air by their flans or 
leaves) and hence exhauji the foil lefs than grain? Or 
do they fertilize land by the fubjiance s tiny threw off 
and leave behind them ? 

As far as air is a medium for light and humidity, 
they 5nay ; but I think not from the air itfilf ; and 
the greater proportion of luliugr, the more benefit 
perhaps from light and aqueous vapour; but I am 
disqualified for explaining how thefe plants improve 
the foil, unlefs by their decayed leaves and (balks. 

7 . Do you fuppofe that trees ch'aw any nouriflment 
from the air) by their l aves ? 

I do not, excepting air as a medium for communi- 
cating light, warmth, and humidity. 

& 


8 . Do 
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8. Do not young trees thrive better , when their 
roots are near the furface , and not too deeply buried in 
the earth? Would they thrive in heaps of Jiones , which 9 
it is /aid, has been fuccefsfully tried in France ? 

I believe the affirmative is generally admitted.— 
Stones are often placed underneath a young tree, for 
the purpofe of preventing a tap-root, and obhgmg 
it ro extend its roots horizontal!). Vines flourilh 
amongft (tones and rubbifh, l?ut I recollect no other 
tree that does. 

9. When you raife p hints under glajfcs, how often are 
you obliged to admit ftejh air ? 

10. If no frejh air were admitted , would the plants 
grow languid , or perijh ? 

Yes, certainly. They will indeed grow, but 
feeb!e, (lender, dilute in colour, and fainter in odour. 

n. Do plants thrive as well kept in glaffes as in 
the open air , the temperament being equal? 

If the foil and clime are fuitable, the open air is 
preferable; but glades are ufed to bring plants for- 
warder than in the natural ground they would be. 

1 2. Does there feem to be any fympathy or antipathy 
between plants; or any natural difpofition in fome 
plants to thrive when growing near to certain others; 
and the reverfe?* 

I have never obferved either vegetable fympathy 
or antipathy. Nature left to herfelf will fill up every 


It is laid, that hops and potatoes do not agree together. 

vqu ix, inteival. 
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interval, where there exifts any bafis for the plant. 
And her genuine offspring will grow any where, 
and every where, with feme exceptions. 

13. Are there plants that grow well under the 
Jhadc of others ? 

That the foil fhould be {haded, efpccially in hot 
weather, I (hould think proper; bm I do not know 
any plant (we wifh to cultivate) that is not injured 
by the (hade of taller plants — more ftill, I think, by 
their drnpniggs. 

14. What arc the eff'eCls cf thunder or of lightfling, 
or any charge of air thereby occafioned \ upon plants r 

I have never noticed any other effeft than that of 
a branch being killed, appearing as if fcorched. 

1 s» What are the effects of fen air , and the f aline 
particles which it /contains , upon plants r 

My obfervatlon here is very limited, but the trees 
? I have feen are Hunted, and the heibage coarfe. I 
have of ten wifhtd, that plantations were made along 
the (horcs of fuflicient width for the outward ones 
to protect the inner ones, and all ferving to guard 
the contiguous land from the immediate operation 
of the faline breeze. 

III. CO::C CRNING WAThR. 

I. What cjfeil has water in promoting the growth 
of plants 7 and bringing them to perfection ? 

As I do not at jh'clent believe that one particle of 
fait, oh, or earthy is abforbed from without into the 

cpnflitution 
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conflituiion of the plant, I confidcr water and light, 
but chiefly the former, as’ conforming its whole 
nouriihment; in aid of which, foil and air and warmth 
are neceflary. 

2. What kinds of loafer are favourable , and what 
arc injurious , to vegetation h 

In the floating countries the firft warm gufti from 

the fpring is preferred. Mineral and metallic 

waters are injurious. 

3. JVhat has been the offeCt of watering young cr 
old plants with hard water ? 

4. I low often are garden plants obliged to be wa- 
tered in dry feafons / 

A watering, proportioned to the heat and drynefs, 
is dcilrable daily. 

5. What is reckoned the fittejl time for watering 

them , and why h Evening in the fummer, and 

forenoon in winter; the reafons obvious. 

6. As plan's per if: if not watered , is it owing to 
their wanting moijlure to ftpply their Jap , or to what 
other caif eh 

I believe to the want of moifture for preserving 
the circulation* Plants will be injured by a quantity 
of water greatly overbalancing the expenditure, and 
more fo foil by an inadequate iupply. 

7. Would not a tree , if exhauflcd of its ftp, perifh? 

Yes, and if the circulation be interrupted. 

* 

8. Docs the fap flow all the year round , or during 
what feafons ? 

Q_2 . 


If 
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If there be any circulation in the winter, it is ex- 
ceedingly languid; but it is probable it does exift 
in fomc final! degree. 

9. Does any water perfpire through the bark of the 
tree , or from the leaves ? 

I do not think it does ; perhaps we may except the 
young twigs, the bark of which may admit of ab- 
forption and evaporation. 

1 o. What is the effect of dew upon plants ; and to 
what extent is /( favourable to vegetation ? 

Perhaps it checks evaporation, favours fecretion, 
and by a grateful coolnefs invigorates. I have never 
underflood but its utility was univerfal, unlefs we 
except plants not naturalized to our climate. 

IV. CONCERNING LIGHT AND HEAT. 

1 . What are the effefis of light and heat , in promo- 
ting the growth of plants , and bringing them to 
perfection ? 

Fruits mod expofed to the fun are the fulled co- 
loured and the riched flavoured. I conje&ure, that 
light improves or produces colour, and heat the 
flavour. From the general direction and appearance 
of trees, and their foliage, I think they are influenced 
by both; how that influence is exerted, is not eaflly 
afeertained. 

2 . Do you 4 know of any plants raifed totally in dark 
places ? Do they produce flowers or fruit in that 
fit nation t 


1 have 
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I have feen a fpecies of mofs, like combed wool, in 
wine-cellars, but know nothing of its flower or 
fruftification. 

3. Is not light neseffary to give plants their proper 
tolour and flavour t 

Fruits and flowers demonftrate this. 

4. Does not beat increafe faccharine matter in grain, 
and in that refpcCl bring plants to greater perfection ? 

This fa& feems to be well eflablifhed, from along 
comparifon between cold and hot fummers, and the 
correfponding ftate of grain and fruit. 

5. In raifing plants from leaves , is it not nccefl 
fary to keep them in the dark , until they take root 1 

I know nothing of the mode. 

6. Is it becaufe the heat of the fun would draw up 
t >eir vegetable juices , or what other reafon is ajflgned? 

Cuttings and flips are covered up, I fuppofe to 
fecure them from a powerful fun, the motion of the 
air, and the chill of night; the firft would exhauft 
them, the fecond would difturb them, and the lad 
would ftagnate them, before they could take root. 

7. Do not any feeds , which lie upon the furface of 
the ground uncovered , per i/h from the light and beat? 

They will fwell, and, perhaps, fend out an inceflant 
germ or root; but wanting a proper bafis, will ex- 
haufl: themfelves and perifh. 

8. If plants are tranfplanted in hot weather , or in 
the middle of the day , are they ml apt to perifh ? 

They 
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, Yh ty fhotild not be tranfplanted when languid, to 
which ffatc very warm weather reduces them; when 
mod vigorous they bed bear the fhock. Yet in 
many cafes, to. anfwer the gardener's purpofe, fome 
ch^ck to vegetation is ufdul — as in cabbage-plants, 
where an interval may be allowed between taking 
them and re-planting them, they being by that in- 
terruption moredifpofed to turn in and form a heart, 
and lefs dffpofed to run to feed. 

9. Would it°noi be better to tranfplant them in the 
evening, and if pojjible , in cloudy weather ? 

If the weather be cloudy, I believe any time of the 
day will do, becaufe they arc not debilitated by a 
fervent fun. 

ic. Ihrw docs the heat of ft oves anfwer, compared 
•with the heat of the fun ? 

Thefe are u Tu ally combined, and the effect is to 
expedite the production. 

1 1 . IV hat is the effect f heat from fleam , compared 
to that of fire ? 

I know not from experience; but prefume there 
can be no difference, if the degree and dillributiou 
be equal, whence it proceeds. 

12. What are the effects of hoi walls, in promoting 

vegetation ? and have you ever tried the effect of ma - 
king fruit-walls black, fo as to imbibe more heat during 
funfhine ? « 

The fruit always {hading the wall immediately be- 
hind it, I fliould not be induced to make the experi- 
ment. 13. Wha f 
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* 1 3. What is you t opinion of a praEikc in Denmark , 
by which , to keep back the blojfams of their fruit-trees , 
they cover them in the fpring in the day-time , and 
expofe them at night? 

When the object is to retard vegetation, this 'me- 
thod may be ufdul. 

14. have you ever tried the experiment , oj plants 
being feat up in a dark place, with only onedoJe in it 
into which the light was admitted , 1 c fee whether the 
plants would bend to the light? 

Without an intentional experiment, the faft too 
often occurs to admit of doubt. A myrtle in a win- 
dow, if not fometimes tinned, will grow on one fide, 
and that fide will be towaids the light. 

15. Have you ever heard , that trees are better 
loanjhd on their f out uern than on their northern fide , 
and that the inner circles are thick £)' to the foutbern 
than to the northern afpedi? 

Generally, I believe, the fouthern fide of a tree is 
better conditioned than the other. This cyrcura- 
ftance in the annular rings I have never obferved; 
but as the head of a tree generally keeps the (lock 
from the fun, I fhould not expeft to realize the 
affirmative, but in particular inftances. 

1 6. Do plants grow inojl in the day or the night 
time? 

I can only propofe an anfwer from general obfer- 
vation, having never critically attended to the query. 
My decided opinion is, that night is the period for 

increasing 
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inereafing the firmnefs and rigidity proper for plants, 
that the hours of light are the time for enlarging 
the dimenfions, and that the growth is in propor* 
tion to the continuance of light; other circum- 
ftanccs equal. 


V. CONCERNING MANURES, 

OR DEAD ORGANIZED MATTER* 

1. What effed have manures in promoting the 
growth of plants, and bringing them to perfedion? 

When perfectly reduced to pure mould, by apply- 
ing to the roots a kind of earth free from all indu- 
rations eafily communicative of the aqueous fluid, 
and-cafily admitting the extenfion of the delicate 
fibres. — Indurations, I conceive, to be the great evil 
to be guarded againft, with regard to m°d plants in 
cultivation. 

Recent manure multiplies infefts, and poifons the 
roots. I believe much injury is occafioned by inat- 
tention to this circumftance. I have known recent 
manure check vegetation to my vexation. 

2. What are the effeds of the different kinds of 
manures , of which you have had experience? 

Stable manure, thoroughly rotted, is an addition 
of fine foft loofe earth ; vegetable allies abforb and 
retain moiflure. Sand worked into the foil renders 
it lighter and holl^wer, favourable to tap-rooted 
vegetables. My experience goes no farther. 

Calcareous 
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Calcareous additions may be friendly to plants af- 
feftrag a dry foil ; but I wilh for nothing in a garden 
of a calcareous or vitrified nature. 

3 . What is the proper time of applying thofe manures ? 

Does this query refer to the feafon of the year, or 

to the age and ftatc of the plants? 

4. What is the proper mode of application; mixing 
them with the foil , laying them in drills , or top dreffing ? 

By trenching-in, if the manure be incompleatly 
rotted, in order that by the next digging it may be 
in a proper (late for an intimate mixture with the 
foil. Trenching-in is proper alfo for fowing, fomc 
degree of warmth is excited, and it will be thoroughly 
rotted before the roots can reach it. 

5. Do thofe manures promote the growth of plants , 
by making the foil more porous and open for their roots , 
by exciting a fermentation in the foil , by affording 
nouriffjment to the plant iff elf ; or in what manner do 
they operate ? 

The anfwer muft be matter of opinion ; and it is 
my opinion, that animal and vegetable manures arc 
in a proper ftate for improving the foil only when 
reduced to pure earth, and that they aflift vegetation, 
as in anfwer to query 1 . 

6. In order that manures may be ufeful , is it net 
neceffary that the foil on which they are laid , floould 
have a conjiderafyle degree of tenacity f 

The foil Ihould have fufficient tenacity to detain 
die manure in its compofition ; but the particular 

degree 
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decree* can he determined only by the nature of the 
article to be grown, fomo claffes requiring more* 
others lefs. Tenacity rarely does harm but when it 
tends to induration, or retains ftagnant moidure. 

7. Is it belter 1 o mix a great quantity of manures 
together into a compoft , or to lay them on fcparalely? > 

Convenience gives the preference to' mafles of 
manure, and in large bodies the fermentation ad- 
vances, and the dilTolution of the fubdances follows 
much more rapidly. 

8 . What is your opinion of compojls of manure and 
earth ? 

That it is an excellent practice; but I fear that 
compofts often lofe by arainiugs, and that they are 
laid on the lands before they have attained perfection. 

9. Do you know of any prathccs by which the qua?i - 
iity of manure cduhi be mere a fed? 

Neatnefs in management would increafc it, always 
pulling up and paring ofF weeds, from ditches, fences* 
and thp fides of the roads; as well as thofe among 
the crops, would accumulate a flock of fine mold 
when rotten. Soot, afhes, offal, urine, and ordure; 
every thing produced by man and bead fhould con- 
iiitute the farmer’s treafure. 

ic. What manures would you recommend for the 
different kinds of foil? 

I am incompetent fo anfwer this properly; the 
fubject is copious — and full anfwers mud be the re- 
sult of much experience, on a great variety of foils 

ii. What , 
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1 1 . What are the effefts of dung and other manures , 
upon the t aft e, flavour, and •whclfomencfs of vegetables? 

If the dung be completely rotten, the effefls will 
be quicknefs of growth, fucculence, crifphefs, and 
delicacy of flavour. Thus cucumbers in a frame 
are, in thefe refpefts, luperior to tlu h- f -own on 
open bed .; an 1 thus the produ&ions of \v; Il-m.iuuied 
gardens are fuperior to thofe raifed in poor land and 
bleak fuu.it ions. Medical herbs r ufed in the latter 
fltuatiot* will be preferable to < rjiofe on berer 
ground, becaufe a flow growth is favourable to the 
degree of their medical virtue. 

I flrongly fufpeift that lie application of ill-digeflred 
manure to land, is an evil prod chive of vrry great 
injury. Worms and grubs are multiplied thereby — 
he m <fl noxious vapours are propagated — and. pro- 
bably, the diffvfes in our grain crcJps may originate 
in this circumftance. I cannot believe that the deli- 
cate fibres of a root, making an effort to penetrate 
a clod of putrifyiug dung, can elcapc uninjured. 
And vegetable uifeales, I pi chime, often commence 
at the root. 

, VI. CONCERNING CULTURE. 

i . What effects has the culture of the earth on the 
growth of plants, and bringing them to perfection ? 

By frequent tpotion the internal parts are brought 
into ufc, the contexture is diffolved, and the whole 
njafs fo comminuted as to favour the growth of the 
root, and fupply it with moifture. ’ a. Is 
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. s. k not earth , the more it is cultivated and pul- 
verized, proportionally the mare favourable to the 
growth of plants ? 

The plough, the fpade, and the hoe, do by their 
operation, demonftrate this to be a general faft. 

3. Do r.ot young trees , when tranfp! anted , grow 
better if the foil has been ploughed or trenched, and 
thoroughly pulverized? 

Moft certainly; in a ftiff foil, with only a hole dug 
to admit the tree, the tree is generally flow in its 
progrefs, and often Hunted and moflfy ; let the root 
have liberty to run with cafe, and the branches 
would be better formed, and make greater progrefs. 

4. Is it not belter for young trees, that potatoes , tur- 
nips, or other vegetables , (hould be raifed amongst 
them ; and how long fhould that he pratlifed? 

Standards in garden -ground are generally more 
thriving, and more regular bearers than in orchard, 
where the foil is never ftirred. 

5. Is, the advantage of that praflice owing to the 
freer admiffon of air or water, to the roots of young 
trees ; or what other benefit can be ajjigned? 

The freer and more frequent fupply of air, light, 
and water, is the compound efFeft, as I believe. The 
frequency is of importance, water lying ftagnant 
near the roots is unfavourable; a frefh and frequent 
fupply is defirable. In the height of fummer, one 
Vilhcs for gentle rain in a garden every other day. 

6 . Is 
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6 . Is the earth as thoroughly pulverized by plough - 
ing and harrowing . , as when dug with the fpade? 

The previous ftate of the foil (hould be known; 
the expence of digging an old ftiff ley would be 
very great ; perhaps, the fpade following the plough 
would be belt. 

7. What is the difference of Spence per acre , lathe 
two modes of cultivation ? 

I have no aftual experience in fucL a comparifon ; 
but have no doubt, the fpade would fully compenfate 
the extra expence. 

VII. CONCERNING SUBSTANCES IN THE EARTH, 

INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. 

i. Have you found any fubjlanccs in the earth in - 
/ rious to vegetation ; and of what nature arc they ? 

Excepting a few vegetables, and until reduced to 
earth, I have found alhes of follil coal hurtful, the 
root cankers, and becomes a nidus for worms. 

4 . Have you difeovered any means of preventing 
the injury to vegetation done by thofe fubf antes? 

3. Is there not an ajlringency in peat mofs\ hojlile to 
vegetations' How is that to be torrefied ? 

4. Why do you prefer putting American , and other 
foreign plants , into peat I And are there any other 
kinds of plant, as celery,. Uc. that thrive particularly 
well in that foil ? 

5. Are not aluminous and metallic fubjlances in the 
foil, hojlile to vegetation ? 


$. Have 
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6 . Have you ever experienced any mode of correEl - 
ing thfc noxious qualifies in the foil? 

7. IL ve you ever tried whether any plants will 
grow in a foil thus impregnated, in particular , vetches , 
which it is faid will grow in it? 

8. Have you ever obferved trees , when their roots 
reach a Jlrata ful of ahtmincus or metal ie particles , 
decay or be arrejlcd in their progrefs ; and what mea- 
fures ought to be taken when that happens ? 

VIII* * CONCERNING VERMIN, 

NOXIOUS TO VEGETATION. 

i. What are the kinds cf vermin in the foil , which 
you have found hojlile to vegetation ? 

Worms at the root, the foi't fnail to the young 
plant, caterpillars to grown vegetables; and the 
houfe-fnail, th^vafp, and the common fly to fiuits, 
to which add the millepedes, the earwig, and the 
centipedes, 

2* Do you know of any mode of dejlroying them? 

^voiding recent manure, frefh lime, bottles for 
wafps and flies, a quick eye, and an active hand, are 
the bed remedies I know. Diligence and clcanlinefs 
will do wonders. 

3. What arc the kinds of infecls in the air , which 
you have found hojlile to vegetation? 

Infc&SL intended here, are limited ufually to parti- 
cular fp^cies, or fimilar fpecies of plants. In the 
fly-ftate they propagate fufficiently, without fuppo- 
iing thena to float in, the air. The 
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The bloom of the apple, pear, and gherry, is very 
often injured, or deftroyed, by a fmall caterpillar at 
the heart; the egg of which was, I fuppofe, depo- 
fited in the bud, in the preceding year. 

4. Ilave you df covered any method of preventing 
their ravages , or dejlroying them? 

The hiftory of this in ft: ft would afcerrdn die bed 
time for (mothering the trees, which is a good prac- 
tice; the period of laying the egg is the time, were 
it known. 

5 . What , in your opinion, is the caufe of the blight, 
and the means if guarding ugainjl it? 

Blight i.. to me an unintelligible word. Frofls in 
the l'pring, at the period when the bloffem is quitting 
the tender forming fruit, often deftroy whole crops. 
The firl't tender opening leaf-buds are often deftroyed 
in the fame maimer ; a lecond effort being neceffary, 
the fhoots and leaves are very backward, and the 
tree by the fevere check, much injured. Late frofls 
do more injury to trees than I believe any thing be- 
fides. Shrivelled bloffoms and leaves form a recep- 
tacle for infects, and infefts are often charged un- 
juflly with tire crime. Frofls are, however, ddtruftivc 
of the infeft tribes, but the larva of infefts lodged 
fecure’y by tire parent, are not eahly injured until 
they come into motion, when the» (mail birds make, 
great liavock amongft than. • 

Early blights* mean, I think, the depredation cf 
worms, or rather caterpillars, in the buds, »or the 
■ effects 
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effefts of frofts. In the following parts of the year, 
the term blight is applied to the ravages of other 
caterpillars, fometimes ftripping off the leaves of a 
whole tree, or leaving nothing but the rigid fibres; 
and fometimes it is applied to the too copious perfpi- 
ration of a tree, the effeft of a fudden and intenfe 
fun ; in which cafe, the plant is covered over with 
a faccharine vifcid mucilage — of this treacly fub- 
ftancc a great number of infefts are fond. But it is 
owing, I believe, to a general rupture of the vef- 
fels, and fo exhaalls the plants as fometimes to 
kill them. 

Did the difeafe originate in the air, or were in- 
fefts brought by the air, we fliould expeft the con- 
tiguous trees, fhrubs, &c. alike affefted; but this is 
not the faft. The leaves of lime trees are conftitu- 
tionally fubjeft to. this faccharine exu&uion, without 
any fenfible injury. 

6. Are bees favourable or otberunfe, to the growth 
of thofe plants , from the flowers of which they extract 
their honey ? 

7. What feafons are fuppofed to be the mpfi favour- 
able for the production of the different kinds of infefts * 
And are there any precautions that can be taken 
againjl them? 

Early fummers give them an opportunity of mul- 
tiplying their generations. 

8. Are there any plants , or fhrubs , the fmell of 
•which is defiruftive to infefts? 

Elder, 
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Elder, though preyed on itfelf by fotne infers, 
is, I believe, injurious to others. Tobacco applied 
in powder is ufeful; and the tobacco plant I have 
never feen attached by any. But fubliinatc (as in 
the medicated tar) is the mod efficacious, where it 
can be ufed with fafety. 

9. Ha e the foreign plants brought into :his tou 
try , introduced any in feds peculiar to tkcmfelves ; and 
have they afterwards become injurious to any of our 
native plants ? 

T % 

1 c. Have you ever tried fumtg ating or other inftru- 

nents, for • defraying infeeds; and how have they 
anfwcred ?* 

General graf t ice induces us to conclude, that the 
fmothering of trees by bunting weeds is beneficial, 
1 V fnff'c.uing infers. ' 

11. Have you ever tried, whether water mixed 
with coal-tar , will dijlroy infef/j either in the ground 
or on plants /f 


'* Inffrumcnts of that fun, have been brought to gonfiderablc 
peife£hon by Lloyd, tinman, No. 178, Strand, London. 

1 A reipe&able na\al officer has found it to aniwer completely, 
both in England and in the Well-Indies. He puts fome tar in a 
barrel, fills it with water, ftirs it well about, and in a few hours it 
will be lit ioi uic. It tfFc dually deftro^s that kindofvermin which 
attack gooleberry tiees, and by merely watering the ground, it 
kills worms, grubs, See. at a conliderable depth under the furface. 
It might be worth while to try it on grafs ground injured by 
worms, ants, See. # 

This, from its cafe and fimplicity, promif?s well, and deferves 
ffie flillefl trial, 

VOL. IX. R 12. In 
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1 2. In what refpehis are moles injurious to •vegeta- 
tion; and what are the bef means of dejlroying them ? 

IX. ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF PLANTS, 

BT INTRODUCING NEW VARIETIES. 

The following queries, with regard to the im- 
provement of plants, by introducing varieties, 
through the medium of cultivation, drawn up 
by an intelligent friend to agriculture, are alfo 
particularly recommended to the attention of 
the reader. 

t. Are there any means of increafing the quantity 
of feeds , in the federal particular fpecies of plants , fo 
as to render them more numerous ? And if there are , 
•what are they ? 

2 . Are there any means of increafing the fze of the 
cotylydons of plants ,fo as to make them contain a larger 
quantity of faccharine , or farinaceous matter , whether 
they he covered only with membranes , as in the gramina, 
orlikewife with an additional hard covering, as in nuts? 

3. Are there any means of increafing the faccharine 
matter in fruits ? 

4. Are there any means of increafing the fze of 
fruits , without rendering them more watery? 

5. Are there any means of increafing the favour of 
fruits? 

I am not qualified to give fpecific anfwers to thefe 
queries; generally, however, a pure healthy foil 
will produce pure and healthy vegetables, and vege- 
* • tables 
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tables fo tharafter'zed will fupply the mod perfect 
fruit and feed. Thofe methods, tlierefore, which 
contribute to accomplish the firff objc$, will (allow- 
ing for diJlerence of feafon) fecure the ultimate ob- 
ject. Imperfect manures, partially putrified, often 
do injury to the firft crop. A fuper-abiw dance of 
water, «s in water-meadow, will generally increafc 
the product greatly; but it is doubtful if the pro- 
duct be fo replete with faccharinc nourifliment as in 
other cafes. A deptli of foTl is very defirable in ah 
mod all cafes, cfpecially where a large, and particu- 
larly a long root is wanted. And, it is my opinion, 
that the advantage aiifng from feme manures is 
principally owing to an increafc of the foil. 

An enlargement of fruit, of the fame kind, will 
;encr»I!y be attended with a lofs of flavour, or the 
fame quantity of flavour will be diffufed through a 
larger fpace, and therefore appear weaker, or more 
diluted. As in golden-pippins, apricots, &c. 

6. Since the flowers of feveral plants are ufed in 
dying) fnch as tin carthamus ; or in medicine, fuch as 
the crocus , what arc the methods of rendering plants 
more prolife in flowers , or cf increafing the num- 
ber of flower leaves , <?r parts ufed for dying , or in 
medicine? 

Shade and too much moifture are difeouraging to 
bloom. When in bloom, plants expend faft, and 
need liberal fupplies; but a foil rather dry is belt for 
multiplying the bloffoms. 


r a 


7. Are - 
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7- Are there any means of increafing the herbaceous 
matter in a plant , fo as to make the quantity of it 
greater , as in cabbages ? 

The belt method I prefume, is, by employing good 
land, frequent hoeing, and allowing ample room. 

8. Arc there any means of rendering the herbaceous 
parts of a more faccharine , or otherwife nutritive qua - 
lity 9 fo as feed a greater number of animals , or to ren- 
der one animal far more quickly? 

By preferring health and vigour to luxuriance. 

g. Are there any means of producing a larger 
quantity of root , whether tap or tuberofc? " 

By afeertaining the due diflance, which experi- 
ence determine; other circumftances continuing 
equal. 

id. Arc there any means of rendering any tap or t 
tuber ofe root of a more nutritive quality 9 fo as to feed a 
greater number of animals , or to render one animal 
fat more quickly? 

By preventing the acceffion of more water to the 
roots than is necelfary. 
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ART. XX. 

An Account of Enquiries , respecting the subject 
of Population. 

[Ry Sir John Cali., bart. M.P.’t 
In a Letter to the Secretary. 


i '• , IV tn'h ford- Jfuif.sc, Cnllingtoh , 

June 21, 1748, 

T TAV1NG lately ccmmunicated to the Board of 
•* Agriculture in London, (of which \ a?ve die 
honour to he an ordinary member) an abstract of r hi 
>aptifms and burials of twenty-eight neighbouring 
parifhes in Devon and Cornwall, it has occurred to 
me, that a copy of tiie laid abftraft, with fome obfer- 
vations and conditions, which I have drawn there- 
from, as matter of opinion, would not be unaccepta- 
ble to the Bath Society, who have (hewn fo much 
zeal to promote the agriculture of this kingdom. 

1 have, therefore, to reoueft, that you will lay the 
papers, which I now tranfmit you, before that So- 
ciety, at tjjeir fir it: meeting j and if any doubt Ihould 
remain of the a&ual increafe of population, it will 
be eafy for any member to fatisfy himfelf of the fad, 
by the fame means which I have purfued, viz. by 
fending to the minifter of any parilh, where he can 

take - 
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take the liberty, a prepared paper fmiilar to that 
which I inclofe. 

It is probable, that in large manufafturing towns, 
where people are drawn together, and employed in 
the manufa&ure, many are buried who are not born 
there; although I have not found it to be the calc 
in Launcefton, Taviitock, or Lilkeard. On the 
other hand, I have only obtained returns of the 
baptifms from the clergymen of the cdaLlifhed 
church; but agi informed, that the differ) ter-', and 
other fe&aries, baptize in their own houfes or cliapcls, 
notwithftanding they bury in the publick church- 
yard, Confequently the population may have been 
mcreafed more than appears by the abftraft which 
1 have colle&ed. 

Since the beginning of lalt month, 1 have written 
to friends and correfpondents in many other counties 
of Great-Britain, and fent them prepared papers, 
requefling they would get them filled up in as many 
parilhes as might be convenient. I have already re- 
ceived feverai returns, and find the iucreafe of bap- 
tifms prevails in all, efpecially in country parilhes, in- 
habited chiefly by farmers, mechanics, and labourers. 

When I have compleated this farther enquiry, 1 
lhall take the liberty to communicate thq| refult to 
the* Bath Society, that the collection may remain 
among their records^ and I (hall l?e happy, if by any 
labour or fuggeftion of mine, I can eflablifh the 
necefluy, and promote the means of meeting and 

providing 
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providing for an increafed population, by an ade- 
quate fupply of butchers’ meat and bread-corn, at a 
reafonable rate. 

I am, fir, with efteem. 

Tour very obedient fervant, 

J. C.AT L. 

To the Secretary of 
the Bath Agriculture Society. 


To the Society for promoting Agriculture , at Bath. 

MY I.ORDS AND C.tNTLEMEN,* 

T HE fcarcity of grain which prevailed through- 
out Great-Britain in the year 1795, not only 
created great diftrefs, by more th^n doubling the 
ufual price, but threatened a fucceeding famine. 
Circumftances fo alarming, induced your laudable 
Society, among many others, ferioufly to enquire 
into, and fuggeft every poffible means of internal 
refources, to alleviate the exifting calamity, and to 
point out, if poffible, the certain grounds of pre- 
venting the like in future. Butchers’ meat being at 
the fame time greatly increafed in its price, was an- 
other objeft of inveftigation, not only by your So- 
ciety, but by the Board of Agriculture in London j 
and by every otlier promoter of agriculture, and 
well-wiftter to the profperity of this kingdom. 

. . Independent 



Independent of the deflruftion of cattle by the 
hard froit in 1794, and the fucceeding deficient crops 
of corn, as well as the additional confumption by 
Emigrants, French prifoners, and the extra provi- 
fions requifite for the land and fea forces, many per- 
funs, curious in their enquiries, thought there were 
radical caufes, which occafioned greater annual con- 
fumptiou both of bread-corn and butcher’s meat; 
more efpecially as an increafed importation of the 
one (inftead of exportation) had taken place fincc 
the year 1774; 'and the price of the other had been 
increafing fincc the year 17S2. 

- Thefe circumfianccs, notwitliflanding the general 
and particular excitements to an improved fyftem of 
agriculture, and the evident improvements which had 
taken place, flumped on my mind a perfuafion, that 
an increafed and increafing population was the pro- 
greffive and radical caufe of the increafed price, in 
confequeuce of an increafed confumption. I there- 
fore refolved to take the firft opportunity of afeer- 
taining, by incontrovertible evidence, the actual 
Hate of population during the courfe of ten years, 
within a fmall diflrift round my rcfidence in Corn- 
wall. For this purpofe, I wrote to the feveral mini- 
fiers of twenty-eig 7 ^ for rounding parifhes, requeuing 
they would indulge me with correct extracts from 
their refpe&ive regiflers, of baptifms and burials 
from the ill of January, 1788, to the 31ft of De- 
cember, 1 797. A correct abftraft of thofe returns 

accompanies 
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accompanies thefe reflections, with a fhort note as 
to the extent or nature of each parifh, compofing 
the lift. 

Befidcs the reasons before dated, whkh induced 
me to believe that the population of the country was 
greatly increafed, I was further led rc a ’opt that 
idea by die great demand for fire-wood ; uie icarcity 
of which was every where complained of, in Corn- 
wall and Devon, notwithftanding the encouragement 
to promote the growth, by a doubled price; and 
notwithftanding the introduCuon' of grates, and 
burning pit coals in almoft every town, and among 
the higher dalles of p.’ople in every parifli within 
ten miles of the fea coaft, (where coals w T ere never 
feen forty years ago) yet fuch was the actual fcar- 
c ; tv o* furze and faggot wood, that it could only be 
teafonably accounted for by an increafed population, 
and by a greater number of fires being daily kept up. 

1 hole who are curious to make a general or 
particular comparifon between the number of males 
and females b .-puled, or buried, in the feveral pa- 
rifhes, or to draw any conclufions from them, may 
do it by reference to the abltract. I fhall only ob- 
llrvc, that molt of the parilhes are inhabited by 
farmers, labourers, and mechanicks, difperfed in 
feparate houles, and, in general, on very finall farms. 
There are only four towns, of no great magnitude, 
in the twenty-eight parilhes; and although it may 
be fuppofed, that in the courfe of the laft five years, 

the 
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the burials may have diminifhed, by deaths in the 
army and navy during the war; it did not drike me, 
on a drift examination of the feveral annual returns, 
that there was any difference worth notice between 
the burials of males in the fird and lad five years, 
and the excefs, upon the whole, is only 109 males 
more than females buried, or about 1 male in 1 1 of 
the whole increafe. 

Having thus dated the faff of increafed popula- 
tion, 1 beg leave to add the grounds on which it 
appears to me to have taken place, in the feveral 
parifhes compofing the abdraft, and probably has 
produced a fimilar increafe throughout the kingdom. 

Firft, the introcfuftion of inoculation, which be- 
gan to be much praftifed about forty years fince, 
and now generally prevails through all ranks, at all 
feafons of the year; and as great numbers of lives 
have doubtlefs been progredively preferved from the 
fatal effefts of the fmall-pox; even thofe who were 
infants thirty years fince, have for ten years pad been 
adding new births to the population ; and it may be 
expefted, that a greater increafe will take place in 
the next, than has happened the preceding ten 
years, from the fame caufe. In addition to this 
great fource, 1 can date with certainty, as a fecond 
caufe, that within the parifhes here noted, a great 
change has taken glace within thefe twenty years 
pad, with refpeft to the manner o^ hiring and em- 
ploying farm fervants. In former times, the plough- 
men 
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men and other labourers, were hired fervants by the 
year, living in the houfes, and eating with their 
matters, and their wages were fiom four to fix 
pounds, according to their characters, ftrength, and 
abilities. By degrees the mode of executing farm 
labour was greatly altered; the labourers married, 
lived to themfelvc.s, and worked by the day, .it die 
rate of 5s. per week frpm Michaelmas to Lady-Dav, 
and 6s. from Lady-Day to Michaelmas. Within 
thefe ten years, the price of labour has been in- 
creafed is. per day, throughout the year; and witnin 
thefe throe or four years to i4d. befides a fupply of 
grain from their employers, under the market price. 
But there is not above one-third of the labourers 
now kept as yearly fervants, in the houfes with the 
fanner^, to what there were twenty years ago; and I 
believe, there are three times the number of labourers 
now married (many of whom have numerous fami- 
lies) that there were at the above period. While 
the men were yearly fervants with the farmers they 
could not marry ; at prefent they certainly add much 
to the population, and by having feparate houfes to 
the confumption of fuel. The poor-rate is alio 
greatly increafed by this feparation, for moft of the 
labourers’ children are fupported and bound out by 
the parifti ; and farmers houfes, who rent or occupy 
of their own above 20I. per annum, are filled with 
fuch apprentices of both fexes, wherf, in general, 
they are better fed and taken care of than they could 

have 
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have been with their parents; and confequently, 
when they attain the age of twenty-one, are free to 
go and marry, all which is another fource of increafe 
to the population. 

That I may endeavour to place the neceflity of ail 
adequate and early provifion of bread in a ftronger 
point of view, I will fuppofe, that from the year 
1770 to the year 1788, the population of Great- 
Britain had increafed from eight to nine millions of 
fouls, and from that period to the end of the year 
1797, a farther' increafe of one million had taken 
place. In this latter fuppofition I am in a^ great de- 
gree warranted, by the abftraft which accompanies 
this paper ; whereby it appears, that in twenty-eight 
parifhes, containing, as far as I can colleft, nearly 
24,000 inhabitants, the increafe in ten years has been 
2311, or about It 1 oth part. For the fake of round 
numbers in calculation, I will affume, that the popula- 
tion of Grcat-Britain at prefent amounts to ten mil- 
lions, and that every man, woman, and child of that 
number confumes of bread-corn fix Winchefter 
bufhels per annum; and that on an average, the 
produce per acre is not above twenty bufhels, fit for 
convcrfion into meal or flour for the fubfiftence of 
mankind. What may be farther requifite for 
breweries, diflilleries, flarch, powder, &c. or feed- 
ing of animals, I wil^not here touch on, but confine 
myfelf to the jbjeft of population. 


By 
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By a table of imported and exported grain, hung 
up in the Treafury Chambers, it appears, that to a 
certain period, (which, as far as I can recoiled from 
-memory, is to the year 1774) England had received 
a balance of about four millions derling, or about 
400,000b per annum, in the latter yes’- of that 
period. After this, the exports began to decline, 
and the imports foon gained an excefs, till they 
amounted in thefe two or three lalt years, to about 
7 or 8oo,oool. annually; fo that, fuppofing two- 
thirds of the value of the grain imported to have 
been wheat, worth at lead: 5s. per Winchefler bu£heJ, 
the annual importation of late has been 3,200,000 
bulhels, equal to the produce of x 60,000 acres of 
land, and to the fubfiflence of 533,333 people. 

The progrdlive increafe of population, according 
to my ideas, a&ually demanded fuch a fupply of 
bread-corn from abroad, unlefs the produce of the 
land has been progreflively increafed by improve- 
ments in agriculture, or that an adequate number of 
acres of wade land has been brought into cultivation. 
The fad is, 1 apprehend, that thefe circumftances 
united, have not been fudkient to provide for an in- 
creafed confumption; and although a great number 
of Inclofure Bills have been palled within thefe 
twenty years, yet they have been chiefly of common 
field land; and Hear by this mode, that more has 
been converted to paflure than has been preferved 
to arable. But taking the preceding data and facts 

at 
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as they are, and as they (land incontrovertibly, it is 
clearly deducible, that Great-Btitain muff either con- 
tinue to import a confiderable portion of the firft 
article of fubfiflence, and thereby give an annual 
bounty to foreign cultivation, or that 1 60,000 ad- 
ditional acres of land muff forthwith be brought into 
tillage; and 30,000 added yearly to that number, to 
provide for an annual increafe of 100.000 fouls in 
the population. Without fuch a refource, flarvation 
or emigration mud enfue; for I will not fuppofe any 
legal or political flop will be put to the increafe of 
mankind. 

It then becomes aqueflion ferioufly to be decided, 
whether Great-Britain, as a commercial ifland, de- 
pending greatly on the chcapncf> and excellence of 
her manufactures, for the fupportand extenfion of her 
commerce, and* of courfe the maintenance of her_ 
power, fhould depend in a great degree on foreign 
nations for her daily bread. If that important point 
is unanimoufly decided in the negative, the argument 
for bringing every inch of tvafle, or unprodu&ive 
land, into an immediate (fate of inclofure and im- 
provement, is fupported by imperious neceflity ; and 
it will become a duty, in the liighefi: degree incum- 
bent on the legiflature, to meet and provide for this 
growing demand. 

I could ' enlarge much on this t fubjeft, which I 
have greatly at heart, but a Hate of total blindnefs, 
and other infirmities, under which I labour, is 

rather 
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rather inconvenient for calculations and literary 
difeuffions. I therefore hope, that others, who are 
impreffed with the fame ideas which I feel, and have 
more facility of communication, will purfue the 
fubjeft, until it is thoroughly eftablifhed and pro* 
vided for. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your faithful humble fervant, 

- 

J. CALL. 

Wbiteford-Houfc , CaMngton , 

June 21/, 1 798. 

[3^r The foregoing iubjeci has been deemed fo impor- 
tant, and the manner of treating it by the worthy baronet 
fo interring, that the Committee had particular pleafure in 
adopting the paper for the prefs. If the refult of Sir John’s 
very attentive examination and reafoning be applicable to 
the whole kingdom, no final] degree of ufeful alarm fhould 
take place ; and in order that a more complete krfbwledge 
of facls may be obtained, under experience of. the prefent 
high prices of provifions, it is defirable that other country 
gentlemen (hould take fome fimilar method of inveftigation 
in due tune . To aid which, Sir John's form is annexed, 
for colle&ing uniform information.] 
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An Abstract of the Baptisms and Burials , in the Parish of in the County 

of for the space of Ten Years y (viz.) from the 1st January, 1788 , to 3\st 

December , 1797 , as extracted from the Parish Register » 5 by June 1758 . 
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ART. XXI. 

An Account of the peculiar Nature , Use, and 
V alue of the Turnip-Rootf.d Cabbage, with 
the best mode of its Cultivation ; founded on 
long experience. 

Addreffed to the Secretary. 

[By Mr. Lewin Tugwell.] 

f • 

dear sir, Leightcrton , May 13, 17 99. 

T T AVING for a feries of years had the plant, 
^ the fubjeft of the inclofed memoir, and fome 
others, under experiment, for the purpofe of efta- 
bUfhinor a fucceilion nor liable ro failure, during and 
after the ieafon wherein the common turnip is 

^fually injured by froft, I have, at your reqneft, and 
thinking it a duty incumbent at this particular junc- 
ture, given the following for the Information of fuch 
iheep-mafVers ns have not yet heen acc\wa\ute^ with 
the fubjeft; and who^having (hared in the late ge- 
neral lots of lambs, See - , will, probably, from retro- 
fpeftion, be more difpofed to confer on it fome 
degree of attention. 

I am, dear fir, 

Very fmcerely yourh, 

L. TUGWELL. 


VOL. IX. 


'WhA I'£V£R 
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WHATEVER, comparatively with rcfpeft to 
other nations, mayjuftlybe faid in praife of the 
Britifh iiles, in regard of the many neceffaries, com- 
forts, and enjoyments of life they afford; it mutt be 
acknowledged, that the weather here is for the rnoff 
part extremely variable and inconftant, and that our 
feafons are altogether uncertain; and from thence 
not eafily to be provided for. From thefe facts, 
reafoning in the abftraft, we might be led to appre- 
hend, in a coyrefpondent degree, famine, ficknefs, 
&c. Happily this is not the cafe; and we have 
every reafon to thank, and with gratitude to adore, 
the great Difpenfer of all things for every enjoy- 
ment human wants may call for — every gratification 
a rational and difet ruing mind can wifli. While 
furrounding nations are almoll every where em- 
broiled, and their entrails toin by internal diffentions. 
or general devaluation, Britain, furrounJed by her 
navies, fits compofedly in the midd of tliem, and, 
from .the excellence of her coniTnution, fuperior 
fpirit and genius of her Ions, and abundant product' 
of her well-cultivated foil, gives law>, relief, or ft 1 fi- 
nance to them all. The encouragement de rived to 
our agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
and a view to the protected enjoyment of t>> L -ir thm 
acquired productions ^ calls forth an energy in the 
human mind obvieufly by no ojfhcr means to be 
excited; and ftimulates it to all ufcful attempts, in a 
way never to be equalled without fuch incentive. 
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The great perfection and extent to which our com- 
merce has recently attained, have led fomc to con- 
clude, that it is in fa<ft approaching to its fummit j 
*«*nd that it mult from thence experience a degrada- 
tion and fall . This., however, it muft be allowed, 
would be reckoning without our holt, and reason- 
ing from no other data than what is on record of 
the fate of other antecedent ftates, that may have 
been in fome circumftanccs, not nccejfarily involving 
fucb a conclufion , fimihir to our own. So far are 
improvements in fuch of the an.., as are allowed to 
be requilm* to human fupport, from being under a 
ncccffity of involving*, and thence, as probably, 
approximating to, a ne-plus-ultra, that it may for the 
molt part be obferved, that one difeovery therein 
only ferves to afford a view of, and thence to lead 
to, the attainment of another; and a*s the poffeffioii 
of a fuper-abundance of certain neceffaries in life 
awakens a fenfe of, and, in like manner, by a chain 
of caufes and events, leads to the attainment of all 
others ; the defirable, and, under Divine Providence, 
very certain refult of fuch general abundance, will 
be an increafe of population, and of which the ex- 
perience of fomc few pall: years has afforded us very 
ample proof. And hence, (as,- by a very expreffive 
metaphor, was faid of the late Marquis deTurbilly, 
who, by the moft # mafterly improvements over his 
very extenfive domains, gave birth to 20,000 la- 
bourers and occupiers thereon) the improvemenl of 

s 2 * tlu> 
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the ufeful arts will figuratively, and in effect, be 
only /owing men, and propagating the human fpecies; 
and while (notwithftanding we have fo long been 
fruitlefsly colonizing in diftant countries) we haw: 
within our own domeflick bounds, perhaps many 
more than ten millions of acres yet unploughed, 
and that, by proper encouragement, tliofc already 
under aration may be rendered abundantly more 
productive; we have furdy much yet to do in the 
/owing way, and (luxury and moral corruption apart) 
but little to apprehend from a diminution of trade. 

However, without recurring to an enlarged popu- 
lation, as a call for improvement in the arts, it mull 
at this day afford ferious matter for regret, that in 
our agricultural departments, after thole twenty or 
thirty years’ regular and progreffne improvements in 
our cattle and-lhcep, during which, fo ardent have 

^ > m 

been our purluits after excellence in their refpeftive 
breeds, that it has ceafed to be manor of wonder 
for our horned cattle to have been purchafed at 
2, 3, or 400 guineas a-head ; and that for the ufe, 
for a fingle feafon, of one, two, or three rams, 
fhould be given to an individual proprietor 400 
guineas a-piece; that after the well-direCted atten- 
tion of our modern Cincinnati, and the truly lau- 
dable and fuccefsful efforts of many of our firfi: 
nobility, in attaining and promulgating the art of 
diverting the nutriment of the food, taken in by our 


Alluding to America. quadrupeds. 
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quadrupeds, from the unprofitable to their more 
ufeful parts; I fay, after thefe, and the many other 
methods called in for acquiring and difFufing ufeful 
knowledge through almofl every ramification of the 
art, it is matter of ferious regret, as well as for curious 
contemplation, that we are in thefe ifiands. at this 
enlightened period, without the practice of any ge- 
neral definitive means of fecuring food for out nicely- 
feletted and juflly-efteemed animals (at all other times 
highly pampered) at lcaft for the terip.of onemontu 
in almofl: every revolving twelve; fo that although 
nothing unexpected or unforefeen fhould happen 
with rcfpeCt to feafon, the effefts generally militate 
(Irongly againft all our attempts at improvement, 
however toftly, during the other eleven; and in cafe 
of a little extraordinary feverity therein, they are 
often difaitrous and fatal to an almofl: incalculable 
amount. 

In your neighbour Cruttweel’s paper of the 
prefent day, (May 9th) we have the following me- 
lancholy accounts: — “ The lofs among the fheep, 
“ through the feverity of the feafon, has been im- 
“ menfely great in various parts of Cumberland and 
“ Weflmoreland. Only 30 are flared to have been 
‘ c faved out of a flock of 300; 300 to have been loft 
“ off one farm, containing about 1000; and 500 to 
“ have fuffered out ef a flock of 800.” And further 
again, in the fame, “ All the hay and ftraw in mofl 
“ counties have been nearly confumed, in fupport of 
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“ the cattle, without the probability of any grafs at 
“ May-day to receive them. Young ewes of all the 
“ principal flocks, which lambed down late, will not 
“ rear half their produce,” &c. &c. — Even in the 
neighbourhood where the writer of this refid es, are 
many indances almoft equally calamitous. 

A collector of mort fkins (/. e . of thofe of fhecp 
having died of hunger, difeafe, &c.) bought, a few 
days fince, of a neighbouring farmer, whofe flock 
before amounted to only 240 fheep, 60 fkins at a 
purchafe. Another, with a flock of 100 ewes, has 
already only 30 lambs left. A third, we are told, 
had fometime fince 160 ewes without lambs, and 
that he had 20 of the latter died in a night; <md that 
a fourth, lias at this time 200 ewe - without lambs. 
Fortunately, we had aimed every where a double 
flock of hay in hand ; otherwile the gemed de- 
ader mud have been dill more dreadful. This, 
however, it mud be allowed, arofe from no extraor- 
dinary forefight or crconomy of our own; and as it 
is now nearly confumcd, fliould the inclemency of 
the enfuing winter be equal to that of the one now 
pad, the feverity of its effects mud be every where 
felt to an extent not eafy to appreciate, or (advanced 
as the year now i ) provide againil. 

It is generally luppofed, that fince the introduc- 
tion of turnips to fhtfe iflands, the numbers of our 
fheep mud have greatly increafed, and perhaps 

progrr (lively, as the cultivation of the former has 

* * • 

continued 
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continued further to extend; while their qualities, 
even under immediate obfervation, have, perhaps, 
more than propoi tionably amended. And at this time 
’ to fuppofe that, i.i ottr prefent routine of manage- 
ment, nothing may be found in the vegetable world 
for fupplying the glaring deficiency, which is the 
ful'jca of this paper, would probably be much more 
preposterous than, after the firlt inflance of the 
grow th of turnips, to have difregarded a report of a 
green vegetable food having been difcoverec in 
than, competent to the fupport of the then fheep- 
ilocks through the dead of winter, nearly equal to 

tint of erafs in fummer. However, it being now 

1 • . 

known and acknowledged, wherever the culture of 
rhefe has prevailed, that until they become too much 
frofl-bitten, tliey afford a mod nutritive food, and 
competent to every requifite purpofe; we have 
furdy much greater reafon for encountering any 
difficulty or cxpence in i’urmounting our inconveni- 
ences, than our prcdeceffors; they having had an- 
nually a dead fix or feven months to contend with, 
during which no artificial fupport could be found 
for their flocks, but in the very expenfive article of 
hay; and of which the quantities they railed, from 
their artificial graffes, could be in no wife equal to 
what we now command from our improved culture, 
of which that pf turnips is the bafts ; while we, 
getting, for the mofl part, fmootlily and comfortably 
through the winter feafon, have only a month or fix 
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weeks wherein we have abfolute caufe of complaint. 
However, although they are of much Ihorter dura- 
tion, the feverity of our fufferings, during their con- 
tinuance, is what they could comparatively have had * 
no idea of; as our flocks, amply provided for through 
the greateft part of the year, are in confequence 
more numerous. As they are, from an enlarged 
frame and refined properties, individually, of much 
more value, and having, in great meafure, attained 
their comparative^ excellence from fuch pampering 
and foflering, are much more fufceptible of injury 
from abflinence than were the hardy rabbit-like ani- 
mals of many of oyr anceflors; depaftured, during 
fummer, chiefly on commons or common-field lands, 
and through the winter months fubfifting, in no fmall 
degree, on the roots and filth of their fallowed fields. 

As, from flate'exigences, we begin to be indivi- , 
dually called on for greater attention and energy 
than heretofore, it is full time to acquire and 
employ, them; and to difeern and acknowledge 
that the all-bountiful Author of Nature, if we keep 
our minds open to conviction, has not been more 
fparing of his gifts, generally fpeaking, at or for the 
confumption of one feafon of the year than another; 
and with refpefi to a lupply for the above-ftated 
deficiency, if we attentively feek it, we fliall not have 
far to travel; it will bt found at oue doors. 

In the ‘Turnip-rooted Cabbage , originally from Lap- 
land, will be found a remedy for all our grievances, 

a general .. 
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a general panacea for all our complaints! However, 
to fuppofe this, or any other matter for the purpofe, 
may be obtained, without duly attending to their na- 
ture and properties, would furely be as abfurd as to 
expert the fame of any other plant (nearly all origi- 
nally cf foreign extraction) we have condescended to 
adopt, and have now under culture ; and accordingly, 
and with as rational views of fucoefs, might our 
turnips, barlies, &c. be fown >a Michaelmas, and our 
wheats at the beginning of April; as to treat the 
plant in queftion, both with regard to its culture and 
expenditure, in the way frequently done, and of 
which the writer has too often been a difguflcd 
eye-witnefs. 

Although faffs would always fpeak for themfelves, 
and the turnip-rooted cabbage, properly treated, has 
always been found competent to* every necclTary 
purpofe, (the writer having, after twenty years un- 
interrupted experience, never found a fair praftitio- 
ner hardy enough to aflert the contrary;)andaljhough 
he dares take upon himfelf to afl'ert, that there is not 
an article in the whole range of plants, cultivated 
for the fupport of farming flock, (its field room 
confidered) of equal importance; yet, too true it 
is, that hitherto it has been moflly confidered as an 
oft’-fcouring article — a matter to be attended to only 
when nothing dfe can be found for employment. 
Thus, a fimilar tardinefs and remiffnels having pre- 
vailed, we have it on record, that the common tur- 
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nip, after its firft introduction, was cultivated with 
fuccefs for upwards of thirtj’ - years together on a 
particular farm, before it crept over the hedge to 
the next;* while the potatoe, for culinary and other* 
purpofcs, it is well known has, at intervals, [hared a 
hmilar or worfe fate. Happily the value of the 
former is at length more juftly appreciated; and the 
latter, being found a delicacy at the tables of the 
rich, and having feveral times, and once about four 
years fince, beep called in as an effectual preventative 
of famine, affording a competent fupport for out 
poor, when no other thing was to be obtained; we 
are now, with all ^ the cares attending it, tolerably 
well reconciled to. 

In oppofition to the too prevalent inattention above- 
deferibed, there are many reafons that fhou'.cl direct 
a Iheep-mafter, on an improved upland tillage farm, 
to leave even his fine field of hay for an opportunity 
of putting in feafonably his turnip-rooted cabbage. 

His increafed crops of hay, grafs, vetches, turnips, 
&c. enabling him to fuftain, at all other times, 
through the year, an enlarged ftock of animals, not 
only procured with great care and expencc, but 
whofe frames having alfo been greatly extended from 
an ample fupply of thefe edibles, will become, as 
before obferved, the more fufceptible of injury from 
a temporary difcontinuance of then). Being driven 
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to the pinch, rather than fuflain fuch injury, (from 
a temporary fcarcity of probably not more than fix 
weeks, from about the middle of April to the latter 
end of May, and which is generally experienced once 
in four or five years, and of late more frequently) 
he wall feed down his natural graffes, otinrwife al- 
lotted for the feythe only; rather than depreciate a 
flock he may have been fome years ra’fing to an 
high pitch of excellence, lu will turn them in on he, 
clovers, ray, and other artificial graffes, all proem ed at 
gioat expence; but which, on difficult upland farms, 
fhould 1 dry feafon fucceed, even in the partial de- 
gree often experienced, will he of comparatively 
little value. Whereby not only the quantity of fum- 
mer food in grafs, ueccfifary to the maintenance of 
an appropriated flock, but that alfo intended as hay 
for their winter fupport, will beggreatly depreciated 
and lefiened ; while his wheat after clover, and bar- 
ley after turnips, will both be involved in the con- 
fcquences, and in a fimilar proportion be difparaged 
and lefiened alfo. During fuclr diftrefs, he will not 
deem even his now growing fine field of early down 
wheat as 1 acred, and unapproachable; although he* 
knows that, on fhallow foils, nothing can be more 
injurious than feeding it in the early fpring months. 

While he contemplates the mal-influenee of the 
above encroachments extending itfelf to the minuted: 
ramification of his arrangements, and lapping the 
foundation of his projefts for future enlarged crops, 
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by lefiening the bulk of materials intended for future 
comports, in the ft raw, haulm, and refufc of the dif- 
paraged crops here enumerated; ail thefe, and 
other facrifices, will he make, rather than nip his fine 
flock in the bud, by ftinting his lambs, and thus 
checking them in their approach to perfection. And 
although thefe deferiptions may with feme be thought 
exaggerated, or at leart ftrctchcd to their utmort ex- 
tent, yet, for the verity of them all, the writer dares 
appeal to the ancient veteran npland farmer, (with 
fome fuch he lias long been in habits of intimacy) 
grown wife from experience, and impartial from 
conviction; for afrer t all that can have been done to 
prevent it, if the feverity of the feafon fhould be of 
an extraordinary continuance, (as in the mftance of 
the prefent year) the much-dreadcd emharraflfm nt, 
the well-parried etfil, will finally get footing, and 
fubvert the whole of his fchemes and his intentions. 
His fine ewes, after having given their lambs through 
their nipples almurt the whole of their carcaffes, will 
lofe the whole, or t*reatert part, of their milk; the 
lambs themfelvcs will become weaned, Runted, and 
deranged in their fizc, beauty, and growth; his young 
fheep will be tucked up, their bellies almoft to their 
backs; and on the contingent return of warm and 
moift weather, much lofs will accrue from blood, flux, 
&c. and numerous deaths and difarters will enfue; 
and although they will, many of them, efcape imme- 
diate mortality, even their after-fliom fleeces, much 
* lcflfened 
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Icffened in quantity, and materially injured in their 
properties, will point back to thefufferingsthe animals 
have undergone; while, in their conftitutions, will 
have been left the feeds of many diforders of the 
lungs, the brain, and the fkin, feldom at their confum- 
ination, aferibed to their proper and original fonree. 

To attempt investigating the caufes why the uir. 
nip-rooted cabbage has not, in our prefem improved 
fyftems of culture, made a r urther progrefs, would 
be entering on a field too large for this memoir. 
They are many, and fume oi them obvious; but 
withal (however myfterious) fu formidable, as pro- 
bably not to be removed, or fliakcn, by any thing 
that could be faid in it; and may, perhaps, fometime 
in future be thought a fit fubjedt of enquiry with 
the Board of Agriculture. 

Tliofe vfually urged are, full. That the toughnefs 
of its coat occafions, to fheep fed on it, a prema- 
ture lots of their teeth; — fortunately, againfl this, 
alien ion only can be brought. The writer, during 
more than twenty years uninterrupted experience, 
wherein he annually fed from 3 to 700’ flieep, does 
not recolledt more than one iniiance where he be- 
lieves the lot's of a tooth was fairly imputable there- 
to. It was, however, always a law with him, prior 
to feeding, to pull up the roots, and divide them in 
a manner that will be hereafter deferibed. 

Secondly, It ha? been faid, that its fanged roots, 
carrying much dirt, are found difficult to be con- 

Turned, 
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fumed, and are frequently left an incumbrance on 
the foil ; this, among many others, is a proof of how 
little knowledge of the fpecific and valuable pro- 
perties of this plant has hitherto been acquired. It 
is generally known, where the plant has been culti- 
vated, that its roots are fanged, and numerous; 
while few, it feems, are aware, that thcfe fangs are 
equally fweet and nutritious with the bulb itfelf; and 
that the Iheep left to feleft them, when treated as 
hereafter defcribed, will all be l'een well doing while 
there is an untouched fang to be found. If at the 
end of the feafon a quantity of roots arc left an in- 
cumbrance, it only proves that the (heep fed thereon 
had, by fo much, more given them than they 
wanted; and that more hock Ihould have been 
brought on the field. 

After experiencing for awhile many of the afore- 
mentioned difafters, the writer, eatly in life, fet him- 
felf earneftly about difeovering that great defidera- 
tum — a fpring-fecd lor flicep; and after trying every 
plant that appeared to hand forward for pre- 
eminence in the cafe, viz. Scotch Drum-head Cab- 
bage, large Red Cabbage, American Sugar-Loaf 
Cabbage, Turnip Cabbage, Borecole, Black Brocola, 
Choux-de- Milan, &cc. &c. found them all appro- 
priately ufeful; but neither, in any wife, to come in 
competition' with the <urnip-rooted cabbage, for the 
purpofe above-mentioned, namely, a permanent and 
liable fupport for Iheep in fevere feafons, and critical 

. ' • fituations, 
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fnuaiions, when and where no other virid food can 
be relied on ; and even that expenfive article hay 
will frequently, in dry w’eather, become difgufting to 
them. Then it is that thefe may be had recourfe to, 
and depended on, for lifting our flieep flocks in a 
refpeftablc w ay to grafsj then it is that thefe, as a 
dernier refort, will be found' adequate to every ufe- 
ful purpofej wdiile, in the mean time, the’r peculiar 
properties, as under-mentioned, feem pointedly to 

indicate them the appropriate and good gift of Pro- 

# 

vidt nee, as a relource for fo critical, fo contingent, 
fo diftrcflxng an interval. 

In taftc and confidence much refembling the ker- 
nel of the cocoa-nut, their juices are more oily and 
'efs fucculent than thofe of any other root employed 
for agricultural purpofes; and are, probably, in a 
fimilar degree mere nutritive than any. They not 
only m this appear appropriate to the particular fea- 
fon, but, if given to fheep foor.er in the winter, will 
be found comparatively ufclefs , frequently injurious , 
and fometimes deleterious. White a few warm days 
will, early in the fpring, fet the juices of all other 
vegetables in motion, as preparatory only to future 
fupplits, thofe of the turnip-rooted cabbage, retain- 
ing their original Lapland habits, remain invincibly 
dormant, motionlefs, and as it were, referred for our 
intervenin'’ ufe and relief. 

About the middle of April (fooner or later, how- 
ever, as tlic fpring may be more or lefs forward) 
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they begin to vegetate, and the foliage on the tops 
of their bulbs to put on a fort of bufliy appearance, 
and which alone implies their becoming wholefome 
and nutritive. • 

If at this time Iheep are introduced to them with- 
out pulling them up, and fplitting them through the 
middle, (which, by the way, ought never to be done) 
they enter with their teeth on its bulb near the top, 
and fcooping downwards within its ligneous tunic, 
foon form a calix or cup, containing, according t<? 
the fi7.e of the bulb, half a pint, more or lefs; and 
which the fap, at its critical period fuddenly and ac- 
tively rifing, will fill to the top, and frequently flow- 
ing over, will run down the fides of the ridge to the 
length of twelve or twenty inches; or if, not being 
allowed more than a fufficiency, the flieep devour 
its flcfli, tunic and all, below the furface, and after- 
wards by their tramplings cover up with dufl the * 
remaining part of it; the fame difpofition prevailing 
therein, will fend up the juices through fuch duft, 
flowing' in like manner to a confiderable diftance. 
At this time, alfo, the tunic or fkin will be found 
eafily feparating from the fiefh, or internal part of 
the bulb, as from the fame caufe, i. e. the afeent of 
the fap, will the bark be feparated from the tree it 
has covered. If without regarding thefe intimations 
(heep are brought on, them fooner in the feafon, and 
cold and wet weather ftiould enfue, while they con- 
fume a fourfold quantity more than they otherwife 
, would, 
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would, they will frequently be affe&ed with 2 fort 
of white flux; their feces coming away in a fluid 
ftate, and with a white and very Angular appear- 
. aince; while the animals themfelves appear wretched, 
and greatly diflrefled, and their flelh to be daily 
falling away. In this cafe, they are to be immedi- 
ately removed, and other food given them, (where 
it may be found) and they will recover without fur- 
ther harm; and when the proper feafon arrives, as 
above defcribed, they may again be introduced 0 
tliefe roots, without danger of their being again fo 
afFe&ed. [There will fometimes, in a dry feafon, and 
where on a dully furface (heep may the day before 
have dropt their urine, be feen a call of a deep red 
colour, as if they were affefted with the red water, 
c: made bloody urine; this, however, will not be the 
cafe; and as no harm has been known to have ac- 
crued from it, no attempts have been made to invef- 
tigate its caufe. It appears wholly to refult from a 
junflion of the fpecific urinal falts, derived from the 
plant, with thofe of the earth they unite with; per- 
haps local, and peculiar to few foils only. 

As a proof of the permanent, warm, and nutritive 
qualities of this plant, ufed in its proper feafon as 
above defcribed , if hay be given to Iheep feeding 
thereon, and while they are allowed their fill of the 
roots, it may be obferved, they will for the moll part 
rejett it; or, however^ taking only a little, as it were 
to change their palates, their confumption of this 
vol. ix. mod 
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moft expensive article will comparatively, with re- 
fpeft to what is requifite at other times, be very 
trifling, and frequently none at all; while with the 
plant itfelf they appear to be fo entirely fatiatedy — 
as frequently after their meals to be feen for fome 
hours lying down, and in a very fingular manner 
compofing themfelves to fleep. So far is this per- 
manent bulb from requiring dry meat as a concomi- 
tant, or auxiliary, that if there happen to be a pond 
in the field, the flieep will frequently be feen drink- 
ing thereat; a faff feldom or never obfervable when, 
in the fpring months, they are feeding or any other 
green vegetable, or edible root. 

Finally, as a confirmation of the whole of thefe re- 
commendatory narratives, the writer, during twenty 
years practice, found the produce of an acre of thefe 
roots, uniformly, and on an average, adequate to the 
fupport of 70 Iheep during four weeks of the moll 
hungry, the mod trying, and mod critical feafon in 
the year; — his land, at the prefent rate, worth about 
13s. an acre, and each acre producing between 7 
and 8000 plants, of about four pounds weight one 
with another. 

From the above valuable properties not having 
been fully afeertained, or detailed at length be- 
fore; and from trials, made chiefly in a more fugi- 
tive tranfient way, wherein nothing appropriate feems 
to have been regarded, eithef with refpeft to culture 
or time of expenditure; the plant, having frequently 

been 
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been called into ufe, has, for the moft part, as regu- 
larly been thrown afide and negle&ed. Some alfo, 
who, with the beft intentions, have given directions 
Tor its culture, have therein unknowingly, contri- 
buted greatly to its difgrace, and to the prevention 
of fo valuable an acquifition having been generally 
made, and converted to its moft appropriate uf. and 
purpofe. From trials made on fertile or certain 
local foils, favourable in their genius to the growth 
of this vegetable, it has been announced in feveral 
publications, that the expence of tranfplanting it 
from a feed bed may be fared; and that its feeds, 
committed by the broad-cafl method of culture, will 
fucceed quite as well. Thefe directions, very unfor- 
tunately involving a two-fold fpecies of error, have 
in luced many, through a miflaken parfimony, to 
adopt the mode; and having thefein altogether 
failed, they have fet afide the plant as totally ufelefs, 
and undeferving of further trial. The writer of this 
(fuperintending himfelf the operation) has frequently 
had the plants removed from the feed-bed, and fet 
growing in the field, at the expence of 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
an acre, and afterwards let the hoeing, the ridges 
only, at 3s. more; which together is the cuftomary 
price given for hoeing an acre of turnips; and with 
regard to the additional culture given by the plough, 
not including the .benefit derived to the incumbent 
crop, its expence may very impartially, and with great 
propriety, be polled to the account of the fubfequent 

t 2 barley* 
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barley crop, as a better fallow for the purpofe can- 
not poffibly be given. In proof of the ineligibility 
of the mode in the uplands and wolds of this king- 
dom, (where, as before delcribed, the adoption of 
the plant is molt indifpenfably necefiary) and to con- 
front arguments continually advanced in fupport of 
it, the writer, during twenty years pra&ice, fre- 
quently ftrewed feeds of this plant promifeuoufly 
with thofe of the common turnip; while their fub- 
fequent growth and appearance as confhmtly fuper- 
feded the neceffity of any thing further for the 
purpofe, always -wretched and diminutive,* they were 
never for any othyr deferving of a thought. 

As a further proof of the wrong ideas hitherto 
entertained of the value and appropriate ufc of this 
plant, in the lift of premiums offered by the Society 
of Arts in the Adelphi, for its growth and applica- 
tion, a certificate is required of its weight before 
housing, See. 

After a long continued feries of praftice and ob- 
fervation, it is the opinion of the writer, (without, 
however, his having made any particular trials for 
afeertaining it) that the produce of an acre expended 
in the way above dire&ed, viz. during the riling of 
its fap, would be worth that of four others at leaft, 
confumed at any other period, or by a different 
mode. He having, fome years fnvre, been repeatedly 
honoured with premiums by that refpeftable body, 
for the culture of this vegetable, and his letters 

ther eon. 
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thereon (greatly obfeured by errors of the prefs) 
having appeared in the firft two volumes of their 
tranfaCtions, wherein, by implication, the trial of it 
ftas recommended to the inhabitants of our lifter 
kingdom north of the Tweed; it will be in point 
here to obferve, that the next year a fpirited trial 
accordingly took place there; and in the fubiequent 
volume of the Tranfa&ions is given the following 
account of it : — “ We made a fair trial of the turnip* 
“ rooted cabbage at Cullen-lloufe ljift year; they 
“ fucceeded beyond expectation, and there are as 
“ many feeds of them preferved this feafon as would 
“ fow a whole county. 1 intend to fend a confidera- 
“ ble quantity to Sir R. Ramsay and Mr. Bar- 
“ clay, of Ury, together with the two volumes of 
“ the TranfaCtions of the Society, inftituted at Lon- 
“ don, for the encouragement of Arts*, Manufactures, 
“ and Commerce; in which the directions for cul- 
“ rivating them are contained. I cannot entertain a 
“ doubt of their fupplying the want of fpring food 
“ after the turnips are exhaufted. The Iheep eat 
“ them greedily, preferring them to every other fort 
“ of food. The roots in general weighed from 
“ eight to ten pounds; a few of them more.” 

That the natives of Scotland at large are more 
attentive to improvements, and all ufeful difeoveries, 
than ourfelves, wl]ere their interefts are concerned, 
will bethought no n£w obfervation; however, al- 
though it does not appear that they have yet difeo- 

vered* 
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vered the charafteriftic properties of this plant, as 

above deferibed, and in what its chief ufe and value 

confifts, or have at leaft anywhere publiihed the fame ; 

it is at this time, perhaps, worthy of remark, that ' 

if at Cullen-Houfe (the feat of theEarl of Finl ater, 

in Bamflhire, near the northern extremity of Great- 

Britain, and more than fix degrees north of us) they 

can grow on an acre of land, and preferve through 

their intenfely-fevere winters, food fufficienc for a 

month’s confumption of an hundred and forty flieep, 

during the critical fpring feafonj fuch being the 

cafe, conformably to experiments conftasitly carried 

on here, we are fomehow, and whatever be the 
, « 

caufe, farther fouth of our neighbours , in point of im- 
provement , than, fpecifically, Englilhmen ought to 
confider themfelves. 

That a frigid atmofphere may operate kindly in 
ftrengthening the vafcular fyftem, and brightening 
the human intelle&, it may be neceffary to allow; 
but that our northern friends, fix degrees nearer 
the pole, fhould thence give us the go-by in matters 
of vegetation , and furnifhing provifions for the table, 
ought not perhaps to be fo'reconcileable to Englifh 
feelings; nor is it in any wife fanftioned by the 
venerable Fabulift, in his inftance of the fun and 
north wind contending for vi&ory. 

Since the repons before-mentioned were made to 
the Society of Arts, &c. no interefting obfervations 
or material improvements have taken place here, ci- 
, • ther 
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thcr with Regard to the culture or expenditure of 
this vegetable, unlefs in the inftance of ewes and 
lambs. — As in th zfirjl volume of theSociety’sTranf- 
a&ions it is mentioned, that although the flefh of its 
bulb had been confidered as firm and nutritive, its 
juices were not, however, with the ewe, thought to 
be fufficiently produ&ivc of milk, and that the lamb 
in confequence fuftamed injury; — and as before the 
publication of their fecond , an account had been 
given in of a very reconcileable mode having been 
difcovered, in fuffering the lambs to run out, through 
hurdles properly made, to feed on the herbage of the 
field at large, and that thereby they at leaft kept 
pace with their dams; — it may now be proper to 
adduce, that fince that time we have had frequent 
inflances of the lambs having, when fo fed, grown 
fa., and even fit for the butcher. What further has 
been afcertaincd of the properties of the plant, is 
here given in detail; and, unlefs fomething better 
may be found, it is hoped it may in its turn, 
where breeding flocks are kept, and particularly on 
upland farms and of congenial foil, be univerfally 
adopted. 

That the plant will fucceed in all fituations alike, 
even where foil and clime, feparately or conjunffively 
confidered, may be thought apparently fimilar, the 
writer has had too much experience to afiert. That 
all foils have certairf local invifible peculiarities, 
every ©bferving experienced, farmer is well apprifed 

of » 
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of; while the caufe, it muft in candour be acknow- 
ledged, has hitherto, in great meafure, eluded the 
refearches of our molt vigilant and refined philo- 
fophers. “ But Jove himfelf (faid an ancient author} 
“ willed the ways of tillage not to be eafy, and firlt 
“ commanded to cultivate the fields by art; whetting 
“ the minds of mortals with care, nor fuffered he 
“ his reign to be inaftive in heavy fl©th.” It is, 
however, believed, -that few plants are of more ge- 
neral growth,, or wherever Iheep are bred, may be 
more ufefully brought into culture. 

What follows relates to the mode of culture, hi- 
therto fuccefsfully ufed, for the information of thofe 
who may not yet have confidered the fubjeft. 

A feminary, or feed-bed, mull firfi be fought; for 
every acre to be planted in the field, a provifion muff 
be made of three perch, rods, or poles, i. e. a fquare 
bed (and in a fenced garden, if convenient) of ten 
yards one way, and nine the other; the more rich 
the better, and at all events clean, and particularly 
devoid of the feeds of weeds. This, fuppofed to 
have been prepared by a winter fallow, mull, about 
the middle of April, be covered with fome Ihort 
manure; and hoTfe-dung, frelh from the liable, 
without however the fiftings of barn-chaff, and leav- 
ing the long part on the mixen, will be very proper, 
as its effluvia powerfully countermine the devalla- 
tions of the fly. This mull be immediately covered 
by a (hallow furrow, either of the fpade or plough, 
. ' ‘ and 
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and half a pound of genuine feeds be Town thereon, 
and covered in with a ftrong rake, or light harrow ; 
or if the provifion has not been made, a piece of turf, 

• pared and burnt, and drefled in like manner, will 
anfwer well the immediate purpofe; or in lieu, re- 
courfe may be had to the fubfoil of a winter flieep- 
fold, the ftraw, dung, and a thin turf having previ- 
oully been removed. As the plants rife, the fly 
muftfeduloufly, and may hereeaftly, be attended to; 
and if their depredations are difcovpred, let wood- 
afhes or foot be flightly, however immediately, 
ftrewed over the bed, the operator walking on the 
windward fi le, and repeated if neceflary. 

If before Midfummer, the time for removing the 
plants to the field, they are obferved to advance too 
Taft in their growth, or their Items, from weeds 
having arifen among them, or any other caufe, are 
drawing out to an improper length, and as thereby 
they might iu a degree lofe a proper Ihape never to 
be regained, they may in either or both cafes, be 
prevented by the following method: — Begin draw- 
ing them clean up on one fide of the bed, and turn- 
ing the earth over w*hercon they flood four or five" 
inches deep w ith a fpade, lay them along the trench 
forty or fifty in every yard; their roots being then 
covered with the earth of the next fpit, rouft be 
gently trodden^ down, and the digging continued 
until another trench be formed, about twenty inches 
from the firft, to be fupplied in like manner with 
. plants, 
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plants, the next at hand from, the feed-bed ; and thus 
regularly proceeding, all mull be removed that re- 
quire ir. This checks their growth, and renders 
them lefs liable to injury when removed to the field. * 
The operation, however, if the foil and manure be 
both tolerably free from other feeds, will be very 
feldom found neceflary. The plot, intended for their 
reception at Midfummer, ought to lie in the moll 
fertile part of the turnip-field, but by no means on 
a clay foil ; as, although they may be better able to 
contend with its tenacity than the common turnip, 
fliould wet weather come at the time of their being 
confumed, it will be found very inconvenient in the 
feeding of them oh the fpot, and the land, in all 
probability, would be thrown out of its feafon for 
barley; while to haul them away, if the foil fliould 
be at all poachy, would be Hill more troublefome. 
The reafon for giving it clfewhere the bell part of 
the field, is under the view of making the lefs land 
fuilke for the purpofe; as the fubfequent barley- 
fowing 'mull necefiarily be retarded longer than 
might otherwife be thought eligible. The plot de- 
termined on ought to be well fallowed and pulve- 
rized, and eight waggon, or a proportionate number 
of cart loads of dung or compoll dragged in on an 
acre. It mud then, and immediately, be thrown 
into one-bout ridges with the common plough, un- 
lefs the double-mould board one may be obtained, 
Which would be by fhr better. 


At 
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At Midfummer, (if the weather' be rainy, fo much 
the better; if not, without long waiting, provided, as 
before directed, the foil has preparatorily been re- 
duced and made fine) let the plants be drawn from 
the feed-bed, and tied in bundles of about the fize 
of a peck meafure, each with feven or eight unbro- ■ 
ken wheaten draws, previoufly a little moiftcred 
with water. A tub of water danding by for the 
purpofe, let the root-end ofthefe bundles be .dipped 
therein, and then placed, with their leaves down- 
ward, clofely in a cart or waggon ; and which being 
filled wish thefe bundles, root to root and leal’ to 
leaf, may be drawn to the field with, thus con- 
dufted, immenfe numbers of plants. Being there 
arrived, and women and children employed for the 
purpofe, let each take a bundle on the left arm, and 
breaking the draw-band, drop the plants fingly along 
the tops of the ridges, at about the didance of two 
feet from each other, while dibblers, either men or 
women, one to a ridge, follow after, and w r ith the 
common dibble or fetting-pin, plunge them up to 
the fetting on of their leaves, and clofe them firm in 
the mould. Here rhe mader, or fuperintendant, * 
walking behind, mud be attentive to the point of 
the mould being well clofed to the roots in every 
particular row; or fome of the dibblers, in view of 
keeping pace with the others, will eafe themfelves 
in this cafe, and move on without paying due re- 
gard to it. It is performed by a droke or two with 

the 
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the point of the dibble, and on its being properiy 
executed the fuccefs of the crop will, in dry weather, 
very materially depend. 

If more bundles of plants may have been brought* 
to the field than can be planted the fame day, let 
them (and indeed all others) be kept, as far as ne- 
cefiity will permit, from the aflion of the fun and 
wind. The plantation being finilhed, a vigilant lad 
may he found neceffary for two or three days to 
keep off the daws and rooks; for thefe, perceiving 
the plants in a withered ftate, will fometimes be led, 
by inftinBive error , to fuppofe there are grub-worms 
at their roots, and draw them up again much falter 

i 

than they were planted. 

At the end of about a fortnight (more or lefs) 
after planting, the ridges will require hand-hoeing, 
and the plants thereby to be a little drelfed. Soon 
after this, let the common plough pafs twice along 
each interval ; and if the land be clean, and not too 
compaft and clofe, turn a furrow toward each row, 
taking care not to bury the plants; if otherwife, the 
furrows mull be turned from the rows, and a ridge 
be formed thereby in the middle of each interval, 
bringing the plough for the purpofe within about 
three inches of the plants. This ridge mull, within 
a fortnight or three weeks, in dry weather prefer- 
ably, be returned again to the rows, and foon after 
be given another hand-hoeing. 'This laft procedure 
may with fome be thought too expenfive; but let it 
. be 
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be remembered, that the whole isj only equal to a 
Angle ploughing, and that the two partial hoeings 
may be executed for, or nearly, the fame price that 
Is ufually given for hoeing an acre of turnips; and 
as the procefs will not be neceffary where the land 
may not be too condenfed, and foul for fubfequent 
crops, it will be obvious that a better method cannot 
be adopted as preparatory for thefe, while the grow- 
ing one will be, perhaps, in an equal degree availed 
of its benefits. 

^ • 

The time proper for feeding being arrived, (about 
the middle of April, fooner or later, and indicated 
by the tops of the plants, after having lain dormant 
awhile, putting on a buftiy appearance, as before 
defcribed) the fheep are to be introduced to them, 
as to common turnips, with hurdles, &c. and the 
roots to be preparatorily pulled up with a light mat- 
tack-like hook, having a claw on one fide of about 
nine inches length, with a tranfverfe edge at its end 
of about two inches width, and on the other a kind 
of hatchet, or more properly cleaver; with this the 
roots may be taken up with eal'e, its handle, of about 
three feet and a half in length, afting as a lever for 
the purpofe. When the root is up, it receives a 
ftroke or two with the fide of the implement, by 
which its fangs are in a degree diverted of their 
dirt; and another with the hatchet, or cleaver, on 
its back, which divides it in two; by fuch divihou 
the (heep’s teeth being introduced to the centre of 

the 
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the bulb, they w^rk their Way outward to the {hell, 
and thus, with great facility, devour the whole, or 
nearly, {hell, fangs, and all. Without this method 
the feeding would be much more difficult, the bulb' 
being coated with a hard ligneous fubftance, neceffary 
to its prefervation through the winter. Tegs, or 
one- year old fheep, wethers, and indeed all dry 
{heep, are preferably to be fed on this root; and 
when it becomes neceffary to introduce couples, or 
ewes with lambs ? thereon, a few final! holes, calcu- 
lated for preventing the (heep, but letting the lambs 
through, to feed on the foliage of the field at large, 
muft be made in certain of the hurdles. The good 
effefts of this will foon ^e perceived in the lambs 
themfelves, while nothing could be better adapted 
for preferving the bulb, and preventing it from 
throwing out too liberally its juices into leaves, 
and branches. 

Were a knowledge of the real properties of this 
plant generally diffufed, it would probably have the 
happieft effefts in preventing in future fuch general 
fatality among flieep and lambs, as has this year 
taken place: — and were it univerfally underflood, 
that its fpecific excellencies are not, as hitherto fup- 
pofed, and often affertcd, merely refilling frofl, and 
coming to perfeftion when turnips are all {pent; 
but that it afterwards, although found, will be of 
Very little ufe until,, the feafon' arrives wherein little 
elfc can be had, and that it fhould hence be kept in 

referve , 
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referve for the greatejl exigence oj thofe who may 
have been provident enough to fecure it; — it jsKopcd 
that it would experience a more general trial, than 
4ias hitherto been afforded it, and that (prejudice 
therein removed by conviftion) it would be as gene- 
rally fought after and adopted. And it is further 
wilhed, that fome one will ere long be able to give 
an experimental and detailed account of the Ruta- 
baga, or Swedifh turnip; the writer not having had 
fufficient experience to authorifc him in the attempt. 
He however conceives, that it is originally of the 
fame fpeoies, or nearly, with the above, and that 
their difference rather confifls in the habits* of each, 
than in aught befides ; one being brought from a 
clime lefs dirtant from the pole than the other, may 
probably be commenfurately more backward in the 


# That habits govern as arbitrarily in the vegetable as in the ani- 
mal world, needs only infpe&ing the fubjeft to be convinced of. 
From inflances univerfally difplayed, may be fele&ed that, unalter- 
ably prevalent, in the Lauruftinus fhrub, originally derived* as I have 
been informed, from the Cape of Good Hope; which, although it 
may have continued to be propagated here by the various modes of 
cuttings, laying, feeds, See. probably during a century, ilill tenaci- 
oufly and invariably retains its original and determinate periods for 
the rihng yid defeent of its fap; and whole aftion, at its greateft 
height, accordingly produces flowers here in great profufion at 
Chrillmas, although its native latitude lies 17 degrees nearer the 
line than ourfelres. The polition allowed, and exigencies requiring 
better ceconomy, one would furely think it a 1 .1 ughahk f ufp en fion of 
the mental faculties ndtto^ifcern, and an unpardonable inconfiftency 
and negligence of the human powers not to avail ourfelves of it, as 
‘readily as of any other known property of vegetables. 

afe^pt 
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afcent of its fap. / If this happily, from a ferics of 
experiments, fhoiud be found to be the cafe, and that 
it may therein be found as appropriate to the fup* 
port of our fheep, from the beginning of March to, 
the middle of April, as is the turnip-rooted cabbage, 
from thence to the latter end of May, it would pro- 
bably be a new and much more valuable difeovery 
refpefHng it, than any that, with us, has hitherto 
been made. It is, however, obfervabie of this plant, 
that its flefh is of an extremely rich and nutritive 
quality, even in dutumn, and if not found to fucceed 
as above, might, in fome inftances, by certain appro- 
priate means be then, probably, houfed to advantage 
for this and other ‘purpofes. If with a view to get- 
ting our fheep comfortably and in an uniform way 
-through the winter and fpring feafons, the turnip- 
rooted cabbage, fhould be adopted, it will be one 
point gained, and probably the mod clfential; as the? 
common turnip will, preferably to every other mat- 
ter, be ufed through the earlier part of thofe feafons, 
and will not unfrequently carry fheep fed thereon to 
the proper feafon of the plant in queftion, which 
will for a certainty complete ’the work, and intro- 
duce them to grafs, vetches. See. 

The writer deems it neceffary only further to ob* 
ferve, that being acquainted with three or four fheep- 
mafters, who having fome years ago adopted the 
culture of the turnip-rooted cabbage, and who ha- 
ving not by choice "'been without' it any -feafon fince, 

he 
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he yelterday called on therti feparatelt, and putting to 
. them the following queftions, (nearly in thejjrme 
way) received anfwers from each, of very urnilar 
tendency, and nearly to the following purport:— 
How are the ewes and Iambs ? — Very well* HoW 
is the turnip-rooted cabbage ? — Very good; but not 
enough. What would have been the confequence , if 
you had been without even what you had? — Diftrefs! 
fatality! ddtru&ion! How many lambs have you loft ? 
— Very few, not more than ufual; none from want 
of food, nor are any hurt, &c. &c. ’ 

The intelligent reader will judge how far fucil 
anfwers could have been generally obtained, where 
, the turnip-rooted cabbage was not* cultivated. 


ART. XXII. 

[The following mod ufeful Compendium is printed in a 
convenient fize for the pocket, and may be purchafed at 
this Society’s Rooms, by application to the Secretary.] 

The Farmer's , Grazier's, and Butcher's Ready- 
Reckoner-, a short Table , by which the Weight of 
Stock , according to the different usages in England ' y 
can be ascertained and the Value of Stock of any 
Size , with the difference, at once discovered. 

[By the Right Hon. Lord SojIbeville.] 

f I ’’HE many difficulties arifing from the different 
modes of calculating the weight of flock, 
namely, by the fcore of 20 lb.— the ftone of 14.1b.— 
vol. ix. v th£ 
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the ftone of 81 )/. — and the hundred, have induced 
*fetf^)ubli{hcr to put together a table, by which thefe 
will a i one view ie equalized; and another table 
alio, by which the neat value of ftock, from 3’d. to 
7d. a pound, may be inftantly obtained. 

It is well known, that in the London markets the 
mode of calculating the weight both of Ihcep and 
cattle is by the ftone of 81 b.; in the north and eaft 
parts of England, by the ftone of 14.1b. ; and in the 
fouth, weft, and north-weft parts of England, as 
well as Wales, by the fcore of 20 lb. — The fcore, 
therefore, as being the mod ufual,‘is adopted, and 
placed at the head of the fecond table, which gives 
the neat value at'fo much a pound, and the others ■ 
are made in the firft table <o equal rh>s, as before 
obferved: — For imtance, 

A value is to, be fee on a fat ox — his weight is firft 
laid at 45 fcore; he is fuppofed to be worth, accord- 
ing to the price of meat, we will fay 6 ‘-d. a pound — 
45 fcore, that is 64ft. 41b. at 141b. to the ftone; 
that is" 112ft. 4 lb. at 81 b. to the ftone; at 6!d. a 
pound, the value of the ox will be 24!. 7s. 6d. 

Or a fheep whofe weight* is laid at 25 pounds a 
quarter, that is 5 fcore, at yd. a pound, is worth 
2I. 1 8s. 4d. « 

Should there be occafion to get at the value of a 
fheep or a lamb by the pound, of a lefs weight than 
the firft number in the table; 1 fcore or 20 lb. it 
may be done by taking the half of any of the 

weights 
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weights fpecified ; or to get at the t^eight of an px 
heavier than the higheft number, which eatery 
rarely happen, it may be done by taking the doubit, 
"In calculations of this fort fome inaccuracies may 
poffibly occur; but as thefc tables were drawn up by 
a very good accomptant, and have fince been care- 
fully corre&ed, the publilher flatters himfeif rone 
will be found. 
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ART. XXIII. 


Two Letters on useful Modes of Planting, and 
on Prevention of Smut, Sic. Sic. 

Addreffed to the Society. 

4 

[By Mr. John Wagstaffi.] 

GENTLEMEN, 

I Was lately told, by a gentleman of diftinttion. 

that, in the prefent tafte of defigning the pleafurc- 
grounds, the fruit and kitchen garden mull; necef- 
farily be at a diftance from the villa. Whether this 
tafte be faftidious or natural, I pretend not to exa- 
mine. It is fufficient to obferve, that as the utility 
of thefe gai/Jens is more and more acknowledged, 
their contiguity, or remote diftance, is the lei's ma- 
terial; for which rcafon I fhall propofe, as a plan 
for ufeful imitation, what has lately been pra&ifed 
by sT gentleman diftinguifhed for his rural eco- 
nomics, and for converting a reputed barren foil 
to purpofes of agriculture, and more peculiarly 
raifing a foreft on a large circuitous traft of waftc, 
where it Was generally believed n& foreft-tree could 
be raifed three feet from the ground. Yet it is 
within thefe planted improvements that this additional 
improvement has fucceeded, and every culinary plant 
common to our country, as weH as their rare 

varieties, 
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varieties, are feen in abundant perfdftion within this 
well-fenced, trenched, and -manured inclofure.^^ 
The fcite is a gentle declivity open to the fouth, 
(*and fomc few points to the eaft and weft) while to 
the oppofite quarter the ground rifes rather abrupt; 
above which ftretches an extended neck or plat, 
form, nearly eaft and weft; and a fteep Scclivity 
advances to the north, the ridge of which height, 
planted with reftnous trees, whofe perennial foliage 
defends it from the feverity of that, quarter, will 
probably render innoxious the frequent blighting 
gales that blow from it, and its connefting quarter 
the eaft. On this extent of level are planted the 
various orchard-trees, fkirted on its fide, and Some- 
times fides, with divers ornamental fhrubs; fome of 
which may be included in the plan of utility. Be- 
neath this platformj open tp the benign quarters, is 
the kitchen-garden, interfered by walls, frequently 
curving in a crefcent form, where the concentrated 
and longer- reflected rays of the fun quicken to rruu 
turity and more perfeft flavour the various fpecies of 
wall-fruit affixed to them; with this farther advan. 
tage, that their reflex warmth promotes, within the 
divifions they form, the fallads, pulfe, and, generally 
fpeaking, the roots which they inclofc, * 

I fpeak but little of a hot, or rather green, houfe, 
within their boundaries, as the amufement of the 
curious in foreign produftions can hardly be in* 
eluded within the general fubje& pf utility, which 

(this 



(this exotic afliimblage excepted) pervades every 
divlfton of this tiell-cultured and exceedingly fruit- 
ful garden. But a mile or two beyond its boundary 
the baronet has fet an example, worthy of aJoption 
by every poffeffor of manorial land in the kingdom. 
.Adjoining the publick road between Norwich and 
Lynn, is a confiderable diffufion of ground beyond 
what the ftatute for a publick road requires: . this 
ufelefs extent he has inclofed general!) ir. a ht 
hne, diverted here and there by a curvature, which 
ground he has had deeply trenched and planted with 
potatoes; and at due diftances fapling-tvces, parti- 
cularly beech, which is lefs frequent in this part of 
the kingdom than’any of the timber-trees of Biitain; 
lall year, the fpring of 1 797, was their fird planting. 

The potatoes were productive beyond their com- 
mon degree. / Qn the renewal this year with po- 
tatoes, tliere did not appear to me an expediency 
of replacing a fiugle tree; the firil trenching at once 
giving fertility to the foil, and infuring a larger pro- 
duCtioiSr of this farinacious and mod \ aluable root ; 
the foil being thus prepared for the ftriking and 
- due extending of every fibre'of the infant timbers, 
the fumroer herbage of the potatoes fbading their 
roots from fn excefs of fun, while the taking up of 
their roots tends to facilitate, the trees’ further'pro- 
grefs. Ia fine, the potatoes are as promifing this 
year as the lad, while the trees are fiouriihing with 
a, fuperior luxuriance of branch and. leaf; giving an 

indication 
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indication of forming timbers in a Ids period than 
in the common mode, where tHe foil is neither 
trenched nor re-opened. 

I am, with much regard, 

Your refpeftful friend, 

JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 

Norwich , 1798. 


CENTLtMF.N, * 

nPHE following remarks are propofed, as fupple- 
mentary to experiments that have already 
been communicatee! to yot^ which* * tru^t, will be 
advantageoufly perufed by fome practical agricul- 
tures; efpecially thofe remarks which are recommen- 
datory of ceconomy in feed, whence early and re- 
peated hoeing becomes indifpenfible; refulting from 
this manual operation, the produce of mine (from 
lefs than a bulhel of feed per acre) exceeded in* 
quatjffMind quantity double that of an equal quantity 
of feat -dibbled on land nearly adjoining ; land of 
equal quality, and equally well manured. 

The fpring appearance of my neighbour’s was 
exceedingly promHing, bnt a pretty deal of raid 
falling in that feafoti, it flouriihed too orach, and 

ranch 
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muc^ of it was laid before the due fructification had 
taken place; minej foHy, I conceive, from early hoe- 
ing, maintained its upright pofition, and thence ad- 
vanced to healthful maturity, whereby its grain was* 
fpecifically weightier at all times* than any wheat of 
the neighbourhood, and clear of extraneous feeds 
when dreffed. 

I conceive, from the premifes (fated, it follows as 
an eaf| deduction, the cleaner the land the more 
nutriment it difpenfes to the fubjeCt of tillage ; its 
uncrouded (late, rendering it eafily accellible to every 
means of nourUhraent, expofes it to due Ventilation, 
andconfequent evaporation, which preferves the corn 
in health, and becomes the means of every poffiblc 
perfection. 

It has been already advanced, that the cure of 
fmut in wheat^ is effected by water alone, either by 
finking a veffel that contains the feed beneath the 
running (tream, or immerfion in (landing water; un- 
der either circumftance, (lirring it brifkly, whereby 
the balls, if any, of this pernicious fubftance will 
float away, or may- be (kimmed off; and if there be 
not any of them, but fome of the powder adhering 

* It may {hike the apprehenfion of fome readers, that the dif- 
tinftion of time refpefting weight is unneceffary; bat it is a faft, 
that there are numerous pounds in a quarter difference betwixt a dry 
'and humid, on operating diiadvantageoufly to the buyer in the 
latter. This Vrheat varied^from its more general weight more than 
a pound per bufhfel, yet always maintained its pre-eminence at the 
lame period over other wheat. 

* * 4 a. 
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to the feed wheat, this aftive ftirring, or brufhing, 
may cleanfe it from every particli of this infefling 
matter; that even black wheat may be thus purified, 
•fo as to be produ&ive of pure grain. Neverthelcfs, 
wheat not obvioufly foul had better be preferred;* 
yet one of the' mod judicious farmers in this neighs 
bou’.'U. 'd deems he (hould tun no ri/k in taking 
the mod fmutty wheat, when fubje&ed to this pro- 
cefs; confirmed in his opinion from having obferved 
the univerfal cleamefs from fmut qn every acre of 
wheat in this parifh, under divers occupiers, where 
the elementary fluid has been ufed; in which per- 
fuafion he is more fully eflabliflied, from knowing 
that one little farmer within this parifh, who laft 
feed-time was not acquainted with this fimple pro- 
cefs, had his feed-wheat for two acres cured in the 
t old provincial mocle. jSopie of hi» neighbours have 
faid, that he had more than a twentieth part brand, 
(fmut) and he has acknowledged to me, he cannot 
make fale of it unlefs the (heaves are feverally picked 
previous to threfhing. 

I thought it necefiary to adduce this circumftance, 
as it (hews that the ’difeafe in queftion is neither fit 

* It is more than poflible, that winds may waft from infefted 
acres this powder, and thereby infeft a wheat-field perfectly clean ; 
and it is podible, that this bane may be conveyed from barley and, 
from oats; which •ftrengthens the neceffity of walhing all feed, 
though apparency purd! The fmut of barley is more frequently 
difpe ried than that of wheat; its footy ears are frequently obvious 
fo the fupcrflcial obferver. 
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earth, air, or feafon, and amounts, in my opinion, to 
demonftration, thit the alone needful preparative is 
in everyone’s reach; that Ample water, exclufive 
of every other preparation, comprehends the defi-* 
deratum of ages — a perfect and radical prefervatiot* 
•from this corrupt matter, that at once offends the 
fmell, difgufts the eye, and diminifhcs in fubftance 
the rooft required of all human food. 

I am, with all due regard. 

Your refpeftful friend, 

JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 

Norwich , 1798. 

N.B. J. W. had it in view to communicate, 
through his valued friend Matthews, fome farther t 
progrefs made this fummer, of propagating by water 
(in the manner as communicated of cucumbers) 
certain other culinary fubjc&s, particularly kidney- 
beans, which were planted in garden-pots and fet into 
fmall pitched troughs, replenifhed at times with wa- 
ter. Tliefe being ranged in flo'nc yards, or gravelly 
areas, the abundant variety of this plant may be 
trained up on branches, affixed in fockets on the 
fide of the troughs, whence they will exceed the 
height of a tall man — fucceffively exhibit their vari- 
ous bloffom and fruit, to* the amufement and ufe of 
tbofe who find themfelves inter efted herein j but 

as 
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as this experiment is only of partial utility, J. W. 
leaves it to his friend to difpofe tof it as he thinks 

proper. There is not a doubt, but every fpectcs 

of pulfe may be thus propagated } but J. W.’s recent 
experiments have yet extended to only kidney- 
beans and gourds. 


ART. XXIV. 

Some Observations on the Depredations of Insects 
on Fruit-Trees. 

Addreffed to the Society. 

[By Mr. John Haikings, a Country Gardener.] 

T T AVING made fome obfervations on the pro- 
pagation of iufefts, tliat kind in particular of 
late, which often injures much of the apple- bloffom, 
has had fome of my attention. A frienct’ of mine 
was fpeaking to me, at the laft bloffomiug* feafon, of 
his having a very fnle bloffom in his orchard, adS 
gave me an invitation to- go with him to view the 
fame, which I accepted. On my entering the or- 
chard, at the firft fight I plainly difeovered that the 
injury done to the bloffom by the infers was fo 
great, that three-fourths or more of it would not 
produce fruit j (though my friend is a feafible, difi, 

ccnjing 
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eerningman, he had not any idea of this; and when 
I convinced him df it, he acknowledged himfelf 
much furprifed.) > 

Upon examining this orchard through, I found 
the injury to have extended to almoft every tree, in 
proportion to its blolTom; this inclined me to vifit 
other orchards, which I foon after did, both ih 
Dorfetfhire and Devonfhire; in molt of them the 
injury done by the infers I found to be full as 
great. The moft common time for difcovering this 
i^feft, and the injury done by the fame, is when 
the other bloffoms fall off; for that where the infeft 
is doth never open, ( but by the time the other falls 
off this is withered, and then has much the appear- 
ance of a brown berry; within this is the infeft, 
which, at firft fight, has much the appearance of a 
white worm, burby minure infpe£lion the legs and 
wings at this time may be feen. It is, when thus 
difcovered, in a fufpended ftate; in about a fort- 
night after, it comes to .perfeftion, and is then a 
black fly, with houfed wings; it flies hot little, 
though it walks faff; at the leafl touch it fhrinks 
together, and then it has more the appearance 
of a fpider than a fly. This infefl is hatched among 
bloflom-buds, and as foon as the leaves of the blof- 
foms on the ftdes begin to loofen it forces its way In, 
and then, by the web it makes, or J?y the injury it 
does by feeding, or by both together, it effe£hfally 
prevents the bloffeas from opening; that which 

grows , 
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grows within the bloflbm is its food, and by the 
time it has eaten the whole thereof, it is full gVown, 
and then it foon becomes in a fufpenfled ftate. 
When it firfl enters the bloflbm it is a fmall worm, 
of an afh colour, with a black ifh head ; as it grows 
larger it grows whiter, and retains its whitenefs, u%- 
til it is come near to perfection, and then in a day or 
two it changes from white to a footy black , the 
transfiguration it paffes here is from the worm to 
the fly before-mentioned. To this infeft, I believe, 
might be attributed the failure in apples this year, 
and not to a blight, as Rated of late in the 
newfpapers. 

Thefe refearches and difcoveries cannot be of any 
benefit to the publick, unlefs fome preventive can 
be found. I have had converfatien with different 
perfons, that lit time {Daft have; 'been engaged in 
fmoking orchards, and have been particular in my 
enquiries on the fubjeft as to the benefit. They 
differ; for one fays, he thinks it has been attended 
with benefit; while another fays, he tliinks it has 
not anfwered much ; but as to the time of perform- 
ing the work they nearly agree, that is, when foflkc 
of the bloffotns have been for fome time open, or 
fo long as to begin to fall off; and then, if they 
perceive that others have not opened, they fufpeCl 
the caufe to be the worm ; and if on examination, 
they find it to be io, they then fmoke the trees. 
This certainly is the time for difeovering the infeft, 

but 
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but the injury is done before it is m this way difeo* 
vered,' and what is (done cannot be prevented; and 
I am certain, there is not any thing in nature that 
can be a remedy for this injury. I know fmoke 
would be beneficial, provided the work be done in 
proper time. Whenever the bloffoming fcafon is 
warm and dry, a plenty of thcfe vifitants may be ex- 
pected among the trees, and if any man would try 
the benefit of fmoke, the fame fbould be done be- 

a 

fore the blofTom has fwollen to any largenefs, or 
at the furtheft, before it has opened ; for it fhould be 
done before the fly has laid its eggs, or before the 
worm has entered the bloffoms; for, I believe, they 
are not eafily removed afterwards, as this affords 
them a very comfortable habitation, fo as to fecurc 
diem from almoft every annoyance; but fuppofe 
they are to be Removed, ( ,the injury they do by 
feeding for two or three days is fuch, that the fruit 
cannot fet afterwards. 

i have often thought that fomething might be 
added to what is commonly ufed in burning, to 
make the fmoke the more noxious; many things 
might be mentioned, fuch as fulphur, tobacco, &c. 
but this would be thought by fome to be attended 
with more expence than benefit; but foot might be 
got with very little ex pence, and I believe would 
anfwer much, if ufed plentifully. If any would try 
an experiment on thefe things, they might make ufe 
of different means in fmoking different orchards, or 
* * different 
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different parts of one and the fame orchard. In 

rainy feafons there cannot be mugh danger of* this 

; 

infeft, as heavy rams cleanfe the trees b<?th from 
•flies and worms. Thofe birds that feed on infe&s 
muft alfo be ufeful among the trees, the moft fo of 
all thefe I think is the tom-tit; but I am aware, that, 
here I differ in opinion from many others who are 
fenfible difceming men, for there are many who, fo 
far from confidering this little animal as a friend, 
dfppofe him to be much of :n enemy, and treat 
him as fuch. If fome men had feen a great num- 
t bcr of thefe birds bufy about the bloffoms in their 
orchards the laid bloffoming fealon, they would 
readily have attributed the failure in the fetting of 
the fruit to the injury done by them ; but had there 
been a large number of thefe among the trees the 
laid bloffoming feafon, I doubt not frit fome of them 
would have produced double the fruit they now 
have. This infeft is fo fmall before it enters the 
bloffom, that a fmall bird would deffroy a great 
number of them in one day ; but as the laid winter 
has dcldroyed moft of thefe birds, there has been 
but little benefit rectived from them this feafon* 
Small as this infett is, it is a very formidable enemy, 
the moft fo that I know of all the infeft tribes, as it 
always deldroys wherever it enters; nor has it ever 
got, neither doth it want, a fecond to help perform 
the work; for after one is entered the bloffom a 

fecond 
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fecond never does, fo that as many Infers as are 
within the bloffon^; fo much fruit the kfs. 

I here acknowledge to have hrld a different 
opinion of the aforefaid birds, until of late years, r 
and have dellroyed a great number of them; but 
Jby my refearches into thefe things, I am convinced 
that I was wrong. At the latter part of a mild 
winter, which is now five or fix years fince, the in- 
jury that appeared to be done to the fruit-trees by 
the birds was fuch, that the ground under the treft 
in my garden was almoft covered with what ap- 
peared to be the broken buds; but on ,vifitmg a 
gentleman’s garden at a little diftance from mine,' 
the gentleman obfevved to me, what a fine bud there 
was on his trees , and what profpeft of a fine bloffom; 

I faid, in anfwer to him, that his trees had not re- 
ceived the like injury that the trees in my garden 
had, for I fuppofed that* not one bud out of an ' 
hundred but had been hurt by the birds. But, to 
my great furprife, when the bloffom came forth, 
thofe trees that appeared to be fo injureci brought 
forth their bloffom as fine, and the fruit fet as 
ilrong, as on thefe trees that had not the Icaft ap- 
pearance of hurt. I was for fome time at a lofs to 
account for thb, but on further examination, 1 found 
it was not the bud, but a worm that tve often find 
therein, on which the birds feed, and what appears 
under the trees are hut the perjings thereof; thefe 
worms are hatched in the autumn, and then eat 

their 
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their way into the foft part of the bud, which jthey 
make their winter refidence; hei% the fmall birds 
often feck their food in winter, and which they 
^eafily find by a fmall hole that is in the bud. 

When this worm is taken from thence in the win- 
ter, or early in the fpring, the bud may recover the' 
injury done, by the bloffoming feafon; but if it were 
to remain there until it voluntarily left the fame, the 
injury would be fuch, that it probably would produce 
but little blofTom, and lefs fruit. 

Another thing claimed my attention as to the 
aforefaid trees, which was this, Why the birds had 
thus worked fo much on the firfl of thefe, and not 
in the leaft broken the bud of the others? Here I 
fuppofed, that in the one there was plenty of food, 
and in the other there was none; but what fhould be 

the caufe of this d'fferenceywas vefto be considered. 

• 

The caufe foon occurred to me to be this, the trees 


thus infefred with the infeffs Hand in an open and 
free air, whereas the other Hands near a ma't-houfe 
and brew-houfe, by the fmoke of both which they 
are often covered, and it is not likely for the fly to^ 
lay its eggs in fuch actuation, this may be feme 
proof of the benefit of fmoke. Some one may be 
ready to afk, if thefe birds are fo ufeful in cleanling 
the trees from worms, how is it that we have fo fine 
a blofforu after ^ hard winter, when moft of thele 
birds are deftroyed, as in the laft? To fuch a quef* 
tion I would give the following anfwer, If the froft 
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be 


x 
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be fpeh as to kill the birds, I doubt not but the fame 
will kill the wonris, and more effectually cleanfe the 
trees, and with lefs injury than it is poifible for the 
birds to do. But the propagation of moft in'feCts is 
fo great, and fo rapid, that it is- hardly to be con- 
ceived by thofc who have not made obfervations 
thereon; for inftance, the common flefh-fly will 
bring forth fome hundreds of hits, each of which 
will produce a large fly again within one month; 
fome of the leffer flies in lefs time than thefe. 

From the obfervations I have made on thefe 
things, I am of opinion, that every means made ufc 
of by man, which do in the leaft tend to leffen the 
Cumber of thofc birds, whofe principal food is in- 
fefts, ought to be difeouraged. 

I am. Gentlemen, - 

Your moft humble fervant, 

JOHN HASKINGS. 

Lpie, Dorfetjhire. 
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ART. XXV. 

W 

On the Value of the Rut a Baga, compared with 
other Turnips i — and a proposition for in- 
structing Young Men in the Neio Husbandry. 

AddrdTed to the Secretary. 

[By the Rev. H. J. Close j 

dear sir, I lor die, "May 2, 1799. 

T Forgot* to inform you, that my S vedifh turnips, 
in the month of March, after the frofts, without 
either tops or tails, and perfe&ly cleared from dirt, 
weighed thirty-two tons per acre. The)' were tranf*- 
planted, and upon ridges of the fame fizc as the 
Norfolk turnips. *1 am fojry I omitted to mention 
this, as but few experiments, I believe, -have been 
made to afeertain the acrcable weight of tkefe va- 
luable roots. 

I think every farmer, who keeps a large ftock, 
Ihould have a fufRcient quantity of thefe turnips to 
anfwer all his purpofes through February, March, 
and April. Indeed, in a few years I believe I (hall 
grow* thefe chiefly. This year I hope ro have twelve 
or fifteen acres of them. I prefer them to the tur- 
nip-rooted cabbage, as they are equally impervious 
to the froft, and if partly eaten by game or vermin, 
the remainder of the plants do not rot. In fliort, 

x they 
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they appear to have all the advantages which be- 
long to the turnip-rooted cabbage, without being 
fo very hard as to injure the teeth of the Cheep.* 
They give butter a fine rich yellow colour, when 
the coys are fed w r ith them, and fome flavour with 
that colour, though not near fo ftrong as the Nor- 
folk turnips. Bullocks fat confiderably falter upon 
them than upon the Norfolk. They will keep, by 
being Hacked, and the tops cut off when they firlt 
begin to Ihoot, until the latter end of May. 

But I fuppofe by this time your volume is printed, 
and thefe hints, or rather obfervations, will prove 
of no fervice this year,f except to a few of your 
correfpondents, to whom you may lately recom- 
mend them. 

But, fir, the purport of this letter is to itatc to 
your Society a plan whi(;h I have in agitation, the 
mod likely to promote the general agricultural in- 
terefts of the country. Nothing impedes the intro- 
duction of the new hufbandry, and the ufe of the 
moil improved inllruments, fo much as the obltinacy 
of the workmen. To furmount this difficulty feems 

a « 

a great object, and it appears to me, that by taking 
eight clever a&ive young men under my tuition 


* This objeftion againft the Turnip-rooted Cabbage feems to 
be obviated by Mr. TucvtLL, in this volume. — En. 

f The prefs being epeft, this letter was of courfe admitted — and 
admitted with the warm approbation of the Committee, efpecially 

as to the projected plan of Farming Education. — E d, 


for 
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for one or two years, I may eflentially fervQ my 
country. 

At Michaelmas next I therefore intend to make 
*the experiment. I have a houfe ready, and a Suf- 
folk bailiff, a very clever intelligent fellow, and his 
wife a very tidy woman, who are to have the foltf 
management of the family. (Terms to be more 
particularly fettled in due time.) 

Thus I (hall be able to fend a frefh fupply of 
converts to the new fyftem of hufbandrv, every year, 
into places in various parts of the kingdom. Other 
workmenhvill learn from them, though not from a 
mafter fo readily. Be pleafed .to lay this outline 
before the Society for its opinion. 

I am, dear fir, 

Your’s truly, . 

H. J. XYLOSE. 
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iART. XXVI. 


An Account of the Premiums and Bounties given 
by the Bath and West of England Society , for the 
Encouragement of the various Objects of the Insti- 
tution, from its commencement to the present time . 


£. s. d. 

r 1 s O Mr. Piercy, of Stoke, near Lavington, 
in Wilts, for raifing 20 acres of Norfolk 

Turnips, and Hoeing them twice 10 00 

To Mr. William Peacy, of Northleach, for 
raifing and twice hand-hoeing 120 acres of 

Turnips ♦ — 770 

To the fame, for raifing 130 acres of Sainfoin 10 loo 
To J. Lewington, for hand- hoeing with a 

nine-inch hoe 4c acres of Turnips — - 3 3 ° 

To Mr. Blanche^ of Attlpborough,* Norfolk, 

for his Model of a Portable Crane 5 50 

To the fame, for hi£ Second Model of ditto 5 50 

To t he fame, for his Machine for Setting Wheat 5 50 

To Mr. Kite, for his Model of a Machine for 


Slicing T urnips — 5 156 

To Mr. , for his Model of a Crane 220 

« * 

To John BiUingfJey, jefq; of Afhwick-Grove, 
for raifing eight acres of Drilled Carrots — 10 10 0 

To the fame, for raifing near 70 acres of Potatoes 5 50 
To the fame, for 15 acres of Scotch Cabbages 10 10 o 
To Mr. T. Robbins, of Bold-Down, Glocef- 
terfhire, for raifing 4p acres of 'I yrnips, twice 

hoed, on poor land — 10 10 o 

To the feme, for ploughing 442 aerea of land 
with a pair of horfes, without a driver 


5 5 
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To Mr. T. Robbins, for railing feven acres of , 
Turnip-rooted Cabbages * — . 5 5 q 

To Mr. John Alexander, of Manningford, 

* Wilts, for raifing 40 acres of Turnips, for 

autumn feeding, ttfnce hoed 10 O o 

To the fame, for raifing 70 acres of Rye, for 

fticep-fecd — 5 5 0 

To the fame, for raifing 40 acres of Turnips, 

twice hoed • 10 q o 

To Mr. Hcwctt, of Rolfton, Wilts, for 
raifing 70 acres of Turnips, for ipring- feeding, 
twice hoed — ■ ■ - — - 10 00 

To Mr. ’Thomas Bethel, of Wcfion, for 

fetting 10 acres of Wheat 10 o o 

To Robert Proctor Anderdon, efq;*for raifing 
a crop of Drilled Turnips, twice hoed 5 50 

T o William Edwards, fervant to Mr. Winter, 
for horfe-hoeing 33 acres of Beans and Pcafc, 

• drilled with Mr. Winter’s tnachine * . 3 3 ^ 

To Mr. Nehemiah Bartley, for his Account 

of Experiments in Huibandry, and a courfe of 
crops ; a piece of plate, value — 3 3^ 

To the fame, for the heft crop of Buck W heat 5 5 ® 

To Mr. William Smith, of Hinton, near Bath, 

for conftrufling a Drill- Machine to fow wheat, • 


and other grain — ■ — 5 5 0 

To Mr. Chailes Fitchew, for the beft crop 
of T umip-rooted Cabbages, drilled — 5 5 0 

To Mr. John Young, for the beft Ram 5 5 0 

To the Artift who funk a Dye for the Society’s 

intended Medal * — ~ 10 00 

To John Hatch, for burning J20 bulhels of 

aihes from fern and weeds • — % — ■ 5 5 ° 
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To George Smith, for burning 152 bufhels 

of afhes^ffom fern 1 — 

To John Wells, for burning 140 bufhels of 
a(hes from fern only — — 

To James Biggs, for burning 160 bufhels of 

% afhes from fern and weeds only 

To the Rev. Mr. S wayne, for his elegant fpe- 
cimens of Grafles, and coile&ion of Grafs- 
Seeds ; a prefent of plate, value — 

To Edward Davis, for Sowing Grain with 

the Drill -Plough 

To Daniel Earle, for ditto — 

To William Vagg, for fowing 30 acres of’ 
Wheat, Barley, Peafe, and Beans, with Mr. 
Smith’s new Drilling- Machine in a work- 
manlike manner — 


3 3 0 

3 3 0 

3 3 0 

10 10 o 

3 3 ° 
220 

2 2 # 


To the Right Hon. the Earl of Pembroke, 
for ploughing near 500 acres (the whole of 
> his arable land) with the Norfolk Plough and 
a Pair of Horfes, without a driver; a piece of 
ornamental plate, value — 5 5 0 

To Mr. Henry Vagg, of Chilcompton, for 
raifmg 1 2 acres of excellent Scotch Drum- 
Head Cabbages, for feeding cattle; a piece of 

* plate, value — * 5 50 

To*Mr. Henry Vagg’s Ploughman, for his 
great diligence in ufing and promoting the ufe 
of the Norfolk Plough, with a Pair of Horfes 

without a driver — 3 3° 

To Mr. John Afhman, f$r an ingenious Model 
of a Comb- Pot, invented and ufed by him, 
for burning common pit-coal, inftead of char- 
coal, in wool-cofnbing * 


3 3* 
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To John Ball, gent, for raifing and curing * 

Rhubarb; a filver cup, value 1 , 5 50 

To Mr, Jofiah Hazard, of Wellow, for an 
Eflay on making Butter and Cheefe; a piece 

of plate, value — 3 3° 

To Mr. George Winter, of Briftol, for fow- * 

ing Carrot Seed, by means of his patent 

machine; a piece of plate, value 3 30 

To Mr. Henry Dobfon, of Norwich, for the 
Modehof a Barn on a new conftruetion, which 
contains the leaft timber in proportion to its 
contents, and the sreateft mechanical and ma* 
thematical ftrength ; a cup, value — 5 5° 

To the Rev. Mr. Lamport, of Hojiiton, for < ' 

his ingenious Eflay for the Improvement of 
Agriculture, printed in the firft volume of the 

Society's Papers — 21 00 

To Mr. Benjamin Pfyce, of Salifbury, /or his 
* ingenious Eflay on the moll eligible mode of 
eftablifhing a general Commutation for l ithes; 
an honorary premium of plate, value 10 ro o 

To Martha Morley, for inftruding Girls. 

to weave black lace — 5 5® 

To the Friendly Society of handicraftsmen and 
labourers in the parifh*of Weflon, eftablifhed 
conformably to the directions of the Society’s 

Premium- Book — 10 10 0 

To Charity Jones, for reaping hve acres of 

Wheat — — — 220 

To William Phifpot^ labourer, for 14 chil- 
dren born in wedlock, and bringing up 7 
without parochial afliftance 3 3 © 
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To John Jefferies* for bringing up 10 children, 
born \r\ wedlock, Without parochial affulance 3 3 0 

To Charles Seapin, for bringing up 1 o children, 
born in wedlock, without parochial afTiftance 3 3 

To J. Stockweli, for bringing^up io‘ children, 

% born in wedlock, without parochial afhfhnce 3 30 

To Samuel Frappel, for bringing up 9 children, 

born in wedlock, without parochial aiftitance 3 3 © 

To Richard Cottle, for bringing up 10 children, 
born in wedlock, without parochial aififtance 3 3 • 

To Mofes Ball, labourer, for 1 1 children, born 

and brought up a> aforefaid 3 30 

To R. Hurdle, labourer, aged 83, for 9 children,’ 

born and brought up a fore laid — 2 2 © 

To John Webley, for 8 children, born and 

brought up as afortlaid — - — ■— 2 2 • 

To Richard Tylee, labourer, for bringing up 12 

children without parochial affilbnce* — 3 3 • 

• 

Reuards jer lndujh'y and j a ithful Servitude. 1 jjS, 


To Barnabas Marfhall, for 24 years faithful 

fervitude in one houfe — 3 30 

To Mary Hucker, for 30 years ditto — 3 3 0 

To Mary Bennett, for 13 years ditto — 2 20 

* 779 * 

To Samuel Bowman, for 26 years fuch fervitude 3 30 

To Elizabeth Scratchley, for 37 years ditto 3 30 

To Margaret Waikley, for 28 years ditto 220 

1780. 

To Joanna Hooper, fo* 24 years fuch fervitude 3 3 0 

To Joan Bltfs, for 18 years ditto — 220 

To Hannah Stockden, for 16 years ditto 1 i o 

*Tq Samuel Abbot, for 18* years ditto 2 3 0 , 
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1781. 

To Ann Cafs, for 2% years faithful fervitude *330 
To Jane Brookes, for 11 years ditto — 220 

To William Daniel, for 43 years ditto 3 30 

To John Harris, for 26 years ditto * x x O 


1782. 

To Stephen Pitman, for 42 years fuch fervitude 
To Jane Taylor, for 38 years ditto 

To Sarah Hafel, for 36 years ditto 

To Sarah Styling, for 19 years di:to — 

1783- 

To Edward Efcotr, for 25 years fuch fervitude 

To Giles Jukes, for 20 years ditto 

To Esther Ford, for 31 years ditto • — 

To Martha Gould, for 21 years ditto 
To Ann Leigh, for 21 years ditto — ~ 

To Mary Harvey, for 25 years ditto — 

To Elizabeth Major, for xo^ears dittgr • 

1784. 

To Rebecca Newman, for 52 years fuch fervitude 
To Abraham Biffen, for 35 years ditto — 

To Sarah' Perry, for 24 years ditto * 

To Sarah Coombcs, for 22 years ditto — 

To Mary Bracher, for to years ditto 

To Mary Badler, for to year* ditto — 

To Thomas Knight, for 18 years ditto 
To Ann Bryan, for 16 jcais ditto — — 

To George Tomkins, for i x years ditto 


3 3° 
3 3 0 

z 20 
1 1 0 


3 3 0 

220 
3 3 0 
3 3# 
220 
2 20 

2 20 


3 3° 

3 3° 

3 3 « 

3 3 0 

2 2 ^0 
220 

3 3 ° 

220 

2 2 Q 


• , *7 8 5- 

To Elizabeth Warren, for 22 years fuch fervitude 3 30 
To Hannah Padford, for at years ditto — a a 0 
. Elizabeth Kerley, for 39 year* diao* } jt 
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To Betty Blake, for 2f years faithful fervitude 
To Sufanra Raindale, for 13 years ditto 
To Daniel Lewis, for 45 years ditto — 
To Nathaniel Hill, for 24 vears — 

To Nathaniel Stinchcombe, for 21 years ditto 
To Daniel Browman, for 19 years ditto 
To John Parflect, for 14 years ditto 

1786. 

To J. Spearing, for 18 years faithful fervitude 
To Catherine Clark, for 26 years ditto — 
To Hannah Lewis, for 37 years ditto 
To Eleanor Bifhop, for 26 years ditto — — 

To Elizabeth Smith, for 33 years ditto — 
To Elizabeth Waldroh, for 22 years ditto 

To Jofeph Baugh, for 30 years ditto 

To David Wring, for 22 years ditto — 

To George Griffy, for 18 years ditto # 

To Mary Inman,' for 56 yeatr ditto — 

To Betty White, for 24 years ditto 

To Betty Bulgen, for 20 years ditto — 


£■ s. d. 

220 

220 

3 3°, 
3 3 0 
220 

3 3 
220 


3 3 0 
3 3 0 
3 3 0 
220 

3 3 0 
3 3 0 
3 3 0 
3 3 0 
220 

3 3 0 • 

220 

220 


1 7 8 7- 

To Jona Budd, for 48 -years faithful fervitude 
To Anthony Wring, for 25 years ditto 

T*o Rabbage Afh, for 39 years ditto 

To Margaret Olivers, for 24 years ditto 
To William Rofe, for 55 years ditto 
To Richard Nalh, for 43 years ditto ~— 
To Sarah Self, for 45 years ditto 
To Margaret Brown, foj; 21 years ditto * 

To Ann Cryeiv for 29 years ditto — 

To. Margaret <Jlafgodine, for 25 years ditto 
IoW£Ham Gibbi, for 20 'years ditto 


3 3 0 

220 

3 3° 
220 

3 3 0 

220 

3 3° 

2 20 

3 3° 
220 
220 
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To Thos. Clark and to Ifaac Brockway, fellow- , 
fervants, each 20 years, faithful fervRude 3 3° 

To Betty Hodges, for 32 years ditto 3 30 

Alifcellaneous Premiums^ given for the year 1788. 

♦To John Qfiaunt, for 44 years faithful fervitude 3 3 © 

To Thomas Fifher, for 29 years ditto — 220 

To Elizabeth Davies, for 37 years ditto 3 3° 

To A 4 ary Denfon, for 25 years ditto 22c 

To John Stride, for 44 years dittc 3 30 

To John Tylee, for 42 years ditto — 2 2 j 

To Chriftppher Walk, for 40 years dit*o 3 30 

To Prifcilla TugsVell, for 22 years ditto 220 

To Lewes Jones, for 30 years ditto* — 3 3° 

To Betty James, for 25 years ditto 3 30 

To Betty Heaven, for 21 years ditto — 220 

To Mary Tucker, for 16 years ditto — ■■ 3 3 o 

To Richard Horner, for bringing up 1 1 children, 

* # 

with parochial aid — — 3 30 

To Wm. Filher, for fo bringing up 9 children 3 30 

To the Friendly Society at Sodbury — 10 10 o 

To three Candidates and Servants, at a publick* 

Trial of Plough* — * i 4 14 o 

To Arm Fulfill, for reaping 5 acres of wheat 3 3^0 

Mtfcellaneoui Premiums , given for the year 17 89. 

To Mr. James Smith, of Corfion, for rearing a 
dozen excellent Ram Lambs, for improving 

the breed of fh^ep — * 10100 

To Mr, Thomas Parfons, for the railing and 
management of a fine crop of l lax 


5 5 0 
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To Mr. Laurenct Fielde, for plans and eleva- 
tions of Cottages for gentlemen's ellates 3 3 ° 

To Richard Hatch, for burning 140 bulhels 

of fern-afhes — J 30 

To Mr. H. Murrell, for the invention 6f a valu- 

^ able Walhing-Machine — 3 3 9 

To James Sutton, for 27 years fervitude 220 

To Mary Hawkins, for 44 years ditto 220 

To Jofeph Hewlett, for bringing up 1 1 children 

without parochial aid — 3 30 

To Thomas Crobk, efq; for rearing a number 
of Calves without milk — 660 

To William Herne, for 60 years fervitude ' 220 

To William Harris, labourer in hufbandry, for 
bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 3 3 o 

To Henry Hill, labourer in hufbandry, for bring- 
ing 6 children in the fame manner 220 

To Mr. Lewin Tpgweii, for railing atid twice 
hand-hoelng a large crop ol‘ Turnips „ 7 70* 

To Sarah Bryant, for 27 years fervitude 220 

To William Palmer, labourer in hufbandry, for 


bitngingup 10 children without parochial aid 3 3° 

To William Brewer, labourer in hufbandry, for 
bringing up 8 children in the fame manner 220 
to Ann Lawrence, for reaping* 13 acres of 

wheat — 3 30 

To James Amel, for 37 years fervitude 220 

To Rofe Bufh, for 38 years ditto — 220 


Premiums given for the year j 790* 

* « 

To William Dyke, efq; for the firft prize at the 
Trial of Ploughs — — - — * 660 

Tcfchis Ploughman 4 — 1 i o 
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To Mr. John Thomas, for the fecond prize at * 
the Trial of Ploughs — 4 — 

To his Ploughman — — — — 

*To Farmer Pritchard, for the third prize at the 
Trial of Ploughs * — - j ■ 

To his Ploughman — 

T o Mr. J. riolbrook, for fuperior Ram Lambs 
To John Burge, labourer in hufoandry, for 
bringing up 14 children without parochial aid 
To William Dyke, efq; for ufing Oxen in 
hufoandry, and (fating the comparative ex- 
pence and utility of the fame againft thofe of 

horfes " - 

To the fame Gentleman’s Servants, for merit 
in driving Oxen and Drilling Com 
To John Randall, labourer in hufoandry, for 
bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 
To John Hopkins, kfoourer in hufoandry^ for 
* bringing up 6 children in lii& manner / 

To Mr. Charles Fitchew, for attention to Dril- 
ling Fxp.*rimenrs on his farm — 

To Mr. Jofcph Witnpcy, for JBifays in Agri- 
culture — — * 


* 44 ° 
o 10 6 

2 20 
050# 
5 5 • 

3 3° 

IO IO Q 

5 5 o 
3 3 o 
220 

5 5 0 

♦ 

iO 10 o 


Premiums given for the y#r 1 79 r. 

To John Biliingfley, efqj for having the bed and 
cleaned crops of Corn, and his farm in beft 
order — — — 10 to o 

To the Servants of R. # P. Anderdon, efq; for 

drilling and horfe-hoeing — 3 3° 

To William Carpenter, for bringing up a family 
# of 8 children by labour in hufoandry 


3 3#° 
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To William Dyke, efq; for improvement on the 

Doubly Plough; £late * — * 5 50 

To Mr. Thomas Lewis, for a fine crop of 

Turnips; plate — 5 5 ^ 

To William Atwood, for having 5^ hives of 

^ Bees, after taking 29 this year 3 3 0 

To Mr. T. Morfe, of Newent, for raifing up- 
wards of 600 Crab-Stocks - r or grafting, from 
one year’s fo wing ; plate — 5 5° 

To Thomas South, efq; towards cxpence of 
drawing and engraving Plates, to exemplify 
the Growth of Oaks, &c., plate 10 10 o 


Premium $ given for the year 1792. 


To Mr. Robert Davis* r J Minehead, for culti- 
vating Rhubarb — 

To the Rev. Mr. Broughton, of Twerton, for 
his exertions in the rultitfe of the Turnip- 

Cabbage — 

To John Fry, labourer in hufbandry, a bounty 

for bringing up children 

To Mr, Vagg’s Woman-Servant, for hoeing 

Turnips — 

To Mr. Davis, of Longleat, for Plans of 

Cottages — - ■ ■ 

To the fame, for an Eflay on Planting and the 

(late of Woods — 

To Mr. Charles Fitchew, for a crop of fine 
Turnip- rooted Cabbage, with account of the 

fame * — 

To William Dyke, efq; for ploughing 800 acres 
with the Doubfe-PlougH ■- — 


5 5 o 

• 

5 5 ° 
300 
220 

5 5 ° 
5 5 ® 

5 5 ® 
660 
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To Jofcph Mighill, efq; for an experimental • 
Account of a Flock of South-Dov 4 i Sheep* # io io o 
To the Servant* of the fame Gentleman, for 
ufsnr rneritorioufly the Drill-Plough and 

HorL-hoe — 4 40 

To Mr. John Gale, for an Account of an expert- # 

n.jntal crop of Buck-Wheat as a fallow crop 5 50 

I'o fundry Premiums for Ploughing — 10 10 0 

To fundry Ploughmen and Afliftants, for en- 
couragement — * 3 30 

Premiums and Bounties granted for the year 1793 * 

To John Efillingtlev, efq; for experiments on fix 

forts ■ L'- ^ ,c year, with account 21 00 

To Mr. Redman, o rum, for an improved Lamp 3 30 

. o Two Servants of Mr. Pinkney, for merit? - 

nous Dulling — 3 30 

To Mr. Moxham, 6f Bradford, for Model of 
* Threfhing and Wirmowinef Machine — J 5 50 

To Mr. Powell, of Samley, for conftru&ing a 

good Refervoir for his Drainings — ^ 5 c 

To Henry VafTal, efq; of Wintei hourn-Court, # 
for Ploughing 208 acres with the Beverftone 

Plough, and no driver — 5 5 0 

To Richard Lane, for ingenuity in Sieve-ma- 
king, a bounty — ' 5 $ 0 

To John Boolyer, of Stoke-St.-Gregory, for 

bringing up children without parochial aid 3 3 0 

To Jofeph Howell, of Brixton-Deverill, for 

bringing up 10 children without parochial aid 3 30 

To John Merriman, of Great-Bedwin, for 39 

years fervitude — — — 3 3® 

% * 

a' 
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To John Hicks, of Sydliog-St.-Nicholas, for 
bringing up 9 children without parochial aid 330 

Premium and Bounties granted for the year 1794. « 

To Mr. White, of Ilchefter, for the beft exhibit 
* tion of Homed Cattle for flock, confiding of 
a young Devonfhire Bui 1, his Sire and Dam, 
and another Devonfhire Cow; a filver bowl * 21 o c 

To Mr. Davis, of Longleat, for a valuable prize 
Eflay on a Commutation for Tithes; plate, 

value r — 10 io • 

To Mr. Lanfdown, of Mells, for an Apparatus 
for expelling Foul Air from Coal-Pits, and in-' 
troducing frefh, by means of very convenient 

flexible tubes — 10 10 o 

To the Rev. Mr. Broughton, of Twerton, for 
an excellent crop of Turnip-Cabbage, and 
an account of its value in feediwg cattle; 

plate, valoe — f 5 5 a 

To Dr. Fothergili, for an ufeful Eflay on the per- 
nicious effe&s of Spirituous Liquors, calcu- 
lated f9r difperfing among the laborious 
clafles of the community ; plate — * 55c 

To William Lewis, of Bath, fmith, for con- 
ftrufting a fimple and ufeful implement for 
preventing the injurious growth of the Homs 

of Sheep; a bounty — * 1 10 

To E. Sanders, of Weft-Lavington, for reaping 
in a handlbme manner 6 { acres of Wheat 220 
To John Knight, fervant to William Dyke, efq; 
of Syrencot, for drilling in a workmanlike 
manner, in his firft year of trial, 200 acres of 
Wheat 0 " i _ 2 2 O t 
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To Meffrs. Bridge Banger, See* three fevaral 
premiums of fix guineas, four guineas, and 
two guineas, for different degrees of excellence # 

• in ploughing, at the ploughing- match in Dor* 
fetlhire laft fpring; together with one guinea, 
half-a-guinea, and 5s. to the Ploughmen, as 
awarded by the Committee of Infpedion 14 8 6 

To Thomas Dennis, labourer in huibandry, 
of the parifh of Charlton- Adam, for bringing 
up 10 out of 1 5 children without parochial aid 330 
To Tho. Baker, fervant to Mr. George Crocker, 
of Wayford, for 5 years faithful probationary 
fervitude; after 24 years prior fervitude 3 30 

To Elizabeth Williams, fervant to Mr. John 
Adams, farmer, of St. Cuthbcrt m Wells, 
for 5 years faithful probationary fervitude, after 
.tiany years prior fervitude — 3 3 o 

To Thomas Skamrr^ii, carter, of Berwick-Sr.- 
, John, for bringing up 7 out of 1 o childrc*^ 

without parochial aid 3 30 

To Thomas Collier, labourer in huibandry, of 
Wroughton, for bringing up 8 out of 10 chil- 
dren without parochial aid — — 3 30 

Premiums and Bounties granted for the year 1795. 

To the Marquis of Bath, Tor an important expe- 
riment, during near four years, on fix forts of 
Sheep, viz. the native Mendip , the Dorfetjhire , 
the IViitJhire , the Cotfwold- Hills, the South - 
Down , and the Leicejierjhire, all kept, folded, 
and fatted together; by which it appears, that 
the preference was decidedly and greatly in 
favour of the South-Down, for hard driving 
and folding; plate, value 


3* C 0 
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To Mr. Jeanes, of Alhampton, for his demon- 
ftrated (kill in the Cure of the Rot in Sheep, 
fubjeft to his making a full difcovery, when he 
(hall think proper, of his medicine, and mode 

of application; plate, value 4 * 

To the Rev. Thomas Broughton, of T werton^ 
for the beft two-toothed Ram ; plate, value ' 
To Richard Bright, efq; of Briftol, for the fined 
and moft valuable Fleece of Wool ; plate, value 
To Dr. Parry, of Bath, for the fecond beft; 

plate, value * — 

To Martha Ramble, of Weft-Lavington, for 
reaping 

To Mary Hawkins, of D undry, Somerfet, for 
49 years faithful fervitude, in the fame place 
To James Sutton, of North-Cheruon, Somer- 
fet, for 32 years ditto — 

To Sarah Bryant, of Doynton, Gloaefterfhirc, 

for 32 yqprs ditto ■*- 

To Betty Cox, of Doynton, Glocefterfhire, for 

25 years ditto — 

To Francis Forber, of Henlade, Somerfet, for 
1 3 years ditto — - — 

To John Nutland, of Lavington, Wilts, for 

49 years ditto * 

To B, Charles, of Naunton, Glocefterfhire, for 

2 7 years ditto — * 

To Edward Foot, near Caftle-Cary, Somerfet, 
labourer in hufbandry, for bringing up 7 out 
of 1 1 children without parochial aid • 

To Aaron Welrnan, labourer, of Ogborn-St.- 
George, Wilts, for bringing up in like man- 
ner 8. childrerf — , 


£• s * 4 * 

* 

21 00 

« 

550 

550 

330 

3 3 ° 
3 

330 

3 3 ° 
3 3 ° 
330 

3 3 ° 

3 3 ° 

3 3 ®. 
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To Thomas Faulks, of Stroud, Glocefterfhire, « 
for bringing up in like manner 9 out of 11 

fchildren — * 3 30 

•To Robert Thring, labourer, of M^lbome-Port, 

Somerfet, for bringing up in like manner 9 
children — — — 3 3? 

Premiums unci Bounties granted for the year 1796. 


To his Grace the Duke of Bedford, for the fined 

Fat Sheep; plate, value • 

To John White Parfons, efq; for the belt Ram 5 

plate, value — — * 

To ditto, for tne fineft fat Steer; plate, value 
To John Billingiley, efq; for the heft Ram’s 
Fleece; plate, value > » 

To William Whitaker, efq; for a fine Ewe’s 
Fleece; a bounty plate, value - — 

, To Mr. John Jeanes, for making four (ortsjyf 

experimental Cyder; plate, value - 

To Mr. Jofeph Holbrook, for a fine crop of 
Turnip-Cabbage; plate, value — 

To the Rev. Thomas Broughton, for an expe- 
rimental crop of Potatoes, planted in various 
ways, with an Accoont of the fame; plate* 

value — — - 

To the Rev. William •Quartley, for the fineft 
young Bull, Sire and Dam, Devon breed; 

plate, value — *— 

To the Rifton Fjriendly Society 7 , regularly efta- 

blifhed — — — 

To the Servant of William Dyke, efty for ex- 
cellence in Drilling — ? . • * — 


5SO 

10 10 o 
5 5 0 

5 5 0 

300 

10 10 o • 

5 5 ° 

550 

10 10 * 

10 JO o 


3 
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To j^ne Hancock, of Lavington, for reaping 

fix acres and half t f Wheat ~ 2 2 c 

To Mr. Fnilip Whitaker's Woman-Servant, of 

Bratton, for reaping 5 acres and half of Wheat 1 1 o f 

To JohnHoftins, labourer, for communicating 
ufeful Hints, on his own experience, for pre- * 

ferving Orchard-Crops 3 3 0 

To George Pipe, labourer, in Somerfct, for 

bringing up 7 children without parochial aid 3 30 

To Tho. Dolfill, Wiltfiiire, labourer, for bring- 
ing up in like manner 7 out of 10 children 3 30 

To Matthew North, of fame county, labourer, 

for bringing up 8 children in like manner ‘ 330 

To Michael Tap, of Dorfet, for 52 years fervi- 
tudei and bringing up feveral children in like 
manner; a bounty — —220 

To John Merriman, for 33 years previous, and 

7 years probationary, fervitude f , 3 3 o 

To Rofe for 38 year* previous, and 7 

years probationary, fervitude * - 3 30 

Premiums and Bounties granted at the Annual Meeting 
* * 797 - 

To Mr. John Axford, of Edcourt, for a crop of 
• Weld; a bounty, plate, value . — 10 o c 

To J. Gale Everett, efq; for the bed and cleaned 

Crops, 1797; a bounty , — * 10 o 0 

To the fame, for the bed crop of Turnips, fown 

lad year, hoed — — — 5 50 

To Mr. Bridge, for a capital crop of Aytamn 

Turnips, hoed * 5 5 o 

To Geprgp W. Hall, efq; for a capital improve- 
ment Spaperc’-Afties* a premium 


500 
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To the fame, for Liming and Marling Land; • 
a premium — 4 —— ■■■— # 5 o o 

To Mr* Crook, for belt two- toothed Ram S o o 

To the fame, for three beft fat Sheep, Ihewn at 

this meeting . - * — 5 50 

T o T. W! Coke, efq; for a very fine fingle Sheep 5 o (j 
To Mr. Moger, for excellence in Horned Rams 500 


To the Rev. Thomas Broughton, for the moft 
valuable Ram’s Fleece, from the Spanifti 

mixture — 5 5 o 

To Dr. Parry, in confideration of his great care 
and attention to the improving the quantity 
and valud of a Fleece of Wool, without m- 
creafing the weight of the animal, &c. &. c. 3 00 

To Mr. Highett, of Maiden-Bradley*for creel- 
ing the moft complete Threftiing and Win- 
dowing Machine — — 20 o © 

To Mr. Fxter, of the county of Devon, for his 
• important Experiments ii* the Drill-Hufj, 

bandry, and an Account of ianv* ic ic c 

To Paul Matthews, of Radftock, Somerfet, for 
bringing up 9 children without parochial aid 3 30 


To Thomas Howfe, of Stoke-Gregory, So- 
merfet, for fo bringing up 8 children 3 30 

To Thomas Waldron, of Ogbome-St.-George, 

Wilts, for fo bringing up 7 children 330 

To John Haines, of Figcl-Dean, Wilts, for fo 
bringing up 7 children — 3 3® 

To Elizabeth Collier, of Bitton, for 29 years 
fervitude in the feme place — 3 30 

To Mary Baker, of Beaminfter, 28 years ditto 330 
To Eliz. Brown, of Heddington, 35 years ditto 330 
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To Ann Hayward, of Tytherington, for 27 

years fervitude f — ■ - 3 3 0 

To Tho. Bayly, of Alton- Priors, 54 years ditto 330 
To James Willis, of Huddington, 40 years ditto 3 3 3 o* 
To J. Stitton, 34 years ditto * — 3 3 o 

To Thomas Read, 29 years ditto * 33 ° 


Premiums and Bounties granted at the Annual Meeting 
i 79 S. 

To Jeremiah Whippcy, of Street, Somerfet, for * 


having brought up to more than 7 years of 
age, by his labour in hufbandry, without aid 
from the parifh, a large number out of 20 

children — 3 3 o 

ToThos. Lucas, of Donhead-St.-Mary, Wilts, 

for bringing up in like manner 8 children 3 3 0 

To William Spencer, of Berwick- Barter, Wilts, 

for bringing up in like manner 9 children 3 30 

To John Hawker, of Curry*Mallett, Somerfet, * 

for bringing up in like manner 8 children 3 30 

To John Bartlett, of Woodborough, Wilts, for 
faithful ^fervice in hufbandry in one family 

65 years — 3 3 0 

To John Thomas, of Luxborough, Somerfet, 

30 years ditto \ — 3 3 o 

To James Batten, of N. Petherton, 29 years ditto 3 30 

To Jofeph Budgell, of Nether-Cdmpton, Dor- 

fet, 27 years ditto — 3 30 

To Elizabeth Noyes, of Enford, Wilts, for faith- 
ful fervice in a farm-hc«afe 45 years ** 3 3° 


ToRebecca Hunt, of Coriley, Wilts, 31 years ditto 3 30 

ToMaryBattin, of Wifhford, Wilts, 28 years ditto 336 
To Sarah Hughes*, of Fifiefd, Wilts, 27 years ditto 3 3 o ( 
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To Benjamin Reynolds, the fhepherd of F* D* 

Aftley, elq;*for very meritorious fefvimde in 
the fame ftatkm and family 60 years 3 3° 

•To Mary Edwards, a young woman dfi6, for 

meritorious labour In harveft i 1 o 

To the Rev. Mr. Gapper, as the firft prize won § 

with the Beverdone Plough, drawn by four 
oxen, at the publick Trial of Ploughs 6 6 0 

To John Billingfley, efq; as the fecond prize, 

won with the double plough and fix oxen 4 40 

To Mr. Derrick, as the third prize, won with 

a fwing plough and four oxen — 220 

To Ploughtnen and Servants, worthy of en- 
couragement — — — 260 

To Hannah Curtis, of Milborn-Port, a poor 

blind woman, for excellence in Spinning Flax 2 2 0 

To, Betty Logdin, of Lavington, Wilts, for 

reaping 6 A. 2 P. wheat — 2 2 0 

To Mr. Whitaker, of Bath, fdr the mod valua- 
ble Rdm’s Fleece — — 5 50 

To Dr. Parry, for the mod valuable crop of 

Cabbages for cattle — - — . 55 ° 

To Mr. Bridge, of W inford, Dorfet, for plough* 
ing too acres of land with a pair of oxen, 

without a driver * 5 50* 

To Mr. Joyce, of Frefoford, for fulfilling the 
requeft of the Society, % in manufacturing and 
producing very valuable famples of Broad- 
Cloth, from wool of the Spanilh and South- 
Down mixture t a bounty —55® 

To Mr. Collett, of Bath wick, for a fimilar attend 

tion to another mixture of wool with the Spanilh 3 3 ® 
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To Mr. Lindon, for the beft fat Steer 5 5 0 

To Mr. Bilhop, jun.' for merit in producing a 

very fine fat Ox; a bounty 5 5 ° 

To Mr. White Parfons,' for producing the bell 

Heifer, with her offspring, of foreigfi admixture 5 5 ° 

To the fame, for the beft Ram; a bounty 5 50 

To Mr. Crook, for the fineli Bull, for breeding 

flock from ; premium 5 50 

To the fame, for fuperiority in fat Sheep; a 

bounty — 5 50 


ART. xxvir. 

A Series of Experiments in Pot atoePlan/ivg . 

[By David Sweet, efq.] 

i 

In a Letter to itie Secretary. 

sir, 

A S the following experiments, which induced 
me to trouble you with this letter, will fpeak 
for themfelves, I {hall only beg leave to obferve, 
■that my labourers are fo fenfible of the value of a 
fmall potatoe, that what before they gave to their 
poultry, or threw away, they- now preferve; which 
will be a faving to them of many (hillings. For my 
own part, I (hall always make ufe of them, and if I 
am (as I am in hopes I (hall be) able to make a 
Plough for Drilling of Potatoes, much expence and 
time will be faved. 


EXPERI- 
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EXPERIMENT I. 

Planted In the field, May the 12th, *1795, one-third of 
an acre with fmall potatoes, about 12 to the pcfand — the 
produce 40 bags, of 160 lb. to the bag* — 40 x 160 X 3 =~ 
1 9, 200 lb. per acre. 

* EXPERIMENT II. t 

Planted in the Garden the 3d June. 

Produce. Weights 

No. 1. — 3 whole potatoes, i lb. each, having') p otaw „ ^ 

76 eyes, planted 4 feet a part, >nj 28x 

and 3 wide — * — j 

2. — 4 whole ditto, { lb. each, 32 eyes, ? ^ 

planted 3 feet each way — C 

3. — 12 whole ditto, together 1 lb. planted - theft two nojiiy 

2 feet apart, in drills 15 ipches i ! 

afunder — > 

f but about 18 lb- 

4. 12 ditto of I lb. cut in half, a foot \ lejt uninjured , 

....... I weighed half a 

. apart, in drills 2 teet afunder > p oun j , a j lt 

5. — 7 1 cuttings of' large potatoes, 1 eye ') 

each, 1 foot apart,® the drill 16 ^132 36 

inches afunder — J 

6. — 71 cuttings ditto, with 2 eyes in ( 

each, planted as No. 5 — ) * ^ 

EXIT.R1MLNT III. 

Planted the 2£th of April, 179b. 

No. 1. — jib. of potatoes, 24 to the pound, 1 ^ 

put in whole / 

2. — 3lb. ditto, 24 to the lb. cut in half 126 

3. — 1 lb. ditto, 60 to the pound, put in 'l 

whole / 3 plant* deficient. 

4. — 1 lb. ditto, to tp the pound, cut in ^5 

— * - J s pkats deficient. 

5. — 1000 potatoes, 42 to thg pound, gg^ 

•'making near 241b ) put in whole j • 


to the garden ; 
but about 18 lb- 
left uninjured , 
weighed half a 
found t,aih* 


l%2 

36 

•74 

39 


> Produced 110 


60 

plant* deficient. 
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teach potatoe, and half potatoe, planted 6 inches apart* 
in drills 20 inches afunder, and twice houghed. 

« 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

In a fmall bed. ‘ 

* Produce. Weight 

No. I. — 3 whole potatoes, 42 to thepo6nd,\ Potatoes. lh. 

r 6 eyes in each — J 75 8J 

2. — 6 half ditto, 3 eyes in each — ■ 56 12 

3. — 12 quarter ditto, 1 and 2 eyes in each 131 23 

Each potatoe, half and quarter, planted in a fquare of 1 8 

inches ; thefe potatoes a fmall early fort. 

EXPERIMENT V. 

Planted on the 24th and 25th of June, 1796, in a bed, in 
which were early fpring cabbage, about 281b. weight of 
potatoes, whole and in cuttings ; they were taken up the 
nth November, remarkably fine. 

1 fhould havp obferved, that "the potatoes pro- 
duced from Experiment ‘the Third, were very fine. 

I am forry the froft prevents my opening the heap, 
as I fhould have been happy to have fent the So- 
ciety a fjiecimen of them, as well as of the Fifth 
Experiment. 

I am, fir. 

Your obliged humble fervant, 

DAVID SWEET. 

Gittijham, Devon , 

8 tb Dec. 179 6* * 

art. 
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ART. XXVIIt 

Jin Account of some Experiments in raising Pota- 
toes from SEEo^xvith Reflections on the same. 

. In Letters to the Secretary. 

[By Mr. Nkhrmiah Bartley.] 

dear sir, Bristol, Dec. 4, 1794. 

T Have about a buftiel of potatoes railed from feed. 
-*■ which are very much at the tervice of the So- 
ciety, to be difpofed of to fuch gentlemen as may 
have curiofity to plant them the enfuing feafon. The 
feed was from the Warminfter red potatoe, and 
fown early in the Jpring 1792. There are feveral 
varieties, and not one of* them, as I think, exa£Uy 
refembling the parent ftock, 

A notion prevails in Lancalhire, and fome other 
potatoe countries, that after a certain period the 
cuttings, or off-fets, are apt to degenerate in quality" 
as welkas in power of producing abundant crops— 
whereas it is thought, that potatoes raifed from feed 
continue to improve in both refpetts for a confider. 
able number of years. 

The culture of the potatoe is pretty generally un* 
derilood to be of great national importance; and 
cannot, as I imagine, be too ftrongly recommended. 
The quantity of farinaceous matter in any given 

weight, 
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weight, I prefume, is that which chiefly conftirutes 
its value. I have known i-4th part to have been 
produced, or 561b. from a fack of 2241b. corref- 
ponding in fome fort with what I have heard from 
many poor labourers, that a fack *of potatoes is of 
more value, as an article of food in th^ir families, 
than a bufhel of wheat. A crop of 200 facks of 
potatoes hath been produced from an acre of ground ; 
and I am perfuaded, that in general it is more eafy 
and certain to raife 100 facks, than 25 buftiels of 
wheat on the like quantity. 

I remain, fir, 

Your’s mod fmcerely, 

NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 

[N.B. The offer of Mr. f BARTLEY, with regard to the 
potatoes raifed from feed, was partly accepted; but . the 
quantity had been accidentally diminifhed and injured in his 
cuftody — and the parties to whom the remainder were given 
^for experiments, having failed to tranlmit accurate accounts, 
no experiments worth notice could be recorded, — But the 
•following letter, which purfues tbe fame fubject, renders it 
fbll more important, — Ed.] 
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To the Secretary. 

Lawrence-Hill, near Bristol, 
sir, December 6, 1798. 

TT having beeo»a prevalent opinion, that the po- 
-*• tatoe produced from feed would require feverai 
years for raifing it to a (late of maun iiy or perfection; 
and, from my own obfervation, having had reaioti 
to think it might reach maturity within the firil 
year, I was, in the laft fpring, induced to try the 
experiment. 

I ffiould'have fown early in the month of April, 
had it been in my power to procure the feed;_ but 
it was with much difficulty I could get any, there 
being none in the Briftol feed-ffiops; and by mere 
chance I got a finale ounce at one of the London 
(hops. It was not, therefore, till the* 19th of May 
that I was enabled to fow the feed, which was done 
in drills with two feet intervals. About a month 
afterwards, the plants were in a date to be removed 
from the feed-bed; they were accordingly tranf* 
planted in drills, at the diltance of about feven inches 
from plant to plant, with three feet intervals. And 
this, I imagine, to be the molt eligible fcalc for 
planting the potatoe in general, whether it be the 
feedling plants or (hoots from the bulbs. The 
earth in the intervals was drawm up from time to 
time to the plants, in*proportion as they advanced in 
growth. About the beginning ©f September they 

feemed 
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fecmfd to have acquired the ufual fize, and all the 
mould which the .intervals afforded had been ap. 
plied to them. 

About this time alfo, the plants began to put' 
forth bloffom — of which circumftance, as being 
thought fomewhat novel, I took the liberty to ap- 
prife you ; and when you favoured me with a vifit 
fometime afterwards, you will recolleft they were in 
fair and general bloom. Ami notwithstanding the 
unfavourable circumftance of the feed having been 
fown fo late, I perfuade myfelf the plants would have 
produced feed, had not a remarkably fevere froft 
intervened at a period of the feafon uncommonly 
early, by which means they were entirely cut off. 
Yet, a great number of the bulbs had acquired a ma « 
lure fize , as appeared by fpecimens prefented the 
Society on the* f3th of November laft.* 

To thofe gentlemen who may be defirous of pur- 
fuing this experiment, I would tecommend their 
fowing aljout the beginning of April; or even fooner 
ki the feafon, were it not for the danger of froft, of 
which this exoticj- plant is very fufceptible. 

Four ounces of feed would produce plants fuffici- 
ent to ftock an acre of ground, on the fcale I have 
mentioned. 

* The potatoes fo produced were evidently of found, perfeft 
lubftance, and of good fize. — E d. 

t Would not propagating by feed be the moil effectual method 
of naturalizing it? , 


The. 
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The foil on which thefe plants were ratted .was 3 
deep, fan cl y loam, without the addition of any artifi- 
cial manure. 

It may be matter of future confideration, to what 
extent this mode of cultivating the potatoe may fu- 
perfede the prefent one, of propagating by (hoots 
from the bulb. But the more obvious advantages 
feem to be, the pro hi&ion of new, and, perhaps, 
better varieties; as well as by a timely recurrence to 
the feed to renovate rhe fpccie°, which are generally 
tmderflood to decline in prolificacy after certain re- 
moves therefrom, and that at no very diftanc period 
pf time. 

I remain, with efteem, fir, 

Your very obedient fervant, 

NEtf EMIAflT BARTLEY* 

[The Society learns with pleafure, that Mr. Bartley 
is purfuing further his experiments on cultivatipn from feed, 
which he confiders as the tource of difeoveries and excellerwes, 
refpeding kinds as well as crops \ and which he hopes to treat 
of in a pamphlet, for the publick advantage. hrom*his 
known ingenuity, veracity, and love of ufeful fcience, much 
valuable matter may. be cxpe&ed, (hould he realize his 
prefent views. — Ed. ) 
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ART. XXIX. 

© 

An Account of an easy Method of Manuring for 
Potatoes ; and on the Management of Swine, Sir. 

In a Letter to the Secretary. r 

[Bj- James Wickins, efq.] 


Pondhead-Lodgt ?, near Lyndhurst , 
dear sir, Hants, Oct. 24 , 1798 , 

I Have been from home, and othenvife engaged, 
or your laft favour Ihould have met an earlier 
reply. 

The only experiments that have lately occurred 
to me are, the -appropriation of the early turnip. 
green to autumnal feed for fheep and cattle, (as 
'hinted in my Lift;) and the fubftituting in the place 
of dung, for the culture of potatoes, the fhovellings 
frojji the woods, confiding of light mould, long ex- 
pofed to the influence of the atmofphere, and ferti- 
lized thereby, together with the fallen leaves. The 
dung from hogs and other cattle, rotten wood, and 
a variety of other compoft collected during the win- 
ter, and applied to the potatoe-grounds in the fpring 
by ploughing in, and depofiting the feed along with 
it in the furrow. I ha$e of late years been in the 

habit of adopting this compoft, which I have found 

. . * 

very 
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very nearly equal, and in fome foils fuperior to 
dung. And it has relieved me .from a great incon- 
venience — that of applying prime dung to this pur- 
pofe, and feeling the want of it during the whole 
year afterwards* 1 f.nd the potatoes, from tliis mode 
of culture, much more locally, and of a flavour much 
finer than when produced by the appl'catior of the 
richeft dung; and 1 confider it as an object of ejpccud 
importance to cottagers and other poor people, who 
have not the means of railing dung — but may always 
come at the comport which I recommend. For, al- 
though ‘it may be deemed applicable only to the 
woody countries, yet every country will afford it 
from the hedge bottoms, the ditches, old ponds, &c. • 
The next article which occurs to me, is the appli- 
cation of potatoes to the feeding of hogs. I have 
tried every mode of application, aitd find after all the 
following to be the beft: namely, I brefd and confine, 
all my hogs in an inclofed wood park, appropriaffT“„ 
almoft foldy to this purpofe during the.fpring and 
fummer; and about the beginning of Oftooer I— let 
fuch of them cnlv as I mean to fatten into the farm- 
grounds, where they have the run of the Hubbles, 
the clover-fields and partures, and even the turnip- 
grounds, taking c;’re to have them firft well wrung. 

I then have a pi etty large fold prepared for them 
upon my potatpe-ground, into which they are driven 


every evening; and over every fold I order afprink- 
iing of good old horfc -beans. Here they well fill 

thcmfejves. 



themselves. They lie warm and dry upon the haulm 
of the potatoe, and. by leaving behind them a great 
quantity of the fined and dronged dung upon the 
ground, they amply repay what they take away ‘ 
from it. If the potatoe-ground ke«lry, and not fuf- 
fisiently eafy for their working the potato.es, a light 
plough mud be run over it to facilitate this bufinefs, 
and they will do all the red. 

This being the date in which nature feems to have 
meant the hog (hould find his food, and having 
wifely formed the fnout for this purpofe, I am more 
and more convinced, that he derives more relijh and 
more nutriment from potatoes thus found, than if 
given to him in any other way. For if they are 
thrown to him in the dye, he prcfently fatiates! — he 
dungs upon them, and loaths therq. 

I have tried bdiling, deeming, and various other , 
• methods, but Ffind this the bed;* for the cold wa- 
'fffy quality of the potatoe is correfted by the warmth 
of the bean; and the hogs being fhut out from them 
daring the greater part of the day, and replenilhed 
with a variety of green and otlie^r food, they come to 
the potatoes with redoubled glee and eager appetite 
at the clofe of it. The bufinefs.being by this means 
done in the proportion of about two-thirds, the re- 
maining third is foon accomplilhed, by taking them 


* For young anti growing florc-pigs this diftin&ion, if well 
founded* feems moil applicable.— E d, 
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into the ftyes, and finifhing them with barley-meal 
and peas, ground together, in the proportion o*f one- 
third of the latter, and which will be found to be 
• much better applied this way than by mixing with 
the potatoes duqng the whole courfe of the feeding. 
And I dm not fure that they will not come up toler- 
ably faleable to the jobber or contra&or, even from 
the potatoe-ground. 

My next obfervation refpcfts the perpetuating of 
Clover Crops ; which I have hitherto during the lad 
three years, with fome probaoility of fuccefs, been 
'aiming at under the following fyflem : — 

In the month of Oftober I carry on and fpread 
over my recent clovor-grounds* a good top-dreffing # 
of dung, alhes, &c. $ this I fuffer to lie in a loofe, 
eafy Hate during the winter, which {belters and invi- 
gorates the plant* and the better enables it to with- 
ftand the wet and frofh The beginning of Aprils 
following I fprinkle over the whole of the gro u n d * 
frelh and good feed, at the rate of fix pounds to the 
acre, with about half a bulhel of rye-prafs, .(if 
wanted.) I then run my fine dreffing-harrows over 
it every way, whichYerves as an hoeing and cleaning 
to the former plants — diflributes the top-dreffing— 

' admits the fun, air,* and water to their roots — and 
depofits the frelh feed fulficiently deep for vegeta- 
tion, by the preffure of an heavy roller over the 

furface. Henct will arife an annual fucceffion 

of 
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of tbcfh plants , and the objection to the itifl ability of 
the clover crop will, in fomc meafure, be obviated. 

Such, fit, are the obfervations which hitherto oc* 
cur to me. Should any of them prove worthy the 
attention of the Society, or in any degree ufeful to 
the publick, my end will be amply anfwercd; and 
they are much at your fervice. 

I remain, with great perfonal efteem, and with 
ardent and refpeftful regard to the interefts and the 
profperity of the Bath Society, 

Sir, your obliged friend and fervant, 

> JAMES WICKINS. 

P. S. If it be thought imprudent to fufFtr the hogs 
to overrun the turnip-crops, I anfwer, that they will 
only broufe upon the leaves, and rot materially in- 
jure the roots. 1 



ART. 



art. XXX. 


An Account of a Crop of Cabbage, forjohich a 
Premium was awarded. 

[Ky Dr. Parry.} 


T)ARTI€ULARS of a crop of winter cabbages', 
* on three acres of land, part of a farm of fifty- 
acres; value of land about 12s. per acre. 

Eight rows of cabbages, in number 381, weighed 
6915 i-lb. Total number of cabbages on the three 
acres, 1 2,1 70. Total weight of the cabbages, (avoid- 
ing fractions) 98 ton i2cwt. Weight per acre, 
32 ton 1 7 cwt. and fomewhat more. 

It mult be obierved, that th.fe cabbages were 
weighed with from an inch and a half to two inches 
and a half of ftena. Had they been taken up and 
•weighed with their roots, teach eabftage would have 
weighed in addition to the above from 1 to 2lb. 
Suppofing each to weigh fomewhat more than 1 ltx 
there would be an addition to the whole .weight of 
nearly fix ton, or two ton per acre. The cabbagTs 
were alfo weighed in, the dried; weather. 


Bat by Dec. 4, 1798. 


C. H. PARRY. 


[N.B. It fhould be hated, in addition to the above, that 
though the ground was in itfelf fo poor as to be really worth 
no more than 12s* per acre, on the average of the value of 
lands in the WeiVof England; it was pretty well manure 1 
But the crop was fo abundanwis to add another to the many 
proofs of the importance of cabbages in fi»rn»ing.~*-Ep.J 
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ftS* The following Report was received and read from Mr* 
Joyce, and the Cloth brought for lnfpection. 

ART. XXXI. 

A Statement of an Experimental Process of Ma- 
nufacture, to ascertain the Value of k NGLISli 
Wool from Sheep of a Spanish Mixture. 

[By Mr. Joyce.] 

In a Letter to the Secretary. 

sir, Dunkirk- Factory , Dec. 7 , 1798 . 

A GREEABLY to the requell of the meeting in 
November laYl, I have, the pleafure to fend 
you, for the infpeftion of the gentlemen at the 
Annual Meeting, the cloth made from the wool I 
received from you, of the mixture of a Spanilh Ram 
and South-Down Ewe. 

— • As this wool was not wafhed, either before or 
after it was (horn, there has been confequently a con- 
fiderable wafte in it; but not more than what gene- 
rally takes place in the Spanilh wool. The walle in 
this latter depends entirely, as I underfland, on the 
ftate of the flocks at the time of /hearing. If they re- 
ceive much wet in their paflageTrom Eftremadura to 
the walhing-grounds, the arobe of 25 lbs. in greafe 
may render from 8^ lbs. to lolbs. in white; but if 
they be Ihorn dry, and in good condition, it will 
yield a or 3 lbs. more. 4-frer we receive the wool 

into 
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into this country, it walks again from 3 to 4 lbs. per 
fcore in fcouring. * , 

The wool you fent us to manufacture was 60 lbs. 
in the greafe. It yvas forted into three parcels of 
different qualities! Of the firft quality, when fcoured, 
there remained 23 lbs.; of the fecond, 14 lbs; aftd 
of the third, albs; altogether 39 lbs. The wafte 
was, confequently, fomewhat more than one-third of 
the whole. This wool fcoured exceedingly well; 
and when dyed blue, the beft ran to 2 1 llcains, or 
6780 yards to the pound, and made 14 yards of 
cloth; the fecond ran to 1 8 Ikaius, or 5770 yards 
per lb. and made 7 yards of clwh. The remaining 
piece (2 lbs.) was fet apart for lift ; it might be worth 
about 6d. per lb. Y ou will obferve, that the cloth 
made from this wool does not prove in milling fo 
• well as that made from thfc beft Spamlh wool, by one 
yard in twenty. Had we recei ved a larger quantity^of^ 
the wool, we Ihould have made more forts of it ; of *• 
courfe, the beft fort of cloth would, in this cafe, have 
been finer, and would have proved better in millifig. 

W e would recommend, in future, to thofe gentle- . 
men who keep thefe kinds of Ihecp, to have them 
well walhed before (hearing. In that cafe, we ihould 
l'uppofe that the wool would be worth from 2s. to 
2s. 3d. per lb.* 

* This price is to be conMs^l as proper xo periods when die 
price of Spanilh wool is moderates before jhe prefer war.r~£i>. 

VOL. IX. A A 
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Any further information that I caa give the Society 
on this fubjeft, will be imparted with pleafure by. 
Sir, your’s refpe&fulfy, 

THOMAS JOYCE. 

1 [N. B. This doth being infpeded by a Committee, and 
appraifed, the belt was found to be worth 1 5 s. 6d. per yard, 
and the fecond fort 12s. — E d.] 

ART. XXXII. 

Report concerning the publirk Trial of Plougks, 
near Piper' s-Inn, in October 1798. 

T HE Secretary reports, that he attended the 
Plough Ag.Match at King’s-Sedgmoor, &c. on 
the 1 oth of October. — That lots of a quarter of an 
'acre each were meafured and marked out in a field of 
ftrong land, near Piper’ s-Inn, for the commencement 
'•jf the trial ; and other lots of half an acre each, in 
King’s-Sedgmoor, for the finilhing of the fame, the 
better to afeertain the relative value of the ploughs 
and workmen on different foils., — That a Committee 
being previoully appointed out of fuch gentlemen 
prefent as were deemed the moft competent to be 
judges, the following were that Committee: — 

, J.ord Somerville, i r Mr. Coles, 

Mr. pQOMBE, AMD 

-Mr. Trvtch, 1 ■ Mr. Rich. 
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The candidates who darted, were, 

Mr. Billingsley, with a Double-Pl«ugh, and 6 axes. 

The fame, Angle Swing- Plough, and 2 horfes at length, drive#, 

> Mr. Young, with a Swing-Plough, and 3 horfes at length. 
Mr. Hassell, with^a Swing-Plough, and 3 horfes ditto. 

Mr. Debkick, with a ditto, and 4 oxen in yokes, double. 
Rev. Mr. Guppee, with the Beverflone-Plougb, and 4 oxen 
in yokes, double. 

That Mr. Billingsley's ploughs, happening to 
have very rocky lots, were injured foon after they 
began, and prevented from proceeding, as was one 
of the others. — The remaining four finilhed their lots, 
of a quarter of an acre each, in the following time, viz. 

Hour*. Min, 

Mr. Young’s, with 3 horles, in - - • * 1 • 14 

Mr. Hassell’s, with 3 horfes, in - - * - 1 • 7 

Mr. Derrick’s, \^ith 4 oxen, in • - - - X - 14 

Rev. Mr. Gapper’s, with 4 j)Xen, in - 1 • 6 

* 

That foon after one o’clock, the whole feven ftarted 
again in the Moor , and finilhed their refpe&ive half 
acres as follows: — 

Hour*. Min. 

Mr. Billingsley, with his Double Plough, 6 oxen 1-5 
Ditto, with his Swing ditto, 2 horfes - - - - 2 - 4 7 

Mr. Derrick, with his Swing ditto, 4 oxen - 2 • 23 

Mr. Hillery, with his Swing ditto, 4 oxen - - 2 - 19 

Rev. Mr. Gapper, with his Beverftone ditto, 4 oxen 1 *48 

Mr. Hassell^ 1 who ftarted 20 minutes after the others, were 

Mr. Y oung, J m inferior in progress, and ended irregularly, 

• 

The Committee, takin g the whole day’s perform- 
ance into comparative comidcration, in which good- 

. nefs 
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Cel's of workmanfhip, and the comparative cxpence 
and draining of cattle were eftimated, determined 
the prizes as follow, viz. 


1. To the Rev. Mr. Gaitir* the 1ft pjize 

2. To Mr. Billingsley, fori 

his Double-Plough / 

3. To Mr. Derrick, the 3d ditto - 


£• 

6 


d. 

O 


the 2d ditto 4 4 0 


2 2 0 


With the ufual allowances to the fuccefsful plough- 
men, and fmall bounties to feveral other fervants 
who were deemed meritorious. And after fpending 
a cheerful afternoon, in which it was allowed that 
this trial had been important to the intcrefts of far- 
mers, the company'feparatedj- without any unplea- 
fant occurrence. 

It Ihoulil alfo be added, to the credit of the Wcf- 
tern farmers^hat, laying alide former prejudices, 
many of them, are eagerly adopting the winning 
^Tisughs into common practice, under a full perfuafion 
of the private and publick advantage of ufmg them. 


END OF THE NINTH VOLUME. 



Hordle, Lymington , Hants. 

THE REV. MR. CLOSED 
PLAN 

FOR ~ # 

AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

I* "V/’OyNG Men* qualified for the Farming Bufmefs, or 

A for Bailiffs, under die di^ftion of the Rev. H. J. 
Close; terms of admiffion 30k — 4h * ve^r each to be paid 
to the Ba.hfTs wife for wafhmg. The premium u fixed as 
low as poffible* that no induftrious little farmer’s fon, or 
other pioprr youth, may be excluded. 

II. The young men will he immediately under the direc- 
tion u! Mr. C I ose’s Bailiff, by whom they will be bonded, 
lodged, and wafhedh None will be admitted but fuch as 
come with well-attMh 1 \ < hinrirrs, and they will be cxpe&ed 
(Irittly to aanere to tiie flowing »u&s: 

iff. I\> be obedient to the directions of Mr. Close, or 
his B.iihd. 

nelly . To attend fjprPy prayers morning and evening. 

ylly. Never to lodge out. *"***€ 

^thlv. Ncvei to frequent puhlick-houfos, "or houfes of 
bad fame. ~ 

^thlv. To attend Divine Service regularly. 

6thlv. To perform even foit oflabourupon the farm, and 
to be cornfantly and regularly employed; that they nfty 
learn eveiy branch practically, and becorrfe complete 
judges of what they learn. 

ythly. When each day’s woik upon the farm is over, to 
attend to keeping the accounts, and an exact regifter of 
the bufinefs; that they mav attain elTential habits of 
calculation, and an orderly ftatement of every impor- 
tant occuirence upon the farm, 

III. The yountf men will be taught the ufe and importance 

ef the common Suffofk Plough, with twoliorfes without a 
driver; and alfo of Mr. Drill Machine, his Scarifi- 

cator^, 



Cat©**, ! 0 his improved implements of hflfbandn. 

They will alfo learn how to winter four times the ujual qua’i- 
- tity oilcan cattle upon any^ given number of acres; and alfo 
to ftidl-feed and fat cattle, upon an economical plan. 

IV* Their labour , for fuch their employment mujlkz con- 
fident!, will be varied; fometimes they will work the horfes, 
at Others cot chaff, fleam turnips and potatoes, feed and at- 
tend the flock, or whatever elfe belongs to the h;tfinefs of 
tlie farm, 

V. They will be taken for one year, but allowed to re- 
main two* or even three, if they wifti it, and condufl them- 
fclves well, fliould they not fooner be found qualified for 
undertaking the care of a large bufmefs. 

VI. When they go, they will have a juft chara£ler given 
them. Hating their qualifications and abilities, figned by the 
Rev. H. J. Close and his Bailiff. 

Mr. C. muftreferve to hirnfelf a full power of difeharging 
any one who does not conduct himfelf properly, or ac- 
cording to the above rules and orders. 

VII. In fuch cafes, fhould they arife, the premium will 
be forfeited; in whole or in part, as Close fhall judge 
moll right. ^ *»- 

VIII. Thcte who are admitted will be expecled to be 
.k^althy, a&ive, and fit for hufbandry bufinefs, and in general 

to have beerf accuftomed to horfes, if not in fome degree 
able to plough with the common ploughs of their own diftriel. 

Mr- Close intends, occafionally\ to tranfinit accounts of 
his fuccefs to the Bath Society; and after deducing all c\- 
pences for houfe-rent, ufc of furniture, bailiff’s wages, and 
thti board of the young men, fhould any profit arife, he will 
apply it to fome purpofe for promoting the agricultural 
intcrcft of fociety. 

A fair allow* nc ; in the account will be made for the 
work performed by the young men. 

- N.B. AH perfons applying for admifliou to produce well- 
atte&ed charaftere of the fobriety, honefty, induftry, and the 
general good difpofrtion of thg^/S^ng men. — A feleft num- 
ber, perhaps four, to be received at Lady-Day, 1800. 








